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The very reverend, learned, and worthy 
GOVERNORS 
MF, FUR. 


CHURCHES 


ENGLAND 5 IRELAND; 


Theſe Conſiderations are humbly dedicated, in 
ſupport of the FREE AND CANDID 
DISQUISITIONS. 


5 Which, 


If ſhewn to be ill-grounded, or to merit no 
regard from thoſe to whom they were 
addreſſed, or from the Public; the Authors 
do hereby promiſe to renounce, diſcounte- 
nance, and condemn, in as free and open a 
manner, as they have * them to the 
conſideration of both. 


If this is not done, 


They hope Fhey may be permitted, with the ſame 

reaſonablp-liberty of Britiſh Subjects, which has 

hitherto Pen graciouſly allowed them, to proceed 

further in their inquiries, for the ſervice of both 
thoſe CHURCHES. 
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ADVERTISEMENT: 


- 


* O comply, in ſome meaſure, with the reaſon- 
able expectations of thoſe who are friends, 
and with the unreaſonable demands of thoſe who 
are adverſaries, to the cauſe of a Review, it is 
_ thought proper at this time to ſend the following 

papers into the world; with this only requeſt to 
the former, that they would pray earneſtly To 
| God for the ſucceſs of a cauſe, of whoſe truth 
and juſtice they are ſo well convinced; and to 
the latter, that for the credit of their oppoſition, 
as well as of themſelves, they would hereafter 
forbear to be unfair, or at leaſt to be uncivil. 
Both fides may be aſſured, that this cauſe will 
not be dropt, whilſt there is juſt liberty allowed 
to maintain it. What is here offered will be a 
means, either to bring on a fair examination, or 
to convince the world, that the ſubject will not. 
bear it. The promiſe of a ſecond volume of 
Diſquiſitions (or of à collection of papers 
intended as a ſupplement to that work) is 
not forgotten. Preſent m aſures made it expe. 
dient to publiſh theſe in the mean while : Which 
_ otherwiſe might have lain dormant for a time, 
or have been ſacrificed to oblivion for ever. 
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N. B. No papers are here publiſhed withour: : 
the conſent of the reſpective Authors, com- 
municated either by themſelves or their friends. 
The ſame integrity of conduct was obſerved in 
the former volume, and in every thing that hath 
been publiſhed upon the ſubject, by thoſe who 
were concerned in che Diſquifitions, 


NUMB. I. 


Common Rx Aso and Caxnpous, & c. 


* — — 8 — — . 8 4 n . a 2 
Ut non arbitror contumelioſum a quoquam autore, 
- quamlibet magno aut vetuſto diſſentire ; ita non gra- 


 watim à meipſo diſſentiam, fi quis adferat, quod fit 
reftius, etiamſi fit idiota qui docrat. Ecaln. 


ingneſs to hear reaſon, and receive truth when 
offered, are ſuch engaging qualities, that we are at 
once enamoured with thetn, when they preſent them- 


07 NDOR and ingenuity of mind, à will- 


| ſelves to our view, whether we meet with them in 


erſons or in writings. There is ſomething extreme- 
y agreeable and affecting in both, and an honeſt 


and n mind is naturally delighted, and cannot 
in 


help & pleaſed, with objects ſo happily cor- 
reſponding to its own native inclinations, and moſt 
deliberate judgment of things. For there is certain- 
ly a principle in our minds, which, if not perverted 
by wrong education, bad books, or diſingenuous 
company, would inclitie us to be humane, candid, - 


rational; and to allow fair conſideration to every 
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thing that is offered with reaſon, and with gentle- 
neſs. It is generally owing to the unhappy impreſ- 


ſion made upon us by thoſe three, or by one or o- 


ther of them, whilſt we are either incapable of judg- 
ing, or elſe unwilling to be at the trouble of ex- 
amining, that we are unawares led into errors; and 


not only prepoſſeſſed in their favour, and pre-de- 


termined to adhere to them, but prejudiced againſt 
all who ſhall offer us any ſentiments that do in the 
leaſt interfere with them, or would engage us in a 
freſh inquiry; how reaſonable ſoever the propoſals 
may be, and with whatever gentleneſs and decency 
they are ſubmitted to our conſideration. | 


I have been converſant in various ſorts of writings, 


ſince 1 bent my mind to inquiries after truth; and 
have, I muſt own, been differently affected, ſome- 


times, by thoſe of different denominations, and the 


different arguments which they offered. In this caſe, 
my way for the moſt part has been, to take ſome 
time to conſiaer after reading, and to weigh the ar- 


guments impartially on both ſides, allowing myſelf 
the freedom to judge according to the beſt reaſon - 


had, and always endeavouring to find out the truth 
between oppoſite parties. This conduct has been of 


great ſervice to me, and will, I doubt not, be ſo to 


others, who ſhall ſearch for truth. with an unpreju- 
_ diced mind, and with a true deſire of finding it. 


To cultivate and improve this excellent diſpoſition 


in us, we ſhall find it to be of ſingular uſe, to con- 
verſe with men of large minds, ſuch as underſtand 
the Chriſtian Religion in its true defign and full lati- 


| tude, and entertain a largeneſs of benevolence agree-. 


able to its principles. Nor will it be of ſmall ad. 
vantage towards our improvement herein, to peruſe 


the writings of ſuch excellent men; which have a 


happy efficacy to dilate our underſtandings, enlarge 


our benevolence, and inſpire us with every juſt and 


. 


generous 
ut 
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generdus ſentiment. Of all the moderns, with whoſe 


Vritings I am in any degree acquainted, I can ſcarce 


recolle& any; whoſe language, ſenſe, and temper 
pleaſe me more, than the great Eraſmus, whole 
words I have choſen for my motto . Him there- 
fore 1 intend to make the ſubject of my preſent pa- 
per, aiming more efpecially herein, to recommend 


- piety, probity, ingenuity, and every other amiable 


That excellent Man. 


* , 


quality, which ſhone with ſuch attractive luſtre in 
This univerſal Scholar, and ſincere Chriſtian, was 
a perſon of ſuch extraordinary endowments of na- 


ture, that he ſtands at the head of the liſt of men 


of incomparable parts: And he ſo improved all his 
faculties by conſtant application, that he took in 
the whole compaſs of knowlege that was attainable 
in his days. He was at the ſame time ſo humane, 
ſo benevolent, fo true a friend to religion and virtue, 
and to every thing that was valuable and uſeful, 
that he was juſtly beloved and efteemed by all who 
knew his worth, and had a regard for theſe excel- 
lent qualities which ennoble the mind of Man, and 


render him an ornament and a bleſſing to human 


ſociety. 5 
He lived in times of great contentions and ſtrug- 


| gles about Religion. For the Reformation was then 


juſt dawning upon the world, and beginning to dif- 
fuſe its genial rays, where ignorance and ſuperſti- 
tion had long held men ander chains of darkneſs, and 


precluded the light of the glorious Goſpel from 


ſhining 1n upon their minds, In this important 
criſis, he had more than ordinary difficu'ties to con- 
tend with. For the partizans on both ſides being 


ſo inveterate againſt each other, it was dangerous to 


* Note, Motto's, in this volume, are inſerted or omitted, 
indifferently, as the ſeveral authors or their friends thought 
proper, | 1 | 

| - B 2 | inter- 
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tatermeddle in the quarrel, or to offer any tempera- 
ment as a means to keep both at peace. And yet 


ho difficult was it to refrain, eſpecially for a man 


who loved peace, and was ſo deſirous to eſtabliſh it 
among his fellow-chriſtians! This was exaRly the 
turn and temper of Eraſmus, a true ſon of peace and 
of love, if any other ever was, and the moſt paſ- 
ſionately deſirous of the quiet and happineſs of 
— . . 
Hie tendered nevertheleſs his lenitives at proper 
times. But how was he hated and reviled for this, 
by the bigots of both parties? They almoſt de- 
moliſhed him, or rather, as he himſelf ſays, in the 
hort account he gives us of his life, he was torne 
all to pieces by them both *: Such is generally the 
effect of party-rage, and ſo much does religious 
bigotry (of all others the moſt pernicious) tend to 
involve men in phrenzy, and to make them barba- 
rians and bears to one another. In this ſenſe only is 
that infidel reflection juſt, admitting for once a moſt 
egregious miſnomer, 5 


Tantum RELLIGIO potuit ſuadere malorum ! 


As to his principles, he entertained thoſe which 
appeared to him to be moſt agreeable to piety and 
charity. He did not give into the extreams of any 

party, but wiſely took the liberty to judge and chuſe 
for himſelf, acting herein like one of the Eclectic 
ſect; which perhaps made the late Mr, Collins to 
inſert him in his catalogue of Free-thinkers, though 
he was far from being one in his ſenſe of the word. 
He kept his judgment in a ſtate of neutrality, with 
regard to ſeveral of the points in debate between the 
Lutherans and Papalians ; endeavouring to moderate 


* Diſterptus ab utraque parte, dum utrique ſludet confulere. 
betwixt 


* 


| betwixt them, and to perſuade them to mutual for- 
bearance ®, The Copper-ſmiths among the former 
FL Oe no ) 8 | (whoſe 


* His judgment may be ſeen briefly ſet down, in a very 
charitable little treatiſe of his, intitled De amabili eccleſiæ con- 
cordid ; where he endeavours with great mildneſs and modera- 
tion to abate the enmity of both parties, and to reduce them ta 
terms of peace and forbearance, notwithſtanding difference in 
opinion as to ſome things, and in practice as to others. — To 
give a ſhort ſpecimen or two of his great equity and candor. 

ii cujuſdam affetiis eft credere preces ac bona opera viwentium 
prodeſſe defunctit, præſertim fi hec illi dum viverent facienda cu- 
rarunt, &c. At guibus hoc nondum perſuaſum eſt, ne obſlrepant 
aliorum fimplicitati, ſed ipft tantd benignias ſublevent pauperum 
inopiam, tantdque ferventius incumbant bonis operibus, quod minus 
credunt defunctos viuorum benefaftis juvari. Religioft item af 
fits eft, credere ſanctos, &c. nonnibil apud Deum poſſe. 
guibus divenſa ſedit opinio, purã mente finceraque fide invocent 
Patrem, Filium & Spiritum Sanctum, ne obturbent odioſe its qui 
citra ſuper ſtitionem implorant divorum ſuffragia, &c. Again; 
Cui perſuaſum eft, divorum imaginibus, quoniam non ſentiunt, ni- 
Bil habendum honoris, fruantur ſuo ſenſu : ne tamen obſtrepant iis 
gui citra ſuperſtitionem fic venerantur imagines, eorum amore quos 
repreſentant, &c. In his Paulus opinor concederet, ut in ſuo 
_ quiſque ſenſu acquieſcat. Illud [interea] citra noxam omnibus 
poteft inculcari, dives ac divas optimè coli imitando vitam illorum. 
He next endeavours to moderate unbecoming zeal on both 
fides with regard to reliques, &c. and here laments the bigotry 
of ſome men. I knew, ſays he, a Divine who obſerving a 
8 owe fling thro' the Church-yard without pulling off his 
© hat to the ſign of the eroſs (which yet was not owing to diſ- 
_ © reſpeR, but to his being engaged in diſcourſe) cried out with 
« marvelous zeal to thoſe that were with him, 7 dare feear 
© that that Man is a Lutheran. Now this, ſays Eraſmus, was 
© not right, &c. And this is his calm manner of ſpeaking all 

the way, in his endeavours, not to re-unite the two parties 
(which he well knew was impoſſible) but to prevail with them 
to exerciſe moderation and forbearance towards each other 
which he would have reckoned a great point gained, Indeed it 
is thought (and very juſtly, as I conceive) that out of the ear- 
neſtneſs of his zeal to promote peace, he went too far in ſome 
points, as may be ſeen by ſeveral paſſages in this very piece, 
wherein he ſhews himſelf much too favourable to the Romiſh 
ſuperſtition, &c. But we are to remember the times in which 
he lived, and particularly that * he wrote this little _ 
| 3 = 1 es 
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| diteras, gravem invidiam ſuſtinuit à barbaris & monachis. 


#3 :--; 
(whoſe heat and vehemence he could never approve) 
did him much harm. He ſays they loaded him with 
inſupportable obloquy and envy “. Yet whenever 
he thought proper to return anſwers to any of them, 
he always did it in the moſt obliging and candid 
manner; provoking no one, nor giving the leaſt 
occaſion to any to uſe him ill. And though he had 
been handled very roughly by ſome, yet he himſelf 


would uſe none ſo: Nor would he ever dip his pen 


in gall, or draw blood from his adverſary, upon 
an account +, He was ſuch a lover of quiet, and 
10 deſirous of making progreſs in uſeful literature, 
that he undervalued every thing in this world in 
compariſon of that eaſe and liberty which were neceſ- 
ſary to proſecute it, And yet both were denied him 
by the rude and illiterate herd of his time t, wha 
could not endure the progreſs he was making, and 


the light he was letting in upon their kingdom of 


darkneſs. ag 
In theſe times of epidemical ferment and oppo 


ſition, there was ſomething written by Zuinglius, the 


famous Swiſs Divine, which was thought either to 
reflect upon Eraſiuus, or to oppoſe his ſentiments in 


ern des the neat wal [viclenceof parties 
ca ried men to great lengths, and made them forget the benign 


and forbebring ſpirit of the Chriſtian Religion. — However, 


thoſe whom he ſo charitably favoured, have not much favoured 
him, fince they have repreſented him, in cuts and pictures, as. 
hanging between heaven and hell; and it is alſo well known 
that they have delivered him over to the tormentors, viz. the 
Ea purgaters; whoſe mercileſs inquiſition he has undergone, and 
under whoſe lalting execration he ſtill lies, and is like long enough 
to continue. . | | 4 

* Lutkerana trogadia intolerabili illum oneravit invidia. 
- + Tn reſpondende ſemper civilis erat; idgue habebat fibi pro- 
poſetum, omnind flylum incruentum ſervare, | 

t Dignitatum ac divitiarum perpetuus contemptor fuit ; neque 
euicguam prius otio ac libertate habuit.———Ob provebendas bonas 


fame | 


5 

ſome things. I cannot now tecollect the ſubject. 
not is it very material; thou h, if my memory doth 
not fail me, I think it was that great bone o con- 
tention, Tranſubſtantiation. But whatever the ſub- 
ject was, Eraſmus was immediately applied to, and 
karneſtly importuned, to return his a#/wer, The 
cauſe was undone, if he did not 5% and none 

more able than himſelf to do it. An anſtwer there- 
fore muſt be given by him. [ This, by the way, is 
the humour of many men: Anſwer, Anſwer: Re- 
Y, Reply: Rejoin, Rejoin“; or your character is 
1 and our cauſe along with it.] Not fo thought 
this wiſe and conſiderate man, There is no need 
ok anſwering, when nothing is ſaid that requires, or 
at leaſt deſerves, an anſwer ; Nor will it be honeſt 
to anſwer what I cannot reaſonably contradict, or 
may clearly diſcern to be wrong. And indeed. I 
Juſpe& from his words (though I am not ſure of the 
thing, not having the hiflory now by me) that he 
was in ſome doubt about the matter. However, 
- upon the whole, he frankly told his friends, that an 
anſwer from Him they were not to expect, how- 
ever they might interpret his refuſal, or whatever 
Zuinglius and his adherents ſhould think. Not, ſays 
he, that Tam afraid to engage with. Zuinglius, or 
even ten ſuch opponents : But in plain truth, and 
in two words, I do not like the ſubject, nor db ] 


The world is too often peſtered with ſuch writings. . They 
do harm. They hurt religion, and mens tempers, and ſeldom 
ſet truth in a due 1 It is much to be wiſhed that men 

would forbear, and that more reflection might make them leſs 
ritigious. It was a wiſe and good Man who made this obſerva - 
tion, well deſerving notice, and a place here. Authors fbould 
avoid, as much as they can, Replies and Rejoinders ; the uſual 

conſequences of which are, loſs of time, and lofs of — Ea 
Happy is he who is engaged iz controverſy with bis own Paſ- 
fions, and comes off ſuperior. | | 

+ Lua metuam wel decem Zuinglios, fi res et cord, &c. 
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love controverſy. The noiſy and duſty work of al- 
tercations he left to others who were more fond of 
it, and had been trained up in the low arts of chicane 
and ſcurrility, which he exceedingly deteſted. 
Although he ſcarce ever wrote any thing that 
pleaſed him, yet (ſuch is the temper of candid and 
good men) he entertained a favorable opinion of the 
writings of others; and put the beſt conſtruction 
upon every thing as far as it would bear. He a- 
voided as much as poſlible all cenſoriouſneſs; and 
abſtained from all appearance of contumely and op- 
probrious language, For he thought the cauſe of 
truth had no need of it T. And he was ever ready 
do retract an error when it ſhould be diſcovered to 
him . A truly ingenuous temper this, and the 

indication of a great and generous ſoul!  _ 
Whenever he undertook to write upon a ſubject, 
if he found he was not clear in any point, he would 
not go on with it, till he had received the utmoſt _ 
ſatisfaction from thoſe who were capable of giving 

it. And having been favoured with their aſſiſtance, 
he made juſt acknowledgments of the ſervice done 
him, and expreſſed his gratitude in a public manner, 
Being leſs ſkilled in the Hebrew language, when he 
began to write upon the New Teſtament, he called 
in the aid of Oecolampadius, whom he knew to be a 
much greater proficient therein than himſelf ; not 
preſuming to give his ſenſe of the ſacred Writers, 


* Negque quicquam unquam ſcripfit, quod ipſi placeret. == Candi- 
dus aliene doctrinæ eftimator. - | 5 

+ Tre patrocinantes veritati, ut in neminem fimus contumeiiofi.. 
—Videmus maximos etiam theologos noununquam & labi infigniter 
E Bballucinari ;——non uti quenguam inſeftemur ; qui Bac. 


us ab 

opere Chrifliano, imo a totã witd Chriſtiana, quam longi//ime debet 
. af in Nov. Teſt. nnn 

I Nos ad utrumgue juxta parati ſumus; ut vel rationem red- 

 damus, fi quid red monuimus, vel ingenus confiteamur errorem, 
feeubi lapfe deprebendimur. Ibid, 1 | 1 


till after he had thorowly examined them, and com- 
pared the Greek quotations in the New Teſtament 
with the original Hebrew in the Old. For he 
thought it was aſſuming to himſelf too great an au- 
thority, to paſs his deciding ipſe dixi, or confide in 
his own ſingle judgment, in an affair of ſuch im- 
portance. And therefore having recurred to the 
direction of his friend, and received his good offices, 
he afterwards did his character the juſtice it de- 
ſer ved. | 3 
There was one thing very extraordinary in him, 
with regard to his ſentiments of liberty, and the 
toleration of perſons of different perſuaſions from 
his own. His great benevolence to his fellow bei 
went beyond the common bounds; not thoſe mar 
out by Nature and Chriſtianity (which recommend 
a benevolence of large extent) but thoſe which the 
penuriouſneſs of mens charity have ſet to themſelves, 
and which are ſeldom exceeded in common practice. 
»—- T hoſe who diſbelieve the Chriſtian Revelation, 
are for the moſt part, or too many of them, in- 
veterate againſt it. The name of unbelievers is 
therefore generally odious to Chriſtians, and juſtly 
ſo, where ſuch adverſaries are malicious. For, by 
the way, what room or what handle can there be for 
malice, againſt ſo good · natured, ſo benevolent, and 
fo public-ſpirited a religion as the chriſtian is? a re- 
ligion alſo ſo well-grounded upon fact, as well as 
reaſon and equity, that the keeneſt malice can have 


* Nihil enim alienius ab ingenia moribuſque meis, quam ad ex. 
emplum Arſopice corniculæ alienis me venditare plumig. Hac igi- 
tur in parte adjuti ſumus operd ſubfidiarid viri non ſolum pietate, 
verùm etiam trium peritià linguarum eminentis, hoc e veri thea- 
Jogi Joan. Oecolampadii, guod iþ/e in literis Hebraicis nondum ed 
proceſſeram, ut mihi judicandi ſumerem autoritatem. —— Denique 
teftimonia Veteris Iuſtrumenti, que non pauca citantur, &c. cone 
tulimus & excuſſimus. Ibid. _ ON | 
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nothing to ſay againſt it, if it be conſidered with 
that impattiality, and that ſerivuſheſs, wherewith it 
ought to be conſidered. Now Bruſmut, who was 
thorowly convinced of the truth and excellence of 
this religion, tho? he could not bear ſuch unbelievers 
as were addicted to ſheer and ſcorn and ridicule, yet 
could ſhew a due regard and benevolence to ſuch as 


he found to be men of probity, civility, and can- 


dor. Svcb is my temper, ſays he, that I can love 
even a Jew, provided he is in other reſpetls ſociable 
end frienily, and forbears ſaying any thing diſreſpectm. 
fol of Ghrift tn my company . I find myſelf here 
at a ſtand, not knowing whether I may venture to 


propoſe this declaration to the love and eſteem of 


modern Chriſtians, or whether I may not fall under 
the eenſure and ill will of ſome of them for report- 
mg it on this occaſion, But benevolence being my 
temper,” as it was of Eraſians, I (hall make that my 


juſt excu'e for recommending what ſeems to me to 


be ſo amiable, and what I am perſuaded is ſo fer- 
viceable to the good of mankind, = e te 
On ſuch an occaſion therefore Jet me be allowed x 
free but friendly interpoſal between Unbelievers and 
Chriſtians, with reſpect to the point in view. 
You, Gentlemen, of the unbeliceing ſide, why will 
you be unfair, why will you be faryrical againſt the 
Chriſtian religion? Has it deſer ved any ill treatment 
at your hands? Has it attempted to do any thing 
mjurious to your intereſts ? Has it propoſed any 
thing for the hurt of human ſociety ?——lf not, be 
eaſy ; be at leaſt civil, and leſs virulent, in your 

fition. If, on the other hand, it aims at your 


greateſt good; if it propoſes the beſt doctrines and 


* Tali fen ingenie, ut wil Fudeum amare poſſini, mod) fit 
aliogui commodus conviftor & amicus, ner me coram blaſphemias 
-pomar is ien. Cat. lucubr. e 

beſt 


(4) L 
beſt precepts for the peace and happineſs of the 
ws v = you find in your hearts to be ſevere a- 
gainſt ſuch a religion ? Can you rationally treat it 
with diſeſteem and contempt ? or endeavour to ex- 
cite the odium of others againſt it? Tou will under- 
ſtand me- right, that I am ſpeaking here of the 
Chriſtian Religion itſelf, of that teligion which is 
laid down in the Bible; where alone it is to be 
found in its truth and purity, — And as for you, 
my, fellow-believers, of whatever ſect or denomina- 
tion; find an unbeliever who is calm, ſedate, and 
rational; who offers no affront to your religion, nor 
treats it with ill manners; who is willing to hear 
with ſeriouſneſs what you have to ſay in its behalf, 
and will behave wich due regard to your perſons 
and characters allow to this man freely the liberty 
of ſentiment which he defires ; converſe wich him 
upon amicable terms; reaſon with him, intreat him 
in love z offer him the ſtrongeſt arguments you can, 
on the behalf of your religion; offer them in mild- 
neſs and peace, and pray to God to direct him; 
but go no further; Uſe not the leaſt virulence or ili 
manners, leſt you bring a contempt on the Chriſtian 
name, and harden the diſbeliever againſt it, and a- 
gainſt whatſoever you can offer farther in its favour. 

Upon the whole, neither ſide ought to be in- 
veterate againſt the other, The dictates of Reaſon 
_ ought to be regarded by both, as being allowed by 
both. Now thofe recommend benevolence and for- 
bearance, civility and fair treatment, and condemn 
The contrary practice. And it muſt be allowed by 
all, that the Chriſtian Doctrine (which is intended 
to corroborate and improve reaſon) allows of nothing 

that is rude and uncivil, or that is paſſionate and 
bitter, in dealing with any that oppoſe it. The 
Chriſtian rule is, To be gentle to all men, and to en- 
deavour in the ſpirit of meetneſ and benignity to in- 


012 
firn#? thoſe that oppoſe themſelves to the truth. No 
Chriſtian is to go beyond this rule: On the other 
hand, no oppoſer is to treat the Chriſtian religion 
contemptuouſly, or to ſpit out blaſphemy and ob- 
loquy againſt the bleſſed Author of it; this being 
contrary to all good ſenſe and good manners. Who» 
ſoever diſbelieves the Chriſtian revelation, ought to 
have his reaſons for his diſbelief, Be his reaſons 
what they will, he will find none to juſtify his un- 
mannerly treatment of it, either in converſation or 
in writing, and ought therefore to refrain from ſuch 
treatment in both. If he cannot aſſent to Chriſti- 
anity himſelf, he may at leaſt allow others to enter- 
tain it, in conſequence of their own approval and 
conviction 7. None deſire Him to entertain it a- 
gainſt his will; nor, if he has any objections againſt 
it, to ſuppreſs them, but rather to produce them 
freely, ſo long as he does it candidly, and without 
virulence. The ſceptics in Tully's books de natura 
deorum, &c. are far more decent in their oppoſition 
to religion, than many who have ſince appeared on 
that ſide: And it can be no credit to modern adver- 
ſaries, to ſhew a worſe ſpirit than thoſe did, to 
whom they are ſo much indebted for their argu- 
ments, and for whoſe character they profeſs ſo great 
a veneration, | 


On this conſideration, it ſhould ſeem to be the le/s honour- 
able in any adverſaries of Chriſtianity, to proſecute it with in- 
vectives and raillery ; ſince this is taking undue advantage, know- 
ing that the profeſſors of this religion are not allowed to make 
the like returns in their Anſwers, and are expreſly tied down 
from every attempt of this nature, This conſideration therefore 
mould refrain men of any honor and generoſity, from taking 
ſuch advantage. | 

+ Proinde fi cui non libet in = verſari deliciis (may 
here be well applied, being the words of ſome candid and bene- 
volent perſon) certè ne obfirepat, ne obturbet, ne invideat meliora 
conantibus. Amplectantur ipſi quod amant, habeant, fruantur : 

nemo wetat ; nos bac illis non ſeripſimus, Præfat. ubi ſupr. T 
| : | | | 0 
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To look back towards Eraſmus, and bring him 
once more in view. Having thoſe two qualities in a 
high degree, which are ſo juſtly eſteemed in the pre- 
| ſent age, politeneſs and a love of liberty, his charac- 
ter has the greater title to our regard, and his con- 
duct to our imitation. His polite turn, both of 
thought and language, is ſufficiently ſeen in his ele- 
gant writings : And for his love of truth, and re- 
gard to freedom of judgment, we need only recol- 
ect that admirable declaration ſet down at the head 
of this paper: As I ihink it no diſgrace, to diſſent 
from the opinion of any Writer, of how great name or 
antiquity ſoever ; ſo I ſhall without much reluctance re- 
cede even from my own, if any one ſhall ſhew me better 
reaſons for another ; tho* the perſon that offers them, 
ſhould be ever ſo mean and illiterate *. This ſober and 
ſedate man had unqueſtionably as great a regard to 
authority, eſpecially that of the beſt ancients, as any 
man in his time. Nor was any man perhaps better 
verſed in them than he. Yet it is evident from this, 
as well as from many other paſſages in his writings, 
that he did not pay an implicit regard to any of 
them; knowing they were but men, and conſe- 
quently fallible, as well as others. For tho' he ar- 
rogated nothing to his own judgment, and allowed 
every other perſon his liberty in judging; yet he 
did not think it became him, or any other man of 
reaſon, to yield too great a deference to any human 
authority, however dignified or diſtinguiſhed, or 
however venerated and followed by any number of 
men, But what ſeems ſtill more amiable in him, 


he was always open to conviction, always ready to 


receive information, and to be directed to what 
ſhould appear to be right, however different from 
his preſent ſentiment. He conſidered himſelf as lia- 


* Amer. in 1 Cor. VII. p. 491. ed. Froben. 1555, 


ble 
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ble to miſtakes, like the reſt of his fellow- creatures ® , 
and was therefore free to alter his judgment, when 
better reaſons ſhould 'be offered. He thought it no 
ſhame to do this. Nor 7s it really any. But it is a 
great and a real ſhame not to do it, when we per- 
ceive we are in the wrong, and when clearer and 
better light breaks in upon us. To continue ſtill in 
our old opinions, is then a fault, is then a beterodoxy z 
being a heterodoxy from ourſelves: And a greater 
or worſe heterodoxy than this there cannot be : Ir 
amounts even to hereſy, in the trueſt ſenſe of the 

word. For it renders a perſon condemned in his 
own breaſt ; as adhering obſtinately to what he ei- 

ther knows, or has juſt reaſon to believe, to be 
wrong; and ſhutting his eyes wilfully againſt what, 
if he would but vouchſafe to open them, he could 
not but perceive to be right. | 


78 The true, the juſt, and the fair way, is to pro- 
_ ceed uniformly from time to time, according to the 
i | beſt light that God ſhall give us; to be attached to 
no party, to preclude no inſtruction, tho? it ſhould 
come from the ſimpleſt and meaneſt of men; ei- 
amſi fit idiota qui doceat, We ſhould have our ears 
open to reaſon, whenever, and by whomſoever it is 
offered. For reaſon is in itſelf the ſame, whoever 
offers it. Nor does the quality of the perſon in 
the leaſt diminiſh from its ſtrength, or from our ob- 
34 ligation to attend to it. It is truth we are to regard, 
4 and not the perſon. And our reaſon is given us to 
; diſcern truth; at leaſt to inquire after it, and find it 
k | if we can. And when we find, we ſhould embrace 
' 


A 2 


5 a . wo 1 a TOW Ft, 


and obey it. | . 
There is not, upon the whole, a inore amiable 
diſpoſition, or one that more becomes an honeſt 


a fd A RV. 


| * Homines ſumus (ſpeaking of himſelf in this light,) & bu- 
mani nibil alienum a nobis efſe ducimus, Præfat. ſupr, citat. 


man, 


„„ >. - 

man, and a true Chriſtian, than a love of truth, 

and. a. readineſs to receive it: Nor could any one 
have better expreſſed, or ſhewn greater evidence 
of this 'diſpoſition, than Eraſmus has done. His 
example therefore deſerves to be conſidered; and if 
conſidered with ſuch. attention as to produce the 
ſame ingenuity in others, which appeared in him; 
the world, I will venture to ſay, will be much hap- 
pier than it is, and that ſoon. For either there will 
be fewer debates among men, than there are at pre- 
ſent; or they will at leaſt be managed with much 
better temper, than they are commonly. obſerved 
WH go; |  Defiderins. 


NU M B. II. 


Ut litigia in rebus Sacris aut pror ſus conſilaſcant, aut 
ad Evangelii. propagatione;n, ad florentem Ecclęſiæ 
. Conditionem, ad totius orbis bonum, & Dei gloriam, 
ringentibus fruſira ingeniis rixefis, pacatiora eva- 
Adant omnia. Th. Hayne de pace eccleſiaſtica. - 
HAVE long and often reflected with concern 
upon the various controverſies: about religion. 
hey appear to me to be all of them hur:ful, unleſs 
they were managed with more decency, and better 
remper. My Lord Bacon obſerves, in one of his 
eſſays, that controverſies upon this ſubject, were 
unknown among the Healbens. Would to God 
they had never been known among Chriftians ! Can 
Chriſtians juſtify a practice which their religion 
condemns, and the Heathens were ſtrangers to? 
Will not the latter riſe up in judgment againſt the 
former, if this be fact? His Lordſhip indeed ſpeaks 
chiefly of diſputes concerning the ceremonies of re- 
ligion. But this does not mend the matter. For 
what is it that Chriſtians have made a greater ſtir 
= q about, 
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about, than ſuch ceremonies ? Have they not often 
_ contended about them, even to the deſtruction of 


all the vital parts of their religion; and do they 
not. continue to do ſo to this day?—— It really 
grieves a ſerious, ſober, and conſiderate mind, to 
think of theſe contentions ; and more to think of 

the manner in which they are carried on. Diſcuſſions 
upon any ſubject might undoubtedly be managed 
with ſufficient decency, and with all imaginable in- 


offenſiveneſs, if men thought fit, and if they ſought 
only for Truth: Which, after all, is not ſo very 


difficult to be found, if they ſeek it with an honeſt 
and impartial mind. But alas! (one does not well 
know how they order it) prejudice and ſpleen ſeem 
8 more in mens breaſts, than real religion, 

the love of truth. Carried on, I ſuppoſe, with 
an impetuous eagerneſs for diſpute, they inſenſibly 
loſe both, and, what is worſe, ſeem content to loſe 


them. Unhappy mortals! Little do they know 


the value of theſe; and little do they conſider the 


inſignificancy of many of thoſe other points, about 


which they ſo often and ſo earneſtly contend. 


Surely they have not yet learnt of Him who was 


meek and lowly in heart, to refrain their ſpirits after 
his example; and his great command of loving one 


another ſeems to be ſtill yew to them. I am afraid 
it will continue to be new and unknown to many, 
_ unto the world's end. 1 | 


I own I am diſpleaſed with all theſe trifling alter- 


_ cations among Chriſtians; who when in under- 
ftanding and behaviour they ought to be Men, too 
often ſhew themſelves, by their little quarrels, to 


be ſtill children in both. One would reaſonably ex- 


; pet that thoſe who profeſs to be taught by ſo divine 
a Maſter, would pay a greater regard to his precepts 


and example; and, for the honour of his religion, 
would ftriye to adorn it by union, rather than diſ- 


ſenſe; and therefore freely permitt 
ſuch as it is, to examine with fairneſs and candor, 


either ſide. Had I been - dabler in controverlies, 


017 
grace it by contention, But you ſee it is otherwiſe z 
and eyery ſerious Chriſtian laments it, whilſt the 
enemies of religion rejoice at it, and too eaſily find 


| and improve an advantage, which they ſa diligently 


ſcek, in every ill-· conducted debate between the 


- diſciples of peace. „ : 
Well, tho' I am not a little offerided, I will re- 


frain myſelf, if I can, and ſpeak a word or two in 
a calmer manner; deſcending to a particular ſub- 


ject. I was looking, the other day, into a piece, 
lately publiſhed, which is like, if I miſtake not, to 
occaſion ſome controverſy. How do you think 1 


read it? Having nothing, that I know of, to bias 
me, and deliring only to learn the truth, I ſat my- 
ſelf down with an equal mind to ſeatch after it. 
I do not yet certainly know, whether I have found 
itz nor am I anxious. It is enough, for me that I 


ſincerely ſeek it; ever willing to embrace it, wher- 


ever I can diſcern it. I could not but think, as I 


was going along, how much happier I was in my 


peruſal of this treatiſe, than thoſe, who peruſed it 


with a view of anſwering it. They, to be ſure, 
were inceſſantly upon the watch; they ſought where 
they might lay hold of the author: I ſought for 


nothing, but to know whether he 1 truth and 
my judgment, 


whatever he attempted to prove. For I ſeriouſly 
conſidered, and was fully ſatisfied, that truth muſt 


| and will have its way, and indeed ought to have it, 


whether we are willing or no.. I therefore made 
it my buſineſs, in examining the ſubject, to minute 


_- down the arguments, that occurred to me, on both 


ſides of the queſtion z which I intend to conſider at 


my leiſure, and from thence to form my judgment 


as well as I can of the whole, without partiality to 


and | 
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can be diſcovered. It is almoſt unavoidable but 


(18) 25 
and ſet againſt this book before I ſaw it, and there- 
fore reſolved at all adventures to anſwer it, I ſhould 
have loſt all the pleaſure, which I have found in pe- 
ruſing it; I mean the pleaſure of ſearching after 
truth. My mind would have been continually 
upon the hurry, if not alſo upon the fret; and I 
ſhould not have had a moment's delight in the 
employ, unlefs where I chanced to find my author 


- tripping, and therefore like to give me the unmanly 


pleaſure of inſulting him. Thus it is, 1 fear, 
with moſt writers of controverſy, being refolved to 
anſwer before they bear; and when they hear, not 
being able to judge: For Veſprit de diſpute gaſte 
beaucoup Pefſprit ; and © prejudice, with too many, 
*< predetermines a cauſe, before it comes to a fair 
© hearing.” O my ſoul, come not thou into their ſecret; 
unto their aſſembly, mine honour, be not thou united! 
When the late great controverſy with Mr. War- 
Burton was on foot, I was of the fame free and even 
turn of mind. I was for hearing the man our. 
But the world would not allow him that fmall fa- 
vour: And ſo they and I are diſappointed of his 


diſcoveries. Surely had ſo great a genius been per- 
"mitted, he might have ſtruck out ſome new lights, 


that might have been of conſiderable ſervice to re- 
ligion; even tho” he ſhould have happened, as men 


of ſuch extraordinary talents ſometimes do, to de- 


viate into what he calls the province of paradox. 
And ſuppoſe he had; would there have been any 
great hurt, fo long as he ſought the truth, and en- 
deavoured to diſplay it, tho* he might happen to 


"miſs of it? Inquiry ſhould be left free for all men; 


and perfons of large minds have no fear about the 
conſequences of finding truth, by whomſoever it 


when men of great abilities are ſearching for it, 
they will accidentally ftrike out into ſome paradox, 
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and what may have no ſufficient foundation. But 


what then? It is better; that the ſearch ſhould be 
made, tho* the diſcoveries conſequent upon it 
ſhould be attended with ſome ſingularities, and what 
cannot fo readily be acquieſced in ®. One truth of 
importance found will make ample - amends for 
twenty lefler errors. For theſe will not paſs with 
men of judgment; and cannot do half ſo much 


harm, as the diſcouraging of free inquiry does; 


which is a means to remove then. And therefore 
had that learned man been ſuffered to purſue his 
ſcheme, without throwing ſo many obſtacles in his 
way at his firſt ſetting out; it is not improbable 


but by this time we ſhould have been delighted with 


ſeveral very important diſcoveries, tho blended 


Perhaps with ſome notions peculiar to the author, 


and of leſs conſequence to the world upon the whole. 
But then, ſuppoſing this, would it not have been 
eaſy for good minds to have forgiven him, in con- 
ſideration of greater ſervices z and would it not have 
been equally eaſy for our learning to have pointed 
aut his miſtakes, and for our judgment to have 


corrected them? But we were impatient, and we 
tee the effect of ſuch immature eagerneſs to enter 


»The judicious Mr. Med: rightly obſerves, that liberty of 
examination and conjecture is abſolutely neceſſary in order to 
make any great and uſeful diſcoveries. Nay, he carries the 


matter ſo far as to ſay, that unleſs we are allowed not only to 


think with freedom, but even to err with impunity in ſome + 
things, we ſhall never be able to diſcover truth to any valuable 
patgats, or to promote its progreſs and ſucceſs in the world: 

lud pro certo habens, niſi in hiſce talibus liberiùs paulo ſentiendi 


ind & errandi venia concedatur, ad profunda illa & latentia 


Veritatis adyta viam nunquam patefactum iri. And the great 


Lord Bacon, as I remember, doth ſomewhere propoſe, that 


enerous tho' unſucceſsful attempts to diſcover any uſeful and 
important truths, ſhould be publicly rewarded. So far was this 
wiſe man from diſcouraging ſuch attempts, tho' they ſhould be 
attended with ſome errors, and diſplay ſome new ſentiments 
not to be found in any creed. 185 


C 2 the 
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the liſts with a man of ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities, 
before he could ſpeak his mind. A treatment this, 
which many other extraordinary perſons have met 
with, when they have attempted to do ſervice to 
the Chriſtian Cauſe in a way, that was not common; 
and to reſcue this religion from its ſhackles, by 
arguments more ſuitable to its principles, than thoſe, 
which had been a means of enſlaving it. Thus (as 
has been rightly obſerved by a ſincere Friend to this 
Religion and this Writer) /ome of the beſt Defenders 
of Chriſtianity, down from Origen, &c. have been 
unkindly uſed and traduced by injudicious Chriſtians, 
for a harder epithet ſball not be given to them. © | 

For my own part, I can truly fay this of myſelf, 
that Lam againſt hindring any man from ſearching, 
and from endeayouring to do ſervice to religion, 
in any good way, tho' he ſhould proceed upon a 
Plan, that I could not altogether approve of: that I 
am for allowing free and fair inquiry in all caſes; 
that in all my life I have been deſirous to find truth 
myſelf, and to ſee it diſcovered by others; and that 
to: the laſt day of it, I hope to be of the ſame in- 
genuous and unprejudiced diſpoſition. Truth alone 
is honourable ; and truth alone can give content 
and peace. This only can do ſervice to religion; 
and if we hope to do it ſervice. by any other mea- 
ſares, we defeat its ends, and blaſt our endea- 
vours. | . 
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Oderat rixas & jurgia, præſertim inter erudilos ; ac 
turpe eſſe dicebat viros indubitatè doctos canind rabie 
Famam viciſſim ſuam rodere ac lacerare ſcripiis tru- 
cibus, tanquam viliſſimos de plebe cerdones in angi- 
portis ſeſe luto ac ſtercore conſpurcantes. Rigaltius 


— 


in vit. Puteani. 


— 1 WAS ſo much pleaſed with what you told 
Iume had been lately agreed upon amongſt 
you, in reference to the ſubject we diſcourſed upon, 
that I reſolved to take the firſt opportunity to com- 
municate my further obſervations: Which may, 1. 
flatter myſelf, be of ſome little ſervice to help for- 
ward the good deſign, and, if poſſible, to ſhame 
out of the world that bitter 2nd malignant ſpirit, 
which 1s ſo common in controverſial writers, but is 
at the ſame time fo prejudicial to the cauſe of truth, 
and to the honour and advancement of the Chriſtian 
. ͤ v r 
My obſervations, ſuch as they are, ſhall be 
formed upon a review of ſome paſt controverſies, 
and the ſentiments of ſome wiſe and good men in 
relation to the manner of handling them. I pro- 
poſe no more in this Letter, than to furniſh you 
with a few materials: Which you may either in- 
corporate into your ſcheme, or lay aſide, as you 
ſhall-think proper. | EE 5, * 
I could heartily wiſh, that the writers of contro- 
verſy would conſider one pattern at leaſt, which is 
laid before them in the New Teſtament. Michael, 
the Archangel, when contending with the devil about 
the body of Moſes, durſt not bring againſt him a rail- 
ing accuſation,” but [only] ſaid, The Lord rebuke thee. 
Patience and wiſdom becoming the excellence of an 
nn Cy” Angel! 


| 
| 
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Angel! Let us reflect a little upon this. An Arch- 


angel, diſputipg with an infernal Spirit, would not 


preſume to calumniate, or uſe any bitter and re- 


oachful words. How is the ſcene changed ! 
hat difference has been ſhewn ſince, in the manage- 
ment of diſputes! An Archangel dur not bring a 


railing accuſation ; But a Chriſtian dares, and will 


do it. The former durſt not do it, even in com- 


bating with the devil, the grand | accuſer. of ibe 


brethren : But the latter adventures upon it boldly, 
and without the leaſt 'remorſe or ſhame, even in 
difputing with his brethren, bis own Motber's ſons, 
Further : What was the diſpute about ? It was about 


' the body of Moſes, Have we not had the moſt fiery, 


and even the moſt bloody diſputes among Chriſtians, 
about the body of Chrift ? I ſhould be almoſt tempted 


to think, that the Apoſtle, foreſeeing thoſe future 


diſputes, might throw in this inſtance as a caveat 
againſt them. But alas (ſuppoſing he did) how few 
have attended to it, or cared any thing about it, 

in compariſon of the gratifying of their angry paf- 
ſions! Mr. Nelſon makes a juſt obſervation upon 
this piece of hiſtory, The conduct of the Arch- 
angel, in his conteſt with Satan, ſbould teach all men, 


but eſpecially thoſe, who are as Angels of God in the 


Church, 10 be aſhamed and afraid, particularly in con- 


 troverfies about religion, to uſe railing and injurious 


reflections; fince ſuch opprobrioas language neither be- 
comes the nature of their office, nor their charatier as 
Chriſtians. This obſervation coming from a Gentle» 
man of the Laity (who himſelf never offended in 
this inſtance, in any of his writings) comes the more 
home to the Gentlemen of the Clergy z and ſhould 
therefore, I think, be the more regarded by them, 
To them, as I take it, is that Apoſtolical monicion 
more immediately directed; The ſer ant of the Lord 
muſt not (rive, but be gentle wnio all men, apt 10 reach, 

N | 5 | | patent ; 


„ 
patient; in meekneſs inſorutting thoſe that oppoſe theme 
ſelves, &c. copying herein the example of their 
bleſſed Maſter, who did not firive, nor cry, neither 
did any man bear his voice in the ſtreets (being mild, 
gentle, quiet, and averſe to all contention and 
oſtentation: my A bruiſed reed did be not break, and 
ſmoking flax did be not quench, &c. Therefore are 
his Miniſters peculiarly ſtyled the ſervants of the 
| Lord, as having him for their pattern, who left to 
them more eſpecially this amiable example of peace- 
ableneſs and forbearance, that they ſhould follow his 
ſteps. And indeed to all Chriſtians is given this 
precept (which they are carefully to obſerve, even 
when they have to do with — cavillers ;) 
Be ready always to give an anſwer do every man, that 


aſteth yu a reaſon of the hope, that is in you, with 


meekneſs a, fear, not with forwardneſs and petu- 
lancy, and with an itch of diſputing. The Apoſtle 
exhorts the man of God to be upon his guard againſt 
this, to avoid controverſies ny diſputes, as things 
of ill tendency, knowing — contentious 
 wranglings do but — ariſe. And it very well 
merits our obſervation, that in his two letters to 
Timathy, and in that directed to Titus, he inculcates 
this precept na leſs than fave times, to engage theſe. 
ſervants of Gad, to decline queſtions and diſputes 
(which tend little to edification in faith and holinefs) 
.and to apply their main care to that, which is prac- 
tical and uſeful, as being of far more importance 
in itſelf, and more becoming their character as 
Evangeliſts. Do the work of an Evangelis : Which 
dee war but peace, and endea- 
vour to promote it amongſt all Chriſtians ; not to 
inveigh, 1 and 2 —_ Yr mild and 
gentle language diſpoſition 
OR). fs by ary Le IRIS 
{often mens 8 and blunt the edge of their 
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reſentment; not to vilify, contemn, and overbear, 
but by cloſe reaſoning, and hard arguments, to 
endeavour to inform mens underſtanding, and con- 
vince their judgment. And this ſeems the more 
reaſonable and prudent upon this account; becauſe 
oy a good man rightly obſerves) © No one, that is 
in an error, thinks that he is ſo: And: therefore, 
ſays he, if we go — by violence to rend mens 
opinions from them, they will but hold them ſo 
much the faſter: but if we have but ſo much pa- 
tience and charity, as to unrip their errors by 
degrees, they will at laſt fa!l in pieces of them- 
ſelves, — We are therefore with great lenity and 
meekneſs to inſtru the erroneous, even when 
they oppoſe the truth; who, if they will not bear 
gentle reaching, will much lefs yield to ſharp in- 
vectives, or provoking diſputes. Till they can 
be brought, by conſideration and reaſon, to be 
* agents in recovering themſelves, no teaching or 
_ * diſputing will recover them.“ The ſpirit of meek- 
_ alone is calculated to do this. The meek will 
| God guide in judgment, the meek ſball underſtand his 
Ways, and be able to teach them unto others. Seek 
righteouſneſs, ſeck meekneſs. Follow. after righteouſ- 
neſs, godlineſs, faith, love, patience, meekneſs. 1 
Be ſerch you by the meekneſs and gentleneſs of Chrift. 
Put on (as the elett of God) kindneſs, humbleneſs of 
mind, meekneſs, long-ſuffering ; forbearing one another, 
and forgiving one another. With all lowlineſs and 
 meekneſs, with long. ſuffering, forbearing one another 
in ing 10 keep the unity of the ſpirit 
—— To ſpeak evil of no man; to be 
no brawlers, but gentle, ſhewing all meekneſs unto all 
men. Be at peace among yourſelves; be patient to- 
wards all men. That ye may increaſe and abound in 
love one ann another, and towards all men. Be 


e 
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 gloathed with humility. The ornament of a meek and 
quiet ſpirit is in the fight of God of great price. 
. - Theſe are plainly the principles, and this is un- 
deniably the ſpirit and temper of the Goſpel. But 
how ſadly are we fallen from thefe noble principles, 
and this lovely temper and ſpirit! It grieves me to 
recollect the numerous inſtances of the contrary, 
both in former and Jater times. But this I have 
choſen to make a part of my melancholy theme; 
hoping thereby to put Chriſtians upon reflecting, 
and growing wiſer and better. : 
How early did the evil ſpirit of contention begin 
to make its way into the Church! Even in the days 
of the Apoſtles, as I gather from ſome of their 
writings, And what tumults and diſturbances it 
raiſed therein afterwards, appears but too flagrantly 
in ſucceeding hiſtories. It would make one's heart 
ake, and almoſt diſſolve with grief, to read the 
late hiſtory of the Lives of the Popes, And yet 
the facts are ſo ſolidly proved, as to be paſt all 
diſpute. It is amazing to think, that the pureſt. 
and beſt religion could be ſo abuſed ; a religion, 
which, as a heathen writer confeſſes (ſuch is the 
force of truth) breathes nothing bur love, and 
tleneſs, and juſtice, Nil niſi juſtum ſuadet et lene. 
Theſe are the words of Marcellinus d. How greatly 
then was it perverted, to be made a bone of con- 
tention, and hatred, and injuſtice! This aroſe from 
no other principle, but a deviliſh, ſelfiſn, worldly 
ſpirit, and love of pre- eminence and earthly power. 
hich infatuated men ſo far, as to uſurp an autho- 
rity over the faith of their brethren, and make 
them adopt heatheniſh rites into the worſhip of 
Chriſtians. Their contentions were often abour 
trifles; about days, and months, and years; about 
mint, and aniſe, and cummin; neglecting #be 
$a Lb. 2. 3 
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weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, faith, 
and the love of God and of men. Theſe things, 
which they ought principally to have done, they 


very ſilently and contentedly paſſed over, paying no 


regard to them, and making them give way to their 
politic ichemes and worldly intereſts. And when 
they brought matters of faith upon the ſtage, how 
wofully did they pervert them; how did they cloath 
them in rags of their own invention, inſtead of that 
raiment of exquilite zeedle-work (above all human 
art and contrivance) which God had prepared, and 
his Son had exhibited, in decorations of wrought 
gold! They had their cautions, and diſtinctions, and 
fub-diſtinQions, one after another, ad infinitum ; 


and the true, plain, ſimple Chriſtian faith, and rules 


of gocd life, were intirely loſt from among men. 
This was the fatal turn: ſome remains of which 


continue to this day, and will not ſoon or eaſily be 


obliterated. 

In the dark ages ſucceeding (every age growing 
darker and darker, by means of prevailing tyranny, 
and arbitrary ſway) ſuperſtition, idolatry, and pro- 
faneneſs, ſeemed to cover the face of the earth. 


Faith was no where to be found : True religion was 


gone: Morals were diſregarded : Debates every 


where prevailed: The Scotifts, the Thomiſts, the 
Ocbamiſts, and the whole infatuated herd of their 
auxiliaries, divided the world between them init: 


When 

His temporibus ſurrexit Petrus Lombardus magifer fenten- 
tiarum. Hujus vero pulli plans Martii minutiis ſuis & queſtiun- 
enlis curiofioribus theologiam veram in ſcholaſticas tricas, & vixas 
minus neceſſarias comminuebant, & magns ex parte enervabant. 


Deinde ſurrexeruut Iqannes Scotus & Thomas Aquinas ;'>— 


Po, nowe Scotiſtarum & Thomiſtarum familia & ſectæ (magno 
Eccleſæ malo) exorte funt : qui ad pugnas paratiſſimi, & in 
rone contentionum & diſputationum immorientes, lucem ſacrarum 
Scripturarum obſcurarunt, &c. A primis temporibus ſectatorum 
Lombardi, Scoti & Aquinatis, in hunc diem, patres a - 

: ore 
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When the light of the reformation (after a long 
and diſmal night) broke in at laſt upon that thick 
darkneſs of ignorance and error, we ſtill find, to 
our ſorrow, that the old leaven of malice and wick; 


_ edneſs, debate and contention, did not ceaſe. The 
pater rays of the Goſpel did not diſſipate all the 


miſt, nor remove the riveted animoſity from mens 
hearts. There was a long and violent ſtruggle be- 
tween the children of light, and the children of 
darkneſs : And the papalians and reformers were 
inveterate againſt each other, almoſt co a degree of 


madneſs. Nay. the reformers (which I am ſorry to 
ſay) were many of them as inveterate againſt one 


another, as they were all of them reſolute againſt 
the Romaniſts. So little had true religion affected 
and reformed the hearts of thoſe, that eſpouſed it, 
tho* otherwiſe convinced of its importance, and 
ready to ſeal the teſtimony of it with their blood. 
What a ſtrange anſwer was that, which one of the 
contending parties gave to the Elector Palatine's 
Chaplain, exhorting them to peace and union, not- 


_ withſtanding their different ſentiments upon ſome 


ges of ſcripture ? No, ſaid they, it is impoſſible 
to be at peace and friendſbip with ſuch men. As for 
political friendſhip, we never refuſed it; but as for 
theological, we will never grant it. As if theology 
was intended to deſtroy, rather than promote friend- 
ſhip and peace z and as if peace in the Church was 
of a different nature from peace in the civil ſociety. 
Good God ! what diſtinctions are theſe? The bitter 
taunts and ill manners, that were uſed in many con- 
troverſies, make them very diſagreeable to a good 


3 Nerd Aſapulin, tanpuam ex truduce, contentiones alli allis in 


manus tradiderunt. Ita ut fint gallis in theatrum produc- 
tis fimillimi, gui, cum pugne nulla ſubſit cauſa, tamen ad ultimum 
molimine cla borantes, &c. Pax in terray c. 7. & 12. 
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| (28) 
mind on re-examining them. Vilifying and re- 
proachful language was the bane of ſuch contro- 
verſies z which otherwiſe might have been managed, 
not only without offence, but with great advantage 
to the cauſe of truth, The calling of names was 


become habitual, and never ſcrupled. Some of our 


men (whether Frich, Tindal, or Jay,) attacking 
Sir Thomas More, upon the ſubject of tranſubſtanti- 
ation, complimented him with the title of Mayſter 
Mocke. That great and wiſe man, tho' bred a Cour- 
tier, condeſcended to return the compliment in titles 
equally engaging ; Mayſter Maſke, and Mayſter 
Mummer . In the famous controverſy between 
Dr. Cranmer Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Dr. 
Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, where one would 


have leaſt expected to have found any perſonal re- 


flections and ſcurrilities on either ſide, we find but 
too much of this latter ſort on ſome occaſions, eſpe- 
cially in Gardiner's declamations, and ſometimes 
even in the anſwers of the good Archbiſnop, who 
fails not to be even with his adverſary in charges of, 

tying, &c. Which tho' no more than true in fact, 
as applied to Gardiner, might have been better for- 
borne, in a controverſy between men of ſuch ſta- 
tions, and in an affair, wherein religion was concern- 
ed. At other times he ſtyles him an ignorant Law- 
ger, being a Civilian. And in one place, if I re- 
member right, he ſpeaks of Dogges; alluding, 1 
ſuppoſe, to the ſnarling diſpoſition of ſome of the 
oppoſers of a reformation. Which reminds me of 
the controverſy ſome years before between Herman 
and Whuutington. What offence this latter had given, 
T cannot ſay: Only I find, that he was rude, and bit 


Pretty cloſe, where he faſtned his teeth. Which ex- 


* Anſwer to the peyſoned book wwhych 4 uml beretique hath 
nomed, The Supper of the Lorle. 
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cited and envenomed about half a dozen adverſa- 
ries. Therefore Dr. Horman, a Divine, and Vice- 
' Provoſt of Eton, being one of them, and willing to 
ſhew him a ſhrewd turn, expoſes him, in the fron- 
tiſpiece to his Apologeticon, as a Bear, baited by fix 
Dogs, &c. forgetting perhaps, that he made Him- 
ſelf one of them. Such low wit, and loathſome _ 
incivilities, were common in that age, and were ſo 
far from giving diſguſt, that they were in high re- 
pute; and that man gave moſt delight, who gave 
moſt offence. For the generality of readers were 
delighted, where the more judicious were offended. 
Nor were ſuch buffooneries vented only from 
the preſs, but alſo from the pulpit. You have an 
uncommon inſtance in $rype, which I care not to 

give you in words at length. And yet thoſe words 
(which you may ſee, Annals, vol. 2. 1580,) were - 
actually delivered in the Cathedral Church at Chi- 
chefter, by one Dignitary againſt another; the latter 
no mean man then, and ſometime after a Biſhop. 
* He could not contain his reproaches of the Doc- 
8 re (ſays my author) but moſt rudely aſ- 
« perſed him openly in that Church, in moſt inde- 
cent language, no way beſeeming the mouth of a 
Preacher in ſo public a place; betraying his own 
* malice, and envy, and pride, and conceit of him- 
© ſelf fi=——Sirype indeed ſays, after having given us 
thoſe moſt provoking words, There is no way of 
bringing this Preacher off, and excufing his extrava- 
gant expreſſions, but by ſaying, as ſurely he was, that 
in an over-weening conceit of himſelf, be was diſturbed 
in bis mind. Perhaps not much more ſo, than many 
others of his time, and ſince. Many controverfial 
writers have ſhewn themſelves to be little better than 
Bedlamites.diſturbed in their minds. However, 
they created diverſion : they made the public 
and happy, tho” at the expence of their own under- 


1 30) 
Randing, as well as = religion and good manners. 
Neglecting or diſregarding their own proper buſineſs 


(we may here apply the words of Pohbius) and 
launching out into extravagances and things foreign 


to their office, they expofed their folly, as upon a 
age, to the public ridicule nden Th invres 


And long after this (even for many years after) 
1&8 continued to be the humor of the times, and 
the grand entertainment of the public. In the un- 
happy days of our civil diſturbances, two Doctors in 
Divinity (both famed for their adherence to the royal 
caufe, and both equally ſufferers on the account of 
it) had a very undoctorly combat. One being at- 
tacked by the other, as no true friend to he Fn. 
nor to the Church, (they were perh: both of — 
too much friends to King Pope, and to bis Church) 
ſets him forth to the public view, in all the odious 
characters his brain could invent, or his pen deli- 
neate. The fellow ; the fellow without a name; this 
Nicbalas- Nemo; this Sir Jarvis Simple; this upſtart ; 
this fellow, who hath neither degree, name, nor dignity 
(tho?, in truth, he had all the three, and ſome of 
the higheſt of each ;) this cuckow z, this waſp z this 
mamus; this fellaw in a foo!'s coat, with his aduer- 
 Tiſement ,, ſuch a jack-an-ape ; thau black and allen 
| 7 irit, that car peſt at my writings, &c.——Ths ſame 

Hack and ſullen ſpirit (as he is here called) carping 
at the writings of a Mitred Head, who, by yore 
ſome innovating practices in the Church, 
ly diſpleaſed him and bis party, treats bis Lordſhip 
with very rough compliments, and ſhews no = 
regard to his high dignity, than he uſually did, in 
controverſy, to perſons of inferior ſtations. I hall 
not concern myſelf with the cauſe, that they debated, 
but give you ſome ſpecimens of the civilities they 
1 upon one another, in the courſe as de- 
ting 
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bating it. This reverend Gentleman (dedicating his 


book to the King) calls his right reverend Superior, 

Non-nemo; a moſt confident Ignaro; an idle dreamer ; 

a libeller; the greateſt libeller, the verieſt railer, the moſt 
notorious falfifier ;\ a ready maſter at railing ; full of a 
falſe dealing; ont that is perfect in the arts of railing, 
falffying; and deceiving , a. lewd practicer, who cares 
not if the Church were in a combuſtion, ſo he may warm 
bis hands by the flame thereof ; he and others of that 
crew. And addreſſing the Biſhop perſonally ; Speat 
man: Your doughty Self : So great a Clerk: Moſt learn- 
edly reſolved ! If you were a ſcholar [which he was well 
known to be; but in the heat of controverſy it would 
not be allowed] you would have been aſhamed to write 
this divinity : Never did any wretched cauſe meet 4 


fitter advocate : Such a dull, drowſy diſputant {who 


nevertheleſs was a man. of great vivacity] did never 
wndertake ſo great an argument, &c. If you would 
ſee more of this ſort of compliments, you may caſt 
your eye below *, The Prelate alſo (with juſt con- 


Speaking of the Biſhop's book, Kc. @ libel with a wit- 
a; 4 venomous diſcourſe; counterfeit fluff moſt of it, ana 
evrought with ſo much fraud and falſbood, that there is hardly 
one true flitch in all the worl; palpable, groſs, extreme ful / 
hood of the man ; ſuch and ſo many impoſtures of all forts auer 
never thruſt upon the world in ſo ſmall a volume. Scurrilous 
and full of folly, ſcandalous and full of faction. A lie; a fat- 
tious figment, And to the Prelate himſelf ; Tour word is not 


_ worth the taking : A trick of yours x one of thoſe many tricks you 


have played fo often. Tour maſter- piece of ignorance ; not ſuch an- 
-other to be found in all the country. As you have moſt ignorantiy 
Set it down. Such is your greſs ignorance. Again: With an un- 
paralleled kind of impudence. In my life T never knew equal im- 


| pudence. With a ridiculous confidence. Good ſtore of confident 


ignorance, and 'gro/5 fal/ifications. He comes into the field with 


no other weapons than inſolent | 3k; and falſbaod, &c. As 


maxing all this! The end was diſmal. In theſe and many other 


putants of the times, was fadly, and foon after, verified that 
—— the Poet, ” | . 
cant ſabitòè per mutus uulreru fratres ! 
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cetn be it ſpoken) greatly exceeded the bounds of 
-Chriftian moderation in this conteſt. Whatever 


titles might be due to his adverſary, would they not 


have been better forborne in ſuch a diſpute as this? 


The adverſary hath taken care to exhibit moſt of 
them in one view; to which 1I ſhall take the liberty 
to add ſome, that he hath omitted. This fellow, this 
poor fellow ;, this domineering fellow ; poor Doctor; 


railing Doctor; doughty Doctor; blinking Doctor; 
our noble Doctor; Biſhop would be z [which by the 


way, he never was, even after the reſtoration :] 


 feribler ; wrangler; common barreter ; ſcurrilous 
' railer ; railing Philiſtin ; this animal pugnaciſſimum ; 


a firebrand ;, a moſt ridiculous creature for his reaſon- 
ing; a moſt injudicicus and trifling novice [then about 
ſix or ſeven and thirty ;] this muſhroom ; this ſqueamiſh 


gentleman ; this falſe fingered gentleman ; this impoſtor ; 


braggard; whiſffler ; a thing that cannot bluſh, my 
Dan Noſotros ; baughty, impudent companion; moun- 


' tebank ;, fawning ſycophant ;, baſe ſycophant; a Divine 


of whims and ſingularity; &c. [Which laſt charac- 


ter might be too well deſerved.) It is a diſgrace to 


Divinity, that its Profeſors ſhould uſe ſuch Billing ſ- 
gate, and diſcover to the world, that they had ſuch 
black venom working in their hearts : | 


w—Taml ene animis celſtibus ire ! 


But this, it ſeems, was the common diſtemper of 


thoſe times, as we learn from Biſhop Hall; who 
being himſclf of ſo gracious a ſpirit, deſerved to 
| hve in far better. In theſe times, ſays he, it is 
rare to find any writer, whoſe ink is not tempered 


with galland vinegar ;z any ſpeaker, whoſe mouth 
s not a quiver of ſharp and bitter words. Thoſe 


above cited were certainly as ſharp and bitter, but 
withal as mean and deſpicable, as any that * 
. we 
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well edme from a foul mouth, or a proſtitute pen. 
| You will do me the juſtice to believe, that I produce 
them with no other view, than to render ſuch a way 
of writing odious and contemptible; as in every 


ſober man's judgment it deſerves to be. 
It is not my intent, nor would I be io diſagree- 
ably imployed; as to muſter up a whole ſeries of 


_ Ummannerly' controverſies, in every period of time. 
I paſ&'by many. I touch only upon = few, ſuch as 


occur to my memory,” and may be proper to my 


put poſe. I may mention ſome later inſtances. Biſhop 
Parker, tho* bred a' Puritan, proved afterwards in- 


veterate againſt that ſet of men. He had a ſmart 


conteſt with Marvel (a Lay-Gentleman of ſhrewd 
wit and ſenſe) who eſpouſed the-cauſe of the non- 


conformiſts. Here were two combatants met, of a 
keen, ſatyrical turn; who would neither of them 


give way to the other, but reſolved each of them to 


maintain his point, at the expence of every thing 
that was kind and candid. For they ſtrove with all 
the virulent wit, that each of them was maſter of 


(and they had both of them a more than ordinary 
ſhare of it) to foil each other; and did ſo belabour 


one another, ſo cut, and hack, and laſh, and vilify, 
that one part of the public was as much amazed, as 
the other was entertained, with ſuch hoſtilities on 
both ſides. They are now each of them gone to 
their long home, and I would chuſe to fay no more 
about them. One thing occurs to me, which I would 
briefly take notice of. Dr. Nichols (ſome where in 
his Apology) ſays, that Biſhop Parker is ſcarce nota- 
ble for any thing, beſides ſmart ſatyrical expreſſions. 

He might probably mean, in his controverſies with 
diſſenters z where he may well be allowed to have 
verified this character. But I cannot allow, that 
he deſerves it, in all his writings. His Demonſtra- 
tion wy the divine authority * the * * nature, and 
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2 the Chriſtian religion, (a mau me! 
is a juſt exception, 
The #finitarian controverſy, which came on not 
long after, was managed by ſome in a manner, that 
was extremely unbecoming ſo great a ſubject. What 
unhappy extremes did thoſe two dignified Divines 
run into, Sherlock and South ! the one charging the 
other with tritbeiſin, and he him again with Sabel- 
Faniſm, &c. But more inexcuſable ſtill were the 
witty ſatyrs of two ſuch grave men upon each other, 
in the handling of ſo ferious an argument. The 
Dean of St. Paul's could not refrain from comparing 
the Prebendary of Weſtminſter to Don Quixot, The 
Prebendary, in return, very calmly obſerves, that he 
knew of no reaſon, that Mr, Dean had to liken him 
to that romantic hero, but becauſe he had once in 
his life fought with a windmill, The extraordinary 
conduct of theſe great men, thus expoſing religion 
and one another, drew from a ſerious and good 
man pn? himſelf a melancholy ſtander - y,) An 


< earneſt and compaſſionate ſuit for forbearance, 


addreſſed to theſe and ſome other learned Controver- 


tiſts, upon that weighty ſubject. This ſerious: and 
friendly ſuitor was no leſs than a Biſhop *®, tho* he 
was not then commonly known to be the Nan. But 

it fared with him, as with other benevolent in- 
terpoſers, that would fain make peace between liti- 
gants. One of the parties immediately roſe up in 
arms againſt him, and warned him to ſtand off, in- 
ſtead of ftanding by, treating him with, a ſeverity 
and tartneſs upon this occaſion, which was by no 
means due to ſo great a character. And when the 

good Prelate replied, the other reſolving to have the 
laſt word, ſoon convinced him, that it was his wiſer 


wy to deſiſt ; which he accordingly did, with the 
* Dr. me, amen of Cork 


medkneſs 


„ 30 1 
meckneſs and prudence that became him. —The 
other uaſeemly debates, that were kept glowing for 


many years upon this awful theſis, 1 willingly paſs 
over, wiſhing they had never ſubſilted, or were by- | 


_ ried in laſting oblivion. Dean Prideaux, a man of 
peace, ſo ſadly lamented them, andi other unſeaſon- 


able controverſies of the times, that obſerving their 
fatal tendency, and foreſecing their diſmal conſe- 


222 he drew up a learned treatiſe, ſhewing the 


ire effects of ſuch debates; which ended in the 
total overthrow of the once flouriſhing Churches of 
the Eaſt. You will ſee with concern what he fays 
upon this occaſion, in his introduction to the Life of 
Mohammed. 
The controverſy of the learned Divines in Comva- 


cation aſſembled, about rights and privileges pecu- 
liarly their own, and beſt known to themſelves, 
ſhould be left to die with that venerable aſſembly, 
that raiſed it, and ended with it. The inveterate 


odium againſt the incomparable Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
and the many unworthy reflections caſt upon his ex- 


alted character, being forgiven by himſelf, will be 


forgotten or diſregarded by poſterity. The rou 
and unhandſome treatment of the mild and ge 


. Biſhop Flee:wood raiſes an amazement in ingenuous 


minds, that ends in a generous indignation. And 
the many and very great indignities, which another 
Biſhop ſuſtained, whilſt he was maintaining the cauſe 
of liberty, are ſo freſh in memory, that they need 


not be mentioned by me, and are, I dare ſay, by 
this time reflected upon with ſhame by ſeveral of 


his adverſaries. By himſelf, I make no doubt, they 
are reflected vpon as an acceilion to his deſerved 


_ praiſe. 


You will, I know, excuſe my forbearing to pro- 


ceed any further upon theſe invidious topics. I have 


perhaps tired N too much _ lo — 2 
E D 2 * 
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ſubject. But my view and deſign have been inti- 
mated to you before. And now I turn to entertain 
you briefly with the reflections made by ſome learned 
men, upon the improper management of contro- 
verſy, and the pernicious effects of ſuch manage- 
"ment. _—— © I wiſh (fays Biſhop, Kennet) that the 
excellent parts of many writers were not ſpent up- 
on frivolous arguments, where by ſubtleties and ca- 
vils, and controverting quibbles, they ſerve only to 
. weaken Chriſtianity, and (what otherwiſe were par⸗ 
donable) to expoſe one another v. To fee with 
what bitterneſs and rancor of ſpirit the diſputers 
of this world engage themſelves in the controverſies 
of religion; with what ſcurrility and reflections they 
charge their arguments; with what loads of calumny 
and reproach, implacable hated, and unchriſtian 
heats, they purſue thoſe, who differ from them, and 
oppoſe their ſentiments; one would think it was 
not truth, but deviliſh revenge and popular applauſe 
they ſought after; and that it mattered not how 
much the honor of religion ſuffered, provided the) 
could but fecure their own, and gratify their pal. | 
ſions T.“ Theſe words are really very affecting, and 
untowardly diſputants may ſee herein the true pic- 
ture of their mind and practice, as well as the ſprings 
and motives of their ill- conducted zeal : a zeal not 
truly Chriſtian, whatever they may think; and what 
they can by no means juſtify, but will reflect upon 
with ſhame and concern, at the great day of account, 
when they ſhall appear before that mild and merciful 
Judge, who by his precepts and practice had taught 
them better things. Surely, as the great Lord Bacon 
* ſomewhere obſerves, © a character of Love is more 
proper for debates about matters of religion, than 


„ Pref. to parechial antiquities. V', 
1 Needbams conſiderations on Church-diviſions, p. 8. a 
- &* bps | 19 5 0 that þ 
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© that of Zeal,* eſpecially ſuch a zeal, as is here re- 
prehended, being rather a gratifying of paſſion, than 
acting for the honor of religion, or having any true 
concern for its advancement. No, that is com- 
monly. the leaſt and the laſt regarded, tho' often- 
times the zeal, that 1s exerted, eſpecially if it be vio- 
lent, is pretended to be upon the account of it. 
There is no hoſtility (ſays the Sieur Montaigne) 
accounted ſo excellent, as that, which is cloked with 
the pretence of the Chriſtian Religion. Our zeal 
_ performs wonders, when it ſeconds our inclinations 
to hatred, c.“ I cannot forbear adding thoſe other 
words of the ſame obſerving Man, which I elſe- 
where meet with in his miſcellanies. The diſputes, 
which are managed with heat and paſſion [and moſt 
are managed with too much of both] ought to be 
forbidden [by Law} as well. as the other crimes of 
the tongue [or pen.] We firſt quarre] with mens 
reaſon, and then with the perſons. We only learn 
to diſpute, that we may contradi ; and while "WM 
one contradicts another, and is contradifted by him 
again, it often falls out, that all the fruit of the diſ- 
pute is to Hoſe and deſtroy the truth,” Indeed the 
itch of diſputing, ſo common in the world, even in 
the Chriſtian part of it, makes us loſe and deſtroy 
both the truth, and the temper of Chriſtianity ; a 
temper ſo neceſſary in order to diſcern its truth, and 
be charmed with its excellence; a meek, an 
humble,fand a candid temper ; a temper, which the 
Saviour of the world ſo abſolutely requires of his 
| followers, Can a man be a true Chriftian without 
it? Can he maintain either the truth or the honor of 
his religion, whilſt he is a ſtranger to this temper ? 
Pray give me leave to aſk, upon this important oc- 
caſion; ſhould we not firft, ſtudy our religion, and 
attain the temper of it, before we begin to diſpute 
about it? Should we not become Chri/izans, before 
| "9 "== 
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we become Diſputants? Shall we be able, with good 
grace and ſucceſs, to defend the ruth of our reli 
gion, without having its temper? And will the great 
Author of it reward us for what we do, tho? we do 
it, as we may pretend, for the honor of his name, 
and may flatter ourſelves, that we are doing him ſer 
vice? Alas, alas! I am concerned for the diſputes 
of men, about what they either do not underſtand, 
or care not to conſider. The thought is really mor-- 
tifying, and I will leave it. Why ſhould I trouble 
you with more reflections of this kind? I go on 
therefore as I intended, deſiring to give you plea» 
ſure, and not pain. e ET 
' I ſcarce remember to have met with any thing 
more affecting and more weighty upon this ſubject, 
than the words of that great Man, Archbiſhop 
Tillotſon, compoſing his thoughts toward the latter 
Part of his life, to the promoting of practical Chriſ- 
tianity, and taking his leave of controverſy : Which 
tho” his concern for truth made him ſomerimes to 
undertake, his great ſoul never delighted in. His 
Excellent ſenſe, and uncommon knowledge of hu- 
man nature, confirmed by long and attentive obſer- 
vation, make his ſentiments more valuable, and 
more deſerving of regard, than what can be offered 
by inferior writers. How wiſely and how moving» 
ly doth he ſpeak, at a time when, as he intimates, 
the infirmities of age were coming faſt upon him, and 
he had now a nearer proſpect of eternity, and its 
great concerns! Being, I hope, for the remainder 
of my life, releaſed from that irkſome and unplea- 
© fant work of controverly and wrangling about re- 
+ ligion, I ſhall now turn my thoughts to ſomething 
© more agreeable to my temper, and of a more di- 
rect and immediate tendency to the promoting of 
© true religion, to the happineſs of human Society, 
and the reformation of the world. I have no in- 
3 „ 
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* tention to reflect upon any, that ſtand up in defence 


© of the truth, and contend earneſtly for it, endea- 
© youring in the ſpirit of meekneſs to reclaim thoſe 
© that are in error. For I doubt not but a very 
good man may upon ſeveral occaſions be almoſt 
unavoidably engaged in controverſies of religion; 
and if he have a head clear and cool enough, fo 
as to be maſter of his own notions and temper in 


| © that hot kind of ſervice, he may therein do con- 
_ © fiderable advantage to the truth: though a man, 


that hath once drawn blood in controverſy, as 
Mr. Mede expreſſeth it, is ſeldom known ever per- 
© feRly to recover his own good temper afterwards. 
For this reaſon a good man ſhould not be very 


© willing, when his Lord comes, to be found fo 


doing, and as it were beating his fellow Servants : 
And all controverſy, as it is uſually managed, is 


© lirtle better. A good man would be loth to be 
I taken out of the world reeking hot from a ſharp 
_ © contention with a perverſe adverſary ; and not a 


© little out of countenance, to find himſelf in this 
© temper tranſlated into the calm and peaceable Re- 
< gions of the Bleſſed, where nothing but perfect 


© charity and good will reign for ever.“ Theſe 


words, as the writer of his Life rightly obſerves, 


are ſpoken in the tenderneſs of a fatherly and pri- 


mitive ſpirit, and breathe the very foul of that in- 
comparable man. 52 


We find by the hiſtory of this excellent perſon, 


that he was always a /on of peace. The law of kind - 
' neſs was in his tongue, and in his heart dwelt bene- 
volence and love. He never was of an imperious 


humour, but had from his youngeſt years that ſweet- 


neſs of temper, which he ever after retained ; and 


the modeſt, good-natured, affable man, , continued 
to be his character in his higheſt elevation. He had 


(we are told by one of his moſt intimate friends). a 


D 4 ſweet- 


ſweetneſs and gentleneſs in him, that ſeemed rather 
to lean to exceſs; which, I ſuppoſe, is ſpoken with 
A view to the extraordjnary provocations he met 
with, He did all the good ſervices in his power to 
all, without ever once doing an ill office, or a hard 
thing to any one perſon. "Bis candor and modera- 
(tion were ſo great towards thoſe, who differed from 
him, whether in points of a civil or religious nature, 
that he did not treat them with contempt and hatred, 
the common practice of men of lower and leſs gene- 
rous minds, but made juſt allowances for their pre- 
judices, and the many difficulties they had to con- 
quer, before they could diſcern truth, and embrace 
it. He had a natural and ſtrong averſion to all levi- 
ties and railings upon the ſubjects of ſuch differences: 
Which gave him great advantage in dealing with 
thoſe of different judgment; and he ſtill perſiſted in 
his moderation, how much ſoever it was either diſ- 
liked or ſuſpected by angry men, With ſoft words 
and flrong arguments (ſays the writer of his life) he 
reaſoned away the ſuperſtitions of the idolaters of 
Rome; and with the warmth of his charity melted 
the ſtubborn hearts of ſeveral non-conformiſts of his 
own country. It was ſomewhat extraordinary, and 
almoft unaccountable, that ſo good a man ſhould 
meet with ſo much ill treatment as he did. But the 
returns of imprudence and malice, which were made 
to the Son of God himſelf, and to his Apoſtles, 
taught him to bear all ſuch indignities with ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the will of God, praying for thoſe, who de- 
ſpitefully uſed him, and upon all occaſions doing 
them good for evil. His enemies railed themſelves 
quite out of temper againſt him, both living and 
dead. Living, he forgave them; and being dead, 
he was inſenſible of their rudeneſs, and their barba- 
rity to his memory could do him no hurt.“ It is 
Plkaſing, and it is pſcful, to dwell upon theſe ny 
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ble qualities of this ſon of peace and conſolation ;, - 
eſpecial'y in a view to controverſy and oppoſition, 
my preſent ſubject, and my excuſe for enlarging 
upon it ſomewhat further than I intended. For 
the obſervations hitherto made upon the temper and 
conduct of this great man, I refer you to the ac- 
count of his Life in the places below ſpecified v. I 
ſhall add two obfervations more, as being directly 
applicable to my preſent purpoſe. Being conſtrain- 
ed, in his own juſt vindication, to publiſh a ſer of 
excellent diſcourſes upon a very difficult ſubject, 
which drew upon him great odium and clamor from 
ſoine ill- minded men, he exhibits them to the gene- 
ral view and conſideration with a very ſhort, but 
very pertinent account of what induced him to make 
them public. The true reaſon, ſays he, was not that, 
which is commonly alleged for printing books, the im- 
Portunity of friends; but the importunate clamors and 


calumnies of others, You obſerve, he doth not ſay 


of enemies, as the antitheſis naturally led him to ſay, 
and as moſt other men would have faid : ſuch was 
his wiſdom, and forbearance, and check upon him- 
ſelf. Well then, what return doth he make to 
thoſe others ? The author beartily prays God to forgive 
them, and to give them better minds f. The ocher 

inſtance of his goodneſs is this: After his death 
there was found amongſt his papers, a bundle of 
bitter libels, that had been vented againſt him. On 
this bundle he had written with his own hard the 
following words, which clearly ſhew the man, and 
deſerve for ever to be remembred to his honour: I 
FORGIVE THE AUTHORS OF THESE BOOKS, AND 
PRAY| GOD THAT HE MAY | ALSO | FORGIVE 
TYEMt:: 7); | [i arals | N 
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As he hath enemies ſtill living, tho! he is dead, I 
would recommend it to them to reflect with ſeriouſe. 


nels upon the following obſervation, * To violate 


the quiet of the dead, and purſue the aſhes of men, 
who have finiſhed their courſe, and cannot anſwer 


for themſelves, would paſs for a crime againſt na- 
ture, even amongſt the moſt barbarous nations. But 


the blackeſt ſpleen, and the moſt refined malice, 


cannot diſturb this bleſſed ſoul, who is entered into 
his reſt z nor ſignify much to leſſen the veneration, 
that all future generations will pay y to his memory. 
He is now above envy, and beyond ſlander, and 
his name is and will be long remembred with ho- 
nour, when it will not be ſo much as known, that 
the greateſt of his enemies was ever bom *. 


1 cannot think it will be improper to cloſe the 


foregoing account of this i incompara _ fon, with 
what we are aſſured was his judgme the Chriſ- 


tian religion, — — e 


« judged, that the great deſign of Chriſtianity was 


< the reforming mens natures, and governing their 


actions, the reſtraining their appetites and paſſions, 
the ſoftening their tempers, and ſweetning their 

ng their affections, and raiſing 
their minds above the intereſts and follies of this 
< preſent world, to the hope and purſuit of endleſs 
< bleſſednefs : And he conſidered the whole Chriſtian 


doctrine as a ſyſtem of principles, all tending to 


this. He looked on mens contending about lefſer 
* matters, Or about ſubtleties relating to thoſe that 
are greater, as one of the chief practices of the 

© powers of darkneſs, to defeat then true ends, for 


which the Son of God came into the world; and 
thought] that they did lead men into mich dry 


* and angry work ; who, whilc they were hot in the 
99 Page 5. | 
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© making parties, and ſettling opinions, became ſo 
much the ſlacker in thoſe great duties, which were 
6 chiefly deſigned by the Chriſtian doctrine v.“ This 
accounts for his great moderation and. temper in 
the management of all diſputes, and for his exam- 
plary patience and forbearance in the manner of his 
treating his adverſaries. 

After the account of ſuch a man, I cannot now 
contentedly go back to any thing, that is grating, 


or leſs agreeable to a humane and candid nature. I 


have given you ſuch a view of the acrimony and vi- 
rulence of Ons as muſt needs diſguſt you, 
e yourſelf, if it was not ſuffi- 
ciently evident, that my aim is, by making ſuch a 
repreſentation, not to excite, but to lay, that unruly 
ſpirit for the future. 7968 
In the ſhort remainder of my letter, I will enter- 
tain you with ſome more agreeable objects, and en- 


deavour to make you forget whatever may have 


been diſagreeable in the former part of it. 
The admirable temper, which ſome excellent 
Chriſtians have ſhewn in reference to debate and 


controverſy, and their candid ſentiments on this 


ſubject, are really delightful to review, and give 
great ſatisfaction to a good mind, after a ſurvey of 
the contrary temper in moſt of the common diſputes 
and altercations. A few inſtances will be ſufficient 
here, being preſented only as ſhort memento's. 


What a lovely declaration was that, which the 


famous Epbræm Syrus (ſurnamed, the Prophet of the 
Syrians) made in his concluding ſcene ! and what 

Chriſtian heart can help being pleaſed and affected 
with it? In my bole intercourſe upon earth, I never 
ſulfered any fooliſh talk to come out of my lips, nor 
did I ever curſe or revile any man, or maintain the 
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bered to the credit of the excellent Lord Falkland, 
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haſt difference o or controverſy with any Chriſtian in all 
my life. It is not eaſy to paſs on, without making 
ſome obſervations here; the words are fo agreeable, 
and the occaſion ſo inviting. But I muſt deny my- 
ſelf that pleaſure, having determined to be brief. 
Our renowned Hooker was admirable for his 


calm and ſedate manner of managing a controverſy. 


In that great one, which ſubſiſted between him and 
Mr. Travers, we are aſſured by the author of his 
Life, that * a. ſharper reproof than the following, 


did never fall from the pen of this humble man, wiz. 


Your next argument conſiſts of railing and of reaſons + 
To your railing I ſay nathing ; to your reaſons I ſay 
what follows. In his famous book of Ecclefraſtical 
polity, as this writer juſtly obſerves, you have rea- 
fon delivered in fweet language, and void of am pro- 
vocation: And in the prefatory. epiſtle before it 
(which is really a charming piece) there are, ſays he, 
fuck bocbels of love, and ſuch a commixture of that love 


' With reaſon, as was never exceeded but in Holy Writ.” 


I wiſh with all my heart, that that epiſtle were 

thorowly ſtudied, and placed in conſtant view for 
a pattern, by all controverſial writers, before they 
engage in writing; and that all, who are of a ſharp 
ſatyrical turn, and fo prone to indulge it in contro» 


verſy, would remember thoſe words, which are to be 


found in that epiſtle, and which indeed deſerve their 
moſt ſerious attention, viz. The lime will come, when 
three words uttered with charity and meekneſs, ſhall re- 
ceive a far more bleſſed reward, than three thouſans 


volumes written with diſdainful farpneſs of - wit, 


Aſter this great man, few aroſe in ſucceeding 


times, that debated matters with the ſame calmneſs 


and ee that he did. The learned Made and 


| Jackſon wrote generally with temper, as well as with 


ſedateneſs of judgment. And it muſt be remem- 


that 
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that tho' a great maſter of wit, and a perſon of moſt 

lively parts, he never was keen in controverſy, not 
ſuffered his wit to have the government of his rea- 
ſon. Nor, being a well-bred Gentleman, could he 
approve” of any intemperate fallics of it in others, 
leaſt of all upon religious ſubjects: And wrathful 


and unmannerly diſputes upon any he had an ex- 


treme averſion to. I muſt alſo do the juſtice to his 
7 Mr. White, to acknowledge that he wrote 
like a man of integrity, and with due regard to de- 

cency and good manners in oppoſing him. This is 
 acknowleged by Lord Faltland himſelf. What his 
Lordſhip ſays, will, I am ſure, give you pleaſure ; 
as it ſhews the man of ſenſe and candor, and, as 
Dr. Triplet juſtly ſays of him, that a Gentleman vrit 
with à ſcholar's pen. | am to thank you, Sir, 
(for in this age we are beholding to them, who do 
What is fit) for not mixing gall with your ink ; 
* ſince 1 have ever thought, that there ſhould be as 
little bitterneſs in a treatiſe of controverſy, as in a 
* love-letter, and that the contrary way was both 
void of Chriſtian charity, and human wiſdom, as 
* ſerving only to fright away the game, and malee 
the adverſaries unwilling to recewe inſtruction 
from him, from whom they have received inju- 
« ries z_ and making themſelves [at the ſame time} 
* leſs able to diſcover truth (which St. Auſtin ſays, 
is Hard even for him to find, who is calm, but im- 
* poſſible for him, that is angry :) raiſing beſides a 
great ſuſpicion of ignorance in him that uſeth it:; 
ſince it is a very true rule, which we have received 
* from Hierocles, viz, Confidence of knowledge con- 
© duceth much to meekneſs. Now in this I intend to 
take 7ou for my pattern, and the ſame author for 
my counſellor ; and being able to overthrow what 
js falſe (for ſo muſt I think I can, and ſuch I muſt 
take your reaſons to be, as long as they perſuade 
74g | me 


_ © ſuing truth with mildneſs. Now this I muſt pro- 
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© me not ;) reſiſting errors without anger, and pur- 


feſs for myſelf, that ſince I conſidered any thi 
in religion, and knew that there were ſeveral of 
them [ſeveral modes of religion] in the world, I 
never avoided to hear (at leaſt) any man that 
was willing to perſuade me by reaſon, that any of 
them was the true. Nay rather I have laid wait 
to meet with ſuch of all ſorts, as were moſt like] 

to ſay moſt on their ſide : And tho* almoſt kf 
that undertake the ſearch of ſo important a truth 
[as that of religion] do it better provided with 
© ſharpneſs of wit and ſolidity of judgment ſthan I 


Lag 


© can pretend to 3] yet I verily beheve, that few do 


+ it with that indifference and equality which is fit 


for a Judge, and with which I both began and 


© continue it. Can any thing diſcover a more can- 
did, a more ingenuous, a more noble temper of 
mind than theſe words? A I think, even 
for Divines to admire, as well as to imitate. This 
is taken from his Reply to Mr. Vbite. I will add 
another paſſage from his diſcourſe of the Infallibiliiy; 


which will ſtill heighten your opinion of the piety, as 


well as integrity of this excellent Man. It any 
can prove, by any infallible way, the infallibility 
of the Church of Rome, and the neceſlity, under 
in of damnation, for all men to believe it, I 
will ſubſcribe to it. And if any man vouchſafe to 
think either this [diſcourſe upon that ſubject] or 
the author of it, of value enough to confute the 
one, and inform the other, I ſhall deſire him to 
do it with proceeding to the buſineſs ; and, not 
ſanding upon any ſmall / of mine (of which 
this may be full) to do it with that emper which 
is fit to be uſed by men that are not ſo paſſionate, 
as to have the definition of reaſonable creatures in 
vain; remembering that truth, in — 
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« where God her author was; in the i voice, and 
not in the loud wind; and that Epiphanius excuſeth 
< himſelf, if he have called any heretics, in his an- 
« ger, deceivers or wretches. And I requeſt him 
© alſo, to help to bring me to the truth, if I be out 


* of it, not only by his arguments, but alſo by his 


© prayers : Which way if he uſe, and I till continue 
on the part I am of, and yet am neither wilfully 
+ blind, nor do impudently deny what I ſee ; then 
] am confident,” that as He will not have reaſon to 
be offended with me in this world, ſo neither will 
© God, for that, puniſh me in the next. Ho 
rarely do we find ſuch men as this among diſpu- 
tants! not only men of his parts, but men of his 
Some indeed, writing upon controverted ſubjects, 
in later times, have done honour both to their pro- 
feſſion as Divines, and to their religion as Chriſtians, 
1 think I may point out, as worthy of notice and 
imitation, the ingenuity and candor as well as rea- 
ſoning, of the author of the Reaſonableneſs of Cou- 
rmily, in anſwer to Calamy. And the Reply made 
y the ſame writer to Dr. Atterbury (who had treat- 
ed him with a contempt and ſpleen,” which he no 
way deſerved, and which by no means became the 
calling of the animadverter) breathes, in my Opir 
nion, a truly mild, and meek, and Chriſtian ſpirit, 
becoming the character and profeſſion of a Chriſtian 
Clergiman. The fame Dr. Atterbary afterwards 
became far more humble, and more decent. Af. 
flictions brought him to conſideration and reaſon 
and ſoftened a ſpirit, and allayed a heat, which 
* were naturally very ſtrong in him, and very diffi- 
cult to be ſubdued. His anſwer to Oldmixon from 
France is a fine little piece; calm, genteel, and 
perfectly ſatisfaftory, The anſwer given by Dr. 
Conybeare to Tindal, and that by Dr. Leland to Tindal 


and Morgan (as alſo to a later adverſary to che 


defend himſelf; but why ſhould he do it immode- 
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Chriſtian cauſe): are allowed by all to be as candid, 
as they are ſolid. One only expreſſion in Dean 

e has been excepted to 14 how ſmall the of- 
fence! I wiſh there were never any greater given) 
Fit advocate for ſuch a cauſe ! The obſervation is 
certainly juſt, nor has it been pretended, that it is 
too ſevere, which I think nobody can truly ſay; but 
being the only inſtance in the whole book, that has 


in it the leaſt ſeeming ſeverity, it has therefore, 1 


ſuppoſe, been the more noticed, tho“ not, that | 
know of, cenſured. Which, in my judgment, only 


ſhews, how much writers of controverſy ought to be 


upon their guard, and what an advantage it is to 


their character as well as to their cauſe, when they 
manage with proper temper and decency. 


To end this letter; I cannot, after all my endea- 
yours, reconcile myſelf fully to that declaration of 


the late Dr. Trapp, a man of ſome warmth: Mbo- 


ever attacks me furiouſly, ſhall never perſuade me to 
defend myſelf moderately . I allow, that he ought to 


rately ? Is it not ſufficient to defend himſelf with 
reaſon ? and is it not right to do it with moderation 
of ſpirit? When St. Paul was convened before 
Feftus and the Council, and the Fews, ſtanding round 
about, laid many and — complaints againſt him, 
which they could not prove; he defends himſelf with 
the greateſt mildneſs 0 — Neitber againſt 

the law of the Fews, neither againſt the Temple, nor 
yet againſt Cæ ſar, have I offended any thing at all.— 
Fl be an offender, or have committed any thing wor- 
95 F death, I refuſe not to die, &c. And when the 


Son of tbe Bleſſed, the Prince of Peace, was brought 


before the Governor, and the chief prieſts and ſcribes 


ref. to Preſervative, Vol. I. e 
| : Hood 


FR 
Rood and vehemently (or furiouſly) accuſed him, of 
what he had never done nor ſaid, he was mild and 
gentle as a lamb, he even forbore defending him- 
ſelf, be anſwered nothing. And he hath given a law 
to his followers, * a law of mildneſs and gentleneſs, 
* of ſubmiſſion and forbearance towards one another; 
* We are commanded to follow peare with all men ; 
0 follow after the things that make for peace; as 
much as lieth in us to live peaceably wth all men. 
We are forbidden all feuds and quarreis, enjoin- 
ed not to revenge ourſelves, but to give place unto 
trash; to let all bitterneſs, and wrath, and anger, 
and clamor, and evil-ſpeaking be put away from us, 
with all malice ; to be kind to one another, "tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Cbriſt's ſake forgives Us. - Theſe are the laws of 
Chriſtianity, which whenever they are duly enter- 
tained, produce the moſt gentle and goed natured 
principles, the moſt innocent and quiet carriage. 
This eminently appcared in the life of our bleſſed 
Saviour, who was the mcſt incomparable inſtance 
of kindneſs and civility, of peace and quietneſs. 
We never find him in all his life treating any 
with ſharpneſs and ſeverity but the Scribes and 
Phariſees, who were a pack of ſucly, malicious, 
ill. natured fellows, and could be wrought u 
by no other methods. And of the followers of 
this mild and divine Ioſtructor we find an amia- 
ble character given, as obſerving his precepts, and 
purſuing his ſteps. Origen defending them againſt 
Celſus, Both among your Philoſophers and Phy- 
* ficians (ſays he) there are ſes that have perpetual 
+ feuds and quarrels with each other; whereas we, 
who have entertained the Jaws of the bleſſed Jeſus, 
and have learnt both to ſp-ak and to do according 
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< to his doctrine, þle/5 them that revile us; being 
© perſecuted, we ſuffer it; being defamed, we intreat. 
You may perhaps hear further ſoon from, _ 

Tours, Se. 
Pl miladelphus. 
I. 


— AS it not a ſevere reflection upon re- 

ligion, which we find in one of our 
old comic poets, expoſing the unhappy alterations 
about it, between the Divines of the af age? [tis 
fo, ſays one: I is not ſo, ſays another. [tis ſo; it 
is not ſo; It is not ſoz it is ſo ; make up the whole 
of the diſpute, for a quarter of an hour together, 
between Inigo Lantborn and his Puppet at Bartbolo- 
mew-Fair. Alas! that occaſion ſhould be given by 
Divines, to expoſe religion after this manner : Reli- 


gion, the beſt and nobleſt of things, and the moſt 
conducive to the good of mankind ; Religion, the 


plaineſt and ſimpleſt of things *, and the mot eaſily 
underſtood by all that will underſtand it. Take out 
of religion what does not belong to it, and you 
will all ſoon. underſtand it, you will all ſoon agree: 
you will no longer ſtand upon your contradictions, 
1t is and it is not; which is a ſhame to you all; but 
you will all ſay, with one voice and conſent, This 


*® © Chriſtianity, reduced to its principles, is more plain and 
« femple than is commonly imagined, and is calculated for gene- 
© ral utility.” Thus, juſtly and judiciouſly, obſerves the Au- 
thor of the late Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, in his ſober, 
ſenſible, rational, and truly Chriſtian preface; which contains 
many important truths, tending to the advancement of this reli- 
gion in the world, and to the eſtabliſhing of charity and peace 
among thoſe who profels it. - 


”, 


is 
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5s the way, walk in it: This is the plain and eaſy 
way z walk lovingly together in the path to Happi- 

has Chriſtianity, as laid down in the Bible, will 
point out that path, and will point it out with the 
_ greateſt clearneſs and exactneſs; ſo that you need 
not ſeek any by-paths ; nor will it be wiſe in you to 
follow any ſuch. ben men (it is an obſervation, as I 
remember mentioned by M. de St. Evremond; when 
they) have taken out of Chriſtianity, wwhat they have foiſted 
into it, there will be but og RELIGION, as Plain in 
its inſtitutions, doctrines, and diſcipline, as it is pure 
in its morals. There will be no more, I is ſo, and 
it is not: There will be a concord and agreement, 
even between Divines; and the merry men of the 
ſtage will have no more room to expoſe them. 

It was a great Divine of the. laſt century (a Biſhop, 
if I am not miſtaken) that made this obſervation : 
It is an evil diſeaſe among Divines (J ſuppoſe he 
means among hem, above moſt other people) that 
they cannot endure diſſentions, or thoſe who differ 
from them in opinion or practice. Why ſhould it 
be ſo amongſt the diſciples of peace? and eſpecially 
among the teachers of it ? Can any one give a rea- 
fon, why they, of all others, ſhould be more impa- 
tient of difſent, and more inveterate againſt diſſen- 
tients? The reaſon, if any, is this: Men have foifted 
into Chriſtianity, what does not belong to it; and 
they are more fond of what 1s foiſted, than of what 
is genuine. 

I muſt alſo obſerve, that the beat, as well as pre- 
Judice, that commonly ay among ſuch men, 
doth great hurt to religion. They are many of them 
fiery and intemperate in their zeal, They cannot, 
or will not argue, with ſufficient coolneſs. They 
will not give either themſelves or others, time to 
conſider. ' They expoſe their cauſe and their pro- 
feſſion, by this untoward zeal. If truth is the 
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thing in view, can they not ſhew it with clearnefs, 
and argue upon it with coolneſs? For my own part, 
T am fully convinced, that nothing does truth more 
right, than the coolneſs of thoſe that offer it : Which 
commonly ſuffers more by the heat of its defenders, 
than from the arguments of its oppoſers. _ 

Dr. Hades, in his Treatiſe of Morality, obſerves, 
that the preſent age is greatly improved above the 
former in point of morals, as well as of many other 
excellences, which are an honour to our nature, and 
do credit to our times. I wiſh we had no reaſon to 
complain of the continuance of the old ſpirit of 
controverſy ; which our many later improvements 
have not yet been able totally to exterminate, I 
have been comparing the controverſies of the pre- 
ſent age, with thoſe of the former; and tho | ſee 
| abundant reaſon to rejoice in our greater decency 
upon the whole, our divines being generally more 
candid as well as more intelligent, yet 1 cannot 
think there is no need of ſome further endeavours 
to correct the peccant humours that are remaining, 
and to diſcountenance every thing in controverſy that 
may have a tendency either to irritate mens paſſions, 
or pervert their judgment. I have found great 
pleaſure myſelf, and I hope alſo ſome benefit, in 
converſing with peaceable men, and in reading pa- 
cific writers. There is a wiſdom of ſentiments, and 
goodneſs of temper in them, that makes a happy 
impreſũon upon the mind, inſpiring it with benevo- 
lence and candor, and inclining it to a love and pur- 
ſuit of peace. I am willing to hope that numbers 
can bear teſtimony to this obſervation, from what 
they themſelves have experienced on occaſions of 
this Kind, Obſerving ſome of the former ill quali- 
ties ſtill to prevail in controverſy, notwithſtanding 
our various improvements, and knowing but too 
well their pernicious effects, in regard to religion 
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and auh which are highly incommoded by them; 
I intend to ſingle out two or three, and try how. 
far I can ſucceed in applying, or at leaſt ſuggeſting, 
ſome proper remedies z and thoſe made ready to my 


| hand by one of the moſt aſſiduous peace-makers that 


our Church produced in the foregoing centary: In 


thoſe unhappy days, 


When civil 41. 6 grew high, 
And men fell out they knew not why, 


the pious and peaceable Biſhop Hall did every ng 


in his power to allay the heat of parties, to bring 
men to conſideration and reaſon, and to reconcile 


them to one another in love. His Chriſtian Peace- 
maker, and treatiſe of Chriſtian Moderation, both 
publiſhed in thoſe times, give ample teſtimonies of 
this, and are very well calculated to promote peace 


and piety. Among other obſtructions to both, I fee 
he takes notice of three very bad practices, "which 


are ftill roo common among diſputants, viz. perſonal 


railing, injurious accuſing, and drawing unjuſt infer- 
ences, I think theſe practices are as pernicious as 


they are common, and ſhall therefore make ſome 


ſmall attempt, with the aſſiſtance of this good Pre- 
late, to leſſen their repute, and weaken their effi- 


38 to the firſt of theſe; * In matters of religions 
differences (ſays he) we ought to refrain from all 
railing terms, and ſpiteful provecations, Theſe only 
mee the diſtempered beart, from which they pro- 

; making men neglect the merits of their cauſe, 
whilſt they are taken up with an idle profuſion of 


words. Words heighten the quarrel, and provoke 
them to ſpit out their venom at each other. But it 
is an old and a juſt obſervation, well deſerving no- 


tice, that when a man falls to perſonal railing, it is 4 
E 3 ſorewd 
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| ee fign, that he is drawn dry of matter, 6 do- 
ſpairs of any farther defence of bis cauſe ; as we ſee 
that the dog, which running back falls to brawling 
and barking, hath done fighting f.“ I wiſh this was 
duly conſidered by our railing diſputants z with 
whom it is a common practice, when argument fails, 
to have recourſe to perſonal invectives and ſcur- 
rility. 

4 The Biſhop intimates, that in judging of con- 
troverſies and controverſial writers, it is requiſite 
that we ſhould entertain a eharitable diſtruſt, and not 
take an adverſary's word for the ſtate of his op 
ſite. We fay truly in our common proverb, 11] 
will never ſaid well, God forbid that the ſame man 
| ſhould, in the ſame cauſe, be accuſer, witneſs, and 
judge: What would become of innocence, where 
malice and power ſhould be met? How ſhort a cut 
is that, which the ſpiteful author of the war of the 
fifth Goſpel takes, to convince all gainſayers ? Weſt- 
phalus, lach he, calls Calvin heretic; Calvin calls 
Meſipbalus heretic : therefore they are both heretics. 
May not any Mabometan, by this way of arguing, 
refute the whole . profeſſion of Chriſtianity ? God 
forbid that any man ſhould ever be, what an enemy 
would have him thought to be. Would we think 
it fair and juſt, to be ſo dealt with, before the aw- 
ful tribunal of Heaven ? Would we have the grand 
enemy of mankind believed in all his ſuggeſtions a- 
| gainſt our innocence ?. Why en ſhould we admit 


As great guns nn an ingenious Writer) are the Ratio 
ultima Regum, ſo the calling men by ſome odious names, ak: 
ing them amongſt heretics, ſetting the mob againſt them, and 
ſuch ſort of pauvretex, are the Ratio ultima 556 utatorum, and 
ſupply the want of ammunition : and yet it is not fair 
2 4 war ; it is ſhooting chewed n and glaſs 
Ottles : 
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of this wrong in each other? At a contentious bar, 

where wrangling fomentors of . are wont to 
aggravate all advantages, this liberty (I know not 
how juſtly) hath been given, that they commonly 
2 large bills of complaint, and ſuggeſt wrongs 
that were never done: But for Divines, in the cauſes 
of God, who pretend to plead for truth, before 
God and his Angels, for them to be thus laviſ in 
their criminations, is an high violation of Chriſtian 
charity and juſtice *. 

In reſpect of the third thing, this worthy Prelate 
wiſely cautions us, not to take that for a man's opj- 
nion, which an adverſary will fay doth by neceſſary 
Inference follow upon it; but only that which he 
himſelf profeſſes to maintain. The force of conſe- 
| quences is many times very deceitful, and ſuch as 
may eaſily miſlead our judgment. The diſputant 
indeed thinks to make them good; but the accuſed 
on either ſide deteſts them, and with good reaſon. 
There is one conſiderable diſad vantage attends this 
unjuſtifiable practice; ; for by this means the honeſt 
and ingenuous inquirer is drawn from a commenda- 
ble ſearch of neceſſary truths, into a wild chaſe of 
invidious inferences: And now, the quarrel being 
fallen from Divinity, and removed to the ſchools of 
logic, that diſputant muſt carry it, who can bring 
the molt ſophiſtry ; not he, who hath moſt truth on 
his fide, What is it that diſtracts the reformed 
Churches of Chriſtendom, but this injurious conceit 
of diſavowed inferences ? Away with theſe rigid il- 
lations, when we have to do with fellow-chriſtians 
and brethren. Each holdeth his own; both dif- 
claim the inferences, and, in their ſenſe, juſtly may, - 
If we would act the part of equal judges, we 
ſhould mind, not what doth ng oliow * 


'* Se, | * 
E 4: on 


65605 
on any opinion which we diſapprove, but what fol- 
lows in the conſcience of thoſe who hold it“. Were 
this rule held, how happy were the Church, how 
certain our peace? When we have done our beſt, 
there will be errors enough in the Church: We need 
not therefore make them more. In the firſt ages of 
Chriſtianity, no hereſy was faſtened upon any man, 
but upon open and n conviction; and 
if he cleared himſelf of the charge, he was pro- 
nounced innocent. —— Neither indeed is it juſt or 
equal, that a man ſhould, by the malice of an enemy, 
be made guilty of thoſe crimes, which himſeltf ab- 
hors. hat I will own, is mine; what 1s caſt upon 
me, is my adverſary's: And if I be, by deductions, 
fetcht into ſuch errors, the fault is not in my faith, 
but in my reaſoning; my brain may err, but my 
heart doth not. Away then, ye uncharitable, ye 
cruel tortors of apinions, dilaters of errors, delators 
of your brethren, incendiaries. of the Church, ha- 
ters of peace; away with this unjuſt violence; let no 
man bear mare than his own burden : Frame not 
imaginary monſters of error, on purpoſe that you 
may find ſomething to contend with. He that makes 
any man worſe than he is, makes himſelf worſe than 
he .“ Enough ſurely to put men upon reflection, 
and to make thoſe that are ſerious to diſdain this 
mean and unchriſtian practice. 

I ſhall add here the concluding advice which this 
good Biſhop gives in relation to controverſy : And 
that is, that however our judgments may differ (which 

cannot in many caſes be avoided) we ſhould never- 


* The obſervation holds good to this day ; and a late Writer 
doth well to remind us, that men ought not to be charged with 
all the conſequences which may perhaps regularly follow from 
their notions, whilſt they neither draw them, nor perceive them, 
nor own them. Jortin, 5 | 
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WET: - | 
theleſs compoſe our affections to peace, and to all 
tender reſpects, and kind offices, towards thoſe wha 
differ from us. What if our brains be divers? yet 
let our hearts be one. Lou know, brother 
(ſays one of the Reformers, upon an occaſion of 
difference about modes) that the cuſtom is otherwiſe 
with us; but I bear with it, becauſe it is not availa- 
ble for us to contend ?? And another,.“ That 
there may be a friendly concord, and perfect love 
between us, we ſhall not fail to da whatſoever lies in 
dur power; eſpecially I, for my part, will intirely 
blot out of my th oughts all the offence that I had 
conceived, and r romiſe all love and fidelity ta 
you. And cs 4 y pray God, that by the grace 
of his holy Spirit, he would unite our hearts in 
Chriſtian love, and purge out of them all the dros 
of human diffidence, and deviliſh malice and ſuſpi- 
cion, to the glory of his holy name, the falvation 
of many ſouls, and to the deſpite of the devil, the 
„and all their adherents.— This ſweet and 
peaceable diſpoſition (our good Prelate goes on) cany 
not but be graciouſly accepted of God, betwixt us 
that are brethren in the wide houſe of "bis Churca, 
Bur if, notwithſtanding, we ſhould happen to meer 
with a ſer of men who are diſpoſed to be guarreſſame 
(like the frantic fcllow that Suidas mentions, who 
would needs wreſtle with every man he met) the 
| beſt way is to do as ſome have adviſed, when we are 
provoked to fight with women, to run away. 
50 bun profane and vain babling. As for peace, if it 
fly from us, we muſt ran after it : Fallow peace with 
all men. But if, after all our quickeſt paces, it will 
not be overtaken ; if we ſtill meet with thoſe, wha 
are enemies to peace; humourſome children, who love 
to hear themſelves cry, and make a noiſe ; if 
neither reſpect to the glory of the God of peace, nor 
to the Ow and welfare of the dear Church and 
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(58) 
ſpouſe of Chriſt, nor of themſelves, can prevail 
any thing; what remains, but to mourn in ſilence 
for the irreparable breaches of the ſacred walls of 
Feruſalem, and, together with our zealous prayers 
for the oppoſed peace of Sion, 3 to the juſ- 


„with 
Increpa, Domine, BEST IAS CALAMI *.“ 

I I ſhall here only ſubjoin the ſweet and peaceable 

words cf our excellent Hooker, in his anſwer to Tra- 


vers ; being his mild, affectionate, and very affect- 
ing words, in his laſt application to him. But 


ſince there can come nothing of con/ention, but the 
mutual waſt of the parties contending, till a com- 


mon enemy dance in the aſhes of them both; I do 


wiſh heartily that the grave advice which Conftantine 


gave for re-uniting of his clergy, ſo many times, 
upon ſome ſmall occaſions, in ſo lamentable ſort, 
divided; or rather the ſtrict commandment of Chriſt 
unto his, that they ſhould not be divided at all; may 
at the length, if it be his bleſſed will, prevail ſo far, 
at leaſt in ibis corner of the Chriſtian world, to the 
burying and quite forgetting of ſtrife, together with 


the cauſes that have either bred it, or brought it up; 


that things of ſmall moment never disjoin them, 
whom one God, one Lord, one faith, one ſpirit, 

one baptiſm, bands of ſo great force, have linked; 
that a reſpective eye towards things wherewith we 
ſhould not be diſquieted, make us not, as through 
infirmity the very patriarchs themſelves ſometimes 
were, full gorged, unable toſſpeak peaceably to their 
own brother. Finally, that no ſtrife may ever be 
heard of again, but this; Wo SHALL HATE 


® Set. 16. Vid. P/al. LXVIII. alias, beſtiam dentis. 
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STRIFE MOST, WHO SHALL PURSUE PEACE AND 
UNITY WITH 'SWIFTEST PACES.? 


PF; 


NUMB. IV. 


+S4:R © 4 22 Nov, 1749. 


Think it not improper to tell you, that I have 
lately read a Treatiſe, intituled, Free and Can- 
did Diſquiſitions.“ Though it has been publiſhed but 
ſome Months, yet I find it has been in manuſcript 


ſome Years. I will own to you, that the Contents 


of the Book have engaged my thoughts a good 
deal; as 1 dare ſay they have thoſe of ſeveral other 


members of the eſtabliſhed Church. The propoſals 


offered by the Gentlemen concerned in the Trea- 
tiſe, are doubtleſs of a very ſerious and important 
nature, and require all the attention and judgment 
which the mind of man is capable of giving them : 


for which reaſon I am induced to believe, that our 


governors will not enter upon the conſideration of 
them, till they ſee what reception they meet with 
from the public. Many valuable ends may be an- 
ſwered by this delay. Prejudices may be removed, 
miſtakes may be rectified, and a kind and tender 


regard will be paid to the prejudices and infirmities 
9 of the well-meaning z ſeveral of whom, by time 


and a due exerciſe of their thinking powers, may be 
very willing to give up, what without due reflection 
they may be very unwilling to part with. On the 
other hand, it is not unlikely that ſome perſons may 
be diſpoſed to make free and candid remarks on the 
free and candid Diſquiſitions, and endeavour in the 


ſpirit of meekneſs, and Chriſtian Charity, to con- 


"Mm the authors of their ſuppoſed miſtakes. A 


* 


Debate 
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ried on in a free, friendly, deliberate, judicious 
manner without doors, would, I am perſuaded, be 
neither unaccepiable, nor (may I be allowed to add) 
uni ſeful to thoſe noble and worthy perſons, who are 


to manage and adjuſt it within doors. For by having 


the arguments on both ſides of the queſtion, as it 
were 1n one view before their eyes, they will be bet- 
ter able to judge how far the peace of ſociety is like 
to be affected by ſuch an undertaking ; or, whether 
upon the whole, it be expedient to enter upon a 
{ſixth Review of the Liturgy, or not. 
The determination of this important queſtion 


ought intirely to be referred to the wiſdom and piety | 


of our ſuperiors ; to whom the authors have with 
becoming modeſty ſubmitted it. For, whether what 


they offer be right, or wrong; this, I think, is un- 
deniable, that a modeſt application to our Gover- 
nors, for redreſs of what, after our beſt inquiry, we 


judge to be wrong, and a due acquieſcence in their 


determination, is not unbecoming us, as members 
either of civil or religious ſociety. A well meant 


attempt to do good is always laudable; and ſome- 


times highly beneficial to communities. But to aim 
at reformation by faction, and tumult, is always 
odious, and not infrequently productive of very 


pernicious effects. The wrath of man can never 
work the righteouſneſs of God; and. where ſtrife 


*The Gentleman's obſervation is juſt. The affair is indeed 
both facred and intereſting. This very reaſon it was, that put 
the authors upon applying; and this very reaſon, they hope, 
will juſtify their application, if they have tendered it (as they 
have endeavoured to do) in a becoming manner. For, in their 
opinion, things ſo very ſacred and intereſting are not to be 
trifled with, nor therefore to be left in a condition, that will ſub- 
ject them to contempt. Which muſt neceſſarily be the conſe- 


quence, where they are left in a ſtate of neglect ſo long, and no 


proviſion is made for their neceſſary reformation. 
i and 


Debate on this ſacred *, this intereſtiog affair, car». 
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and envy is, there muſt be confuſion and every evil 
work, 

I rely on your known candor to receive what 1 
have written as a token of my ſincere regard for the 
welfare of the Church of England, and of my ear- 
neſt wiſn, that, if any thing be really wrong in her 
conſtitution, it may be expunged; and that every 

thing which is really right, may be retained, I am, 

We, | HW PET 


This excellent letter deſerves ſerious and un 
judiced attention, and will, it may be hoped, be +4 
lowed it. - Both thoſe who are friends to a Review, 
and thoſe who judge leſs favourably of ſuch an un- 
dertaking, ought certainly to conſider, with great 
_ calmneſs of chought, and impartiality of judgment, 
concerning what is here ſuggeſted. It is not on the 


one hand right, to ſay that nothing ſhoald be re- 


viſed; nor, on the other, that every thing ſhould 
beſo. There is a medium between extremes. And 
the worthy author, if we miſtake not, hath pointed 
out that medium. In a debate, ſuch as he pr 
and ſcems to expect, let all rancor be laid afide, and 
every thing that may irritate, be forborne. If this 
method be taken, we may hope to ſee a happy iffue 
of ſuch debate ; and it may in great meaſure tend, 
as he obſerves, to give a juſt view of the argument 


on both ſides of the queſtion. 


Me may here tranſiently take notice of what ano- 
ther worthy perſon (of like conſequence and judg- 
ment) hath been pleaſed to ſuggeſt upon the ſub- 
ject, viz. © Thar he thought the preſent a proper 
time for entering upon the affair of a Review z 
© but that whatever was attempted, muſt be done 
* * with great caution ; otherwiſe the remedy might 
worſe than the diſeaſe. He would have the 

6 « Hog Ry conſidered, every particular coolly 
2 „ © ang 
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and deliberately debated; and, when the alters- 


< tions have been duly weighed, would have a large 
< impreſſion of the reviſed form printed off, and 
< diſperſed throughout the Kingdom z fo that a 


copy might, if poſſible, be in every one's hands. 


He thinks alſo, that ſome competent time, per- 
© haps a few years, ſhould be permitted to inter- 
© vene (to the intent that all may ſee the reaſonable- 
< neſs, and conſequently ſhew their approbation of 
© the gocd deſign propoſed) before it ſhould receive 
< a parliamentary ſanction.“ 

By theſe repreſentations, it may, we hope, ap- 
pear, that the Authors of the Diſquiſitions are of the 
moderating ſide, and neither ſo extremely addicted 
to their own ſentiments, as to approve of nothing 
that may interfere with them; nor fo little deſirous 
of a Review, as to be indifferent about it. They 
only wiſh that things may be maturely conſidered; 
and after a free and fair examination, conducted 
with prudence and temper, that the requiſite altera- 
tions may be made, both for the relief of burthened 
conſciences, and for the honour and welfare of the 
Church of England. 


SIR. | 
WI ET H E R the Reverend Mr. white (of 


whom you make favourable mention in your 
Letter) be a proper perſon to animadvert upon the 
Diſquifitions, I really cannot ſay, as being ſo little 
converſant either in his, or in any other cohtrover- 
ſial writings, The ill temper they are generally 
penned with, gives me an averſion almoſt to them 


all. Ar Icaft, I ſeldom read any of them, either 


with pleaſure or improvement. I profit moſt by 
thoſe, which are written with candor and decency 3 
and do diſcern truth | more 2 chereby. To write 


with 


(630 1 
with a proper temper and ingenuity in debate, is 
one great point; which yet we are, for the moſt 
part, too deficient in, to the great prejudice of truth, 
and the hindrance of peace and love, God forgive 
us, and make us better! | 
I continue till to wiſh, that ſome perſon like 
' yourſelf, would begin to ſhew a fair pattern of mo- 
deration, in writing upon the ſubject, if any thing 
further is wrote upon it. This may help to give 
controverſies a better turn. What ſhould they be 
elſe, but a fair and diſpaſſionate Inquiry after Truth ? _ 
And what will any other attainment avail us, if 
truth be either loſt, or not honeſtly ſought after, in 
the courſe of a diſpute ? We little conſider its value, 
when we have any thing different in our eye; and 
we blind ourſelves, as much as we do others, when 
we deviate from a queſtion, to indulge a favourite 
paſſion, which has nothing to do with the Inquiry. 
Jo another (relating to the controverſial writings 
before-mentioned.) I love no contention of that 
ſort between Proteſtants. I ſeriouſly lament their 
unhappy differences, and heartily wiſh they would 
all be at quiet. For 1 cannot well ſee what they 
ſhould ſo much differ about. Are they not all of 
the ſame faith? ail Chriſtians, all Proteſtants? And 
have they not all of them the liberty they deſire and 
think reaſonable, that of worſhipping God in their 
own way ? What would they have more, either the 
one fide or the other? What need therefore of fall- 
ing out, what occaſion for attacking one another, 
after this? Let each of them fir down quietly under 
his own proper vine and fig-tree, be thankful to 
God and the Government, and live at peace. As to 
remaining differences, ſince the Law allows them, 
let Us do the fame ; let us forbear. We have really 
no buſineſs with each other now, in the way of 
quarrel ;- we have no real grounds for it: Our buſi- 
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ness is, to be quiet, to mind each of us our own 
concerns, to live as neighbours and fellow. ſubjects. 
J believe all the beſt Chriftians on both ſides are de- 
firous to dv thisz and am perſuaded that the beſt 
members of the Church of England, who lament our 
difunion, are of the ſame charitable diſpoſition with 
regard to thoſe who recede from our communion, 
that St. Auſtin was towards the re- baptizing brethren 
of his time; of whom he ſpeaks in theſe compal- 
fionate terms, exhorting the members of his Church 
to conſider and treat them as brethren. In und cor- 
Pore, &c.“ Being all of us members of one body, all 
of us confeſſing one Head even Chriſt, we ought all of 
1 to be united in one body, under this one Head. 
J earneſtly exhort you, brethren, to Charity, not only 
towards one another, but even towards thoſe who are 
without, whether they be Pagans, who have not yet 
embraced the faith of Chriſt, or thoſe who are divided 
from us, confeſſing the ſame Head that we do, though 
ſeparated from our body. Let us grieve for theſe lat- 
ter, as being our Brethren, They are ſtill our Bre- 
thren, whether they approve of this title or no; and 
| we ſhall not ceaſe to look upon them as ſuch, ſo long as 
they continue io ſay OUR FATHER, addreſſing the 
ſame God in their prayers :—— And whilft they cele- 
brate the ſame Sacraments, and anſwer the ſame 
AMEN that we do, though not joining in our aſſem- 
 Blies, I ſolicit your tendereſt charity to offer up your 
Prayers to God for them. One would imagine 
from theſe words of this ancient Biſhop of - Africa, 
that he could not have approved of the uncharita- 
bleneſs that ſubſiſts here in England, between the 
brethren of different communions; and would have 
thought the conduct of each party to be incon- 
ſiſtent with their profeſſion as fellow- chriſtians.— 
i Philander. 
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FT be Authors of the Difful lou, whom the world 


ath been to apt to miſunderſtand, or too willing 


to miſrepreſent, in relation to their ſentiments upon 
the ſubject, of union between Proteſtants, think this 


a proper place for them to put in a word or two 
(which they do once for all) concerning that matter; 
hoping they ſhall never again be either miſunder- 
ſtood or miſrepreſented on this head, after they have 
told the world plainly and openly their mind. "Theſe 
then are their ſentiments. - | LW 
They think union to be indeed defirable; and 


ſcruple not to ſay, that they earneſtly wiſh for it; 


as they apprehend it would do credit to Religion, 


and promote the happineſs of Society. But let the 


world be told once more, what it hath ſo often been 
told already, but hath hitherto overlookt or diſre- 
garded, that it was not with a view to this union 


(not at leaſt with a direct and immediate view to it) 
that they made their application; They had occa- 


ſion more than enough to apply, upon the account 


of the Church of England itſelf, and of the Mem- 


ders of it: And on tbeir behalf, on theirs only; have 


they pleaded. Take away whatever doth diſhonor, 
whatever doth diſſervice to our Church; remove 
whatever gives juſt offence to honeſt, thoughtful, 


and judicious men in our communion z and the 
great intent of thoſe who preferred the application, 


is fully anſwered. As to thoſe who are without the 


pale, theſe men leave them to their own judgment, 


and are glad they are allowed the free uſe of it by 


the, Goverament of this Land z which they judge 


to be a moſt equitable allowance, wiſhing it may 


always be continued, and that it might take place 


and be perpetuated in every nation under heaven; 
being perſuaded that it tends to the preſervation and 


happineſs of every nation, as the contrary tends to 
Theſe authors therefore wiſh each 


| nes 9 party 


(66) | 

party to be eaſy, and neither ſide to be an aggreſſor 
upon the other, Enjoy each of you with peace and 
friendlineſs, what the Legiſlature now allows you. 

Let not Ephraim exvy Judah, nor Judah ven Ephraim. 
Fall not out with each other by. the way, in your 
paſſage towards. Heaven; for ye are brethren, and 
hope all of you alike to meet there in the end, and 
be happy in he general Aſſembly and Church of the 
firſt-born, and of the ſpirits of juſs men made per- 

$4 | 


Upon the whole, it is the opinion-of the Authors 
before- mentioned, that it is better, as things now 
ſtand, that there ſhould be Diſſenters, than that there 

mould be none. They may be a means, in the hand 
of God, to preſerve our religious liberty, and to 
prevent the return of ſlavery. If they uſe their li- 
berty with diſcretion and ſobriety, we need not envy 
their enjoyment of it, nor wiſh it to be taken from 
them. On the contrary, we have the greateſt reaſon 
to pray that it may be continued, fince they are 
now a check upon us. Were the check once re- 
1 moved, either by a total coalition, or ſuppreſſion; 
1 who knows what a favorable aſpect we might caſt 
= again towards Rome, and what an inclination we 
| might ſhew towards a Re-union with her? Let theſe 
people then ſlill continue a ſeparate body, if they 
chuſe it, and enjoy their preſent liberty, without any 
diminution, Let the Church -of England, for her 
own fake, and that of her children, reform herſelf, 
without any regard to theſe people, who may be of 
more ſervice to het in their preſent ſituation, than 
they can perhaps be in another. Theſe are the 
ſentiments of the Authors of the Diſquiſitions, plain- 
ly and at large. Let the Public now make what 
uſe of them they pleaſe. e Og 
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„ „ ns Det. 5, 1749. 


TR account you give of the favourable re- 
1 ception which the Diſquifitions meet with, is 


neither unacceptable nor new. It is confirmed by 


intelligences of the ſame ſort from many other hands, 


and from different parts of the Kingdom. And we 


are well aſſured, that the ſcheme is approved by 
many worthy perſons in Ireland; where, as we judge 
from ſorne informations received from thence; it has 
a fairer proſpect of ſucceeding by degrees, than with 
us on this ſide the water. But you ſay that there 
are great clamors in the Weſt, and in ſome other 
Parts: Which we can eaſily believe, and do not at all 
wonder at, conſidering the temper and prejudices of 


| the men you deſcribe. There never was any uſe- 


ful propoſal made, or great undertaking executed, 
without ſome oppoſition. Nor can it be expected 
that the preſent ſhould ſucceed, without various re- 


monſtrances, and many ſecret as well as open en- 


deavours to defeat it. We hear all this with pati - 


ence, and not without hopes that God will proſper 
us In the end. To him we commit our cauſe, be- 


lieving it aſſuredly to be his: Otherwiſe we ſhould 
never have imbarked in it. 6 Oak 
The information you give of the ſeveral Auſwers 


that are preparing (and one, as you intimate, by a 


'Gentleman of your acquaintance) occaſions no more 


| fueprize, than your other friendly informations do. 
I have communicated the account you favoured me 


with, and am now to lay before you the obſervations 
made upon it: Which are to the following effect. 
1. The authors of the Diſquiſitions are in no 


| ain about any anſwers that ſhall be made to them; 


F 2 becauſe, 


668) 
becauſe, if they have not written according to t 
minds of others, they have written according to 
their own, and have done it with a ſincere view of 
Den religion and truth, What further then 
ave they to be concerned about, or what have they 
to deſire more, than that both may be promoted by 
others, in a better and more effectual manner than 
they have been by them? True religion can be but 
one. If theſe authors have miſtaken it, or the means 
of advancing it, they cannot take it ill, they ought 
to take it well, that others will be at the-pains to 
rectify their miſtakes 3 and they will be obliged to 
any that will point out their errors in a friendly man- 
ner, ſhewing that the means they have propoſed are 
wrong, and ſuggeſting others that may be more 


- 


likely to have effect. | | 
2. The argument in favour of a review is in it- 
ſelf (they think) ſo reaſonable, that objections will 
not be able to do it much hurt. They may, no 
doubt, perplex, but cannot overthrow it. Light 
will ſome time or other ſhine out, in the midſt of 
darkneſs; and men, at ſome critical ſeaſons, and 
cooler intervals, will attend to reaſon, in the depth 


ol prejudice, Truth, on which (ide ſoever it ſhall 


appear, will carry its native luſtre along with it; and 
eyes that are now clouded, will be inlightned by it. 
Nor will hearts always remain ſtubborn, that are 
no reſolute againſt receiving it. Let it only be 
diſcovered with lenity, and it will in time do its 

work with effica ex. | 155 
3. If the cauſe be a juſt one, why ſhould we not 
believe that it will have friends as well as adverſa- 
ries? and as many at leaſt, if not more of the for- 
mer, than of the latter. What reaſon have we to 
think ſo ill of mankind, as to judge them to be all 
bigots ? Obſervation and experience happily con- 
vince us, that bigotry is wearing off, and that there 
© es 


(69) 

are numbers who have not bowed the knee either to 
Baal or to Mammon, and will always attend to rea- 
ſon and truth, whenever they are fairly and inge- 
nuouſly laid before them. Thoſe who approve of 
our propoſals, are at liberty to abet them; and it is 
not doubted but they will befriend them, whilſt that 
liberty continues. Thoſe who are againſt them, may' 
produce their reaſons ; and if liberty is diſcounte- 
| nanced, their oppoſition will ſucceed, and the cauſe 

of a reformation will be intirely at an end. 

4. The few remarks that have hitherto been made 
upon the Diſquiſitions, have been impartially con- 
ſidered by the authors. They leave their treatiſe to 
anſwer 5 itſelf, as well as it can. They only ſay, 
once more, They have ſpoken their minds. Others 
may ſpeak theirs. The Public is to judge. 


After theſe obſervations, from perſons the moſt © 


cencerned to make them, and giving me leave to 
impart them, I can only add that I am, with the 
OMEN friendſhip and eſteem, &c. Ts 

| Fidelio. 


3 Lord, 


* 


— E hear little of che cn of the whnks | 


but that it ſpreads very faſt, and is gene- 


rally well received, eſpecially among candid men; wh 
expreſs their hearty wiſhes that it may prove a means 


of bringing on a reform in time, Some are nib- 
ling; and, as it is faid, are preparing anſwers. Ty 
have written nothing as yet that ſeems worth 

ing. Thoſe who cannot write, have recourſe to the 
ſtale topic, and in ſome parts of the country are. 
pretty clamorous, eſpecially in the Weft. It grieves 
one to obſerve that the inferior Clergy, whoſe eaſe. 


and intereſt ſeems to be the moſt concerned in pro- 
moting a Review, are in ſome places found to be the 


EY 


e 
8 againſt it. But we hope that the 
men of this leaven are not quite ſo numerous, as 
they are unreaſonable; nor ſo potent, as they are 
Ikigious. We wiſh for no more than a calm and 
diſpaſſionate- examination of the ſubjet. Where 
temper is wanting, there is but little room to hope 
for impartial judgment. Men of more exalted 
ſtations in the Church, to their honor be it ſpoken, 
ate ſaid to be far more candid, with regard to the 
propoſal on foot, than thoſe of the inferior claſles , 
who, being leſs converſant in the world, are com- 
monly men of more contraſted views, and form to 
themſelves apprehenſions, which perſons of larger 
thoughts ſee to be without fqundation. But it may 
pleaſe God by degrees, to bring us to better temper, 
and better judgment. 


[Since this Letter was written, it bas groen us great 
Fheaſure to bear, from ſeveral parts, that the prejudice 
againſt ibe Diſquiſitions is very much abated, and con- 
timues to abate, in proportion as men allow themſeives 
ie liberty to book into the book themſelves, and con - 
der the contents of it with fairneſs; inſomuch that 
many who at firſt were very much ſet againſt it, are 
 fnce become its advocates and faſt friends.. ſtil 
wait with patience, and, perſuaded of the juſtneſs of 
aur cauſe, do look up with hops to Him who can over- 
rule mens prejudices, and mollify their bearts, and 
cant all oppoſution, in the event, 10 turn ts his praiſe. 
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Tn Reverend and worthy Dignitary of the e 


f Welt. 
81 R. 


H E ingenious Gentleman — 2 beſtows his 

Remarks on the Diſquiſitions, in ſome Letters 
directed to you, has been pleaſed to appeal to your 
judgment, on the important which thoſe 
Diſquiſitions contain. He has an unqueſtionable 
right to canvaſs what they have propoſed; and every 
friend to truth and to piety. will be pleaſed with 


every honourable attempt to diſcover the one, and 


promote the other. 

How far the Gentleman may have ſucceeded o 
his wiſhes, either in convincing you, or giving ſa» 
 tisfadtion to the public, on the heads which he has 

been diſcuſſing, he may perhaps know by this time, 

and the authors whom he do not take upon 


them to inquire: Only they wiſh well to him, and 


rr 
him any reputation rr 
intereſted management of it. Such a management 
they think the cauſe deſerves, and requires at the 
hands of every one that undertakes it: 5 
vourable treatment at ſuch bands, they hope they 
themſelves have ſome reaſonable title to, from the 
2 in which they have conducted their in- 


„ c 


jud me 
the 


t as to this point, muſt be left to him ; and 
authors apprehend they have no right to inter- 


has hitherto _— they obſerve with concern, 
F 4 that 


fere with his ſeatiments upon it. But from what 


. 


that he hath given indications of a temper, as well 
as of a judgment, very different from theirs. 


As to his differing from them in judgment, it 


gives them no ſurprize nor uncaſineſs. Judgments 
are various, and ever will be, ſo long as men are 
men, and purſue different methods of inquiry, This 
therefore, as it creates to them no offence, fo net- 


ther will ic ever draw from them an angry word, 


or any ching (if they can help it) that may tend to- 
make him uneaſy. For they wiſh. his content and 
happineſs, and the continuance of his freedom of 
judgment, as they do their own. | 
If there be- any thing in his writings that hath 
juſtly offended them, it is this: His manner of treat- 
ing them and their argument, A manner they could 
have wiſhed, for his ſake, if not alſo for their own, 
had been a far better one than it is. They think 
he hath diſparaged himſelf and his cauſe thereby, 
doing them and theirs in the mean time no hurt. 
The due management of ſuch a ſubject being of 
great conſequence to Religion, whoſe honour. and 
ſucceſs are very much concerned in it, which ſoever 
fide has the beſt of the argument; it is judged pro- 
per to addreſs 7ou, Sir, as a Miniſter of Religion, 
and a perſon for whom the author may have no 
ſmall regard, which it may be preſumed you may 
alſo have for Him ; that you would be ſo good, out 
of due concern for __ and for your Friend, 
P advertiſe him gently of his paſt miſconduct, and 
to prevail with him, if you can, to proceed u 
better meaſures for the future. Which as it will 
do him greater credit, and no diſſervice to his cauſe, 
may tend to give him and yourſelf more fatisfac- 
tion upon review, and do more real benefit to 
the Public, and to the Church of Chriſt, than the 
D in which he has Mühe choſen to pro- 
ceed, | 
If 


( . 

If this requeſt be a reaſonable one, it is hoped 
you will comply with it. The preſenting of it, 
you fee, is done with no deſign, nor with the leaſt 
wiſh, to diſcourage this worthy author, from pur- 

ſuing an attempt which may appear to him ſo lauda- 
ble (an attempt, in his judgment, to reſcue truth 
from a ſuppoſed injury, and to do real ſervice, we. 
preſume, to Religion ;) but to diſſuade him, if 
poſſible, from an unworthy manner of purſuing it, 
and to put him more upon his guard hereafter, 
that he may give leſs provocation, where none hath. 
been given; and treat others with that decency, 
with which he himſelf would be treated. 5 
As to the Argument itſelf, he is heartily welcome 
to go on with ir. He is deſired, he is importuned 
(if importunity be neceſſary) to carry it farther, as 
he hath promiſed. Truth, on which fide ſoever it 
lies, is 1 that great importance, that it ought to 
be diſcuſſed: And all who are Friends to it, will 

always wiſh that it may be examined, and examined 
to the bottom; that it may in time appear; and 
that the public may form a judgment upon it. But 
the diſcuſſion of Truth obliges no man to be un- 
civil. Its intereſt doth not require it. The cauſe of it 
is better ſerved by Argument, than by Paſſion; 
and where Argument fails, the reſt is to no purpoſe. 
Had thoſe who take the liberty to addreſs this 
jetter to you in public, known how to do it in a 
more private manner, it would have given more 
content to them, as they ſuppoſe it might have 
done to you. They can only follow the direction 
which your Friend hath given; And if He is ex- 
euſable in addreſſing you publicly, they hope that 
they are no leſs ſo, upon an occaſion perhaps mare 
urgent. The reſpe& due to your character, as this 
Gentleman hath repreſented it, is moſt ſincerely 
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NUMBER vl. 
Some gentle expoſtulations with Opponents, &c. | 


IHE free and candid Diſquifions have now for 
| ſome time lain before the public; and mens 
Opinions about them, on the one hand and the 
other, may be ſuppoled to be pretty well ſettled. 
As we have no right to judge for any but aurlſelves,. 
we leave ſuch Opinions, together with our treatiſe, - 
to fland or fall, as juſt reaſon ſhall determine ; 
having only this to ſay, that if it has not truth to 
ſupport, and good manners to recommend it, we 
can wiſh it no ſucceſs, nor can we expect it will re- 
ceive any approbation from the public. But if it 
ſtands upon reaſon, and is managed with decency, 
ſobriety and truth, we cannot be ſo little concerned 
for its ſucceſs, as not to wiſh it the greateſt ; nor 
for its treatment in the world, as not to deſire it 
may be a civil and a candid one. Which yet the 
Prejudices of men, numerous and prevalent as they 
are, give us but little reaſon to promiſe ourſelves z 
and provided we meet with fewer of the bad effects 
of them, than thoſe have done who have gone be- 
fore us upon this difficult ſubject, we ſhall think 
ourſelves not unfavorably dealt with. 1 
Having ſeen ſome inſtances, perhaps not a few, 
of what we judge to be unhandſome treatment, in 
regard to the propoſals we have advanced, and ap» 
prehending more of that kind from the various ad- 
ver ſaries of our cauſe; we judge it proper to ex- 
poſtulate with them a little upon the occaſion, before 
they proceed any further; and to lay before them 
ſome conſiderations, which if duly attended to, may 
at leaſt abate their virulence, if not wholly e 


their prejudices, With this view we would pro- 
poſe to them the follow ing queries. 


Centlemen: 


18᷑ᷓ. Are you ſcrious? Have you maturely conſi- 

dlered the Chriſtian Religion, and its great aud noble 
purpoſes ? Do you really believe. it is for the 
intereſt of this religion to oppoſe the deſign of a 
review? and that it is for its diſadvantage to pro- 
mote. it ? Aſk yourſelves, impartially, why, or 
for what reaſon is it, that you would oppoſe ſuch a 
deſign ? For private intereſt, or for public benefit? 
For the glory of God, and the advancement of his 


kingdom; or out of private ſpleen, rooted preju- 


dice, and a narrow party-ſpirit?——To determine 
this in ſome meaſure; can you ſeriouſly and earneſtly 
pray to God to defeat this cauſe, as we do ſeriouſly 
and earneſtly every day of our lives, pray to him 
to proſper it? perſuaded as we are from our hearts, 
that it is his cauſe, which you (we believe) cannot 
ſo reaſonably be, that yours is. Nothing could 
have ſupported as, under your multiplied obloquies 
and oppoſitions, and the diſcouragements we receive 
from ſome of thoſe who ſhould know and aft better 
than you do, but this firin perſuaſion of mind, and 
the teſtimony of a good conſcience within us, that 
we are endeavouring in the integrity of our hearts, 
to do ſervice: to the religion of Chriſt, and uſing 
the beſt means in our power towards the advance- 
ment of it in his Church eſtabliſhed in theſe King- 
doms. When you conſider again, which we deſire 
and hope you will do, whether you can beartily 
Pray againſt us, and our endeavours. in this way; 
this, if any thing, will probably caſt a damp upon 
your ſpirits, and make you leſs forward than you 
have hitherto been, in oppoſing a cauſe, which for 
aught you know, gr can ſufficientiy 20095, 


- 


„ | 
be the cauſe of God, and which you may have 
more than reaſon to ſuſpect, if you conſider well, 
is really and truly his. | | 
2̃. In your ſpeculations upon this ſubject, the 
great point to be conſidered is this z Are theſe things 
655 as we have repreſented them, or are they not? 
If they are not, diſprove us: If they are, confeſs 
10 much, and join with us in petitioning our Go- 
vernots that they may be amended, If you ap- 
prehend things in a different light from what we 
do, and other men probably will, it is reaſonable 
you ſhould make your objections; and conſidering 
the Importance of the ſubject, you ought in con- 
ſcience to make them. But then, does this oblige 
you to make them in an unhandſome manner, and 
to urge them with acrimony and bitterneſs ?—— 
Write like Gentlemen, Scholars, and Chriſtians, 
and you are welcome to oppoſe us all you can, if 
you think it will be for the intereſt of truth and 
| piety to hinder the ſucceſs of our application. 
3. Before you engage any further in your obſer- 
vations and anſwers, will you be fo kind to your- 
ſelves, and ſo juſt to your ſubject and to us, as 
with due ſeriouſneſs to conſider what we have offered, 
in ſeveral parts of our treatiſe, relating to à calm, 
a candid, and a rational examination of the points in 
queſtion ? It is to be hoped you will not overlook 
what you have there been ſo frequently and ſo ami- 
cably reminded of. If you do, let not us bear the 
blame of any ſallies of your paſſion 2 Which we 
have endeavoured, as far as lay in our power, to 
prevent. If we have given you or the public any 
juſt offence, we have declared over and over (and 
perhaps much more than we needed) that it was 
contrary to our intention ; and we are ſtill willing 
to retraft, whatever ſhall be found grating to a ſe- 
pious, 2 judicious, and a good mind, Can you, 
7 laying 


. <9) 

laying your hands upon your hearts, ſay the ſame, 
with regard to what you have written, or ſhall 
write, upon the ſubject? Review your Writings 
again, and conſider about what you ſhall write 
hereafter, The public peace is a point of greater 
moment, than to be ſacrificed to the paſſions of 
Private men; and men of ſenſe will think their 
time more valuable, than to throw it away in read- 
ing, what is ſo little edifying and ſo foreign to the 
merits of the cauſe, viz. hard names, obloquy, 
and railing. If you are reſolved to write on, can 
you, and will you prevail with yourſelves to do 
this one thing ? Conſult the honor of religion, and 
the peace and edification of the Church: Which 
controverſial heat and the violence of party-ſpirit, 
never will promote, but which gentleneſs and good- 
nature will. | | | 

48. Have you taken as much time to confider upon 
the ſubjet, as the authors of the Diſquiſitions 
have done? who have beſtowed ſeveral years in 
obſerving and examining with ſeriouſneſs, before 
they would offer to publiſh their thoughts. They 
do by no means think that they are without error; 
but can truly ſay, that they do not err wilfully: 
Which would be an unpardonable crime. If you 
ſhould happen to eſpy any error in their writings 
(as no doubt you are not unwilling to do, if you 
find any room) will you take the utmoſt advantage 
you can, of their overſights? Will you triumph 
unmercifully on the ſuppoſed diſcovery, and con- 
demn the whole, on the account of ſome flips? Or 
will you flatter yourſelves that the whole Kingdom 
will join with you, in ſetting all aſide, becauſe there 
may be ſome miſtakes, upon which you can exer- 
ciſe your dexterity in diſpute, and diſplay a little 
critical ſkill ?——Your work is not yet done, when 
vou have done all you can, in ſuch an * 


me 


( „ 
method of proceeding, With all your endeavours, 
you will not be able to ſhew, that there is no need 
of a reformation. Common reaſon and ſenſe, and 
the judgment of ſo many learned men, at leaſt 
equal to yourſelves in every valuable accompliſh- 
ment, will ſtill be againſt you. Get over theſe dif- 
ficulties as you can. We wait the iſſue, without 
impatience or fear. pe. 

Laſtly, why will you, or how can you, be angry 
with a ſet of Writers, who have uſed all the pre- 
_ caution that was poſſible, to avoid giving offence ? 
Could any thing have been more expreſſive of care 
and tenderneſs in this matter, than the deliberation 
they uſed, and the method they took in addreſſing, 
before they publiſhed ? Which failing of ſucceſs, yet 
ſtill they would not publiſh, but waned ſome years, 
reviſed their work, examined it again and again, 
ſubmitted it to the examination of others, adviſed 
with them upon the ſubject, yielded to almoſt every 
alteration that was propoſed, even where their own 
judgment lay another way; and after all, did with 
ſome reluctance, and no ſmall anxiety about the 
event, commit their work to the preſs: And even 
there, after ſome ſheets were printed off, they put 
a ſtop to it for ſome time (a method very unuſual, 
and many times very detrimental in ſuch caſes) as 
apprehending that ſome prelude was neteflary, to 
take off the edge of prejudice, and pave the way 
more gradually for its reception. If any thing more 
could have been done for this vineyard of the Church 
of England, than hath been done by theſe authors 
in its favour, let the World now fpeak. They 
have their caſe truly repreſented, and their com- 
plaints fully laid open. Be not then angry without 
2 cauſe with your Brethren, Be not over haſty in 


condemning ; left in ſo doing you condemn your- 


Jelves, more than you can in juſtice condemn 
= theſe 
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theſe authors. If you proceed to condemn them, 

they appeal to a higher and more equitable Tribu- 
nal; where friends to truth will be juſtified, and 
the oppoſers of truth will be condemned, 


Farther expoftulations upon the ſubjeF, addreſſed to 
= | the ſame perſons. 1 | 
.1, What harm can a reformation do to the 
Church of England ? Why are you then fo eager 
in oppoſing it? Will it be better for the Church, 
that it ſhould continue in its preſent condition, diſ- 
ordered and diſeaſed ? waſting and decaying? Con- 
ſider ſeriouſly about this, and then oppoſe her re- 
2. Do you take the right meaſures in managing 
your cauſe, and in oppoſing ours? What is your 
principal work therein? The Diſquiſitions dwell 
chiefly upon the allegation of fads, and argue from 
thence for the neceſſity of a reformation. If you 
would do any thing to the purpoſe, you mult diſprove 
the facts firſt, Let us ſee how handſomely you can 
acquit yourſelves on this head. Try your {kill and 
your ſtrength here, before you go any farther ; and 
then we will readily attend you into the diſcuſſion of 
other matters. Till then, you will not give us any 
high opinion either of the merits of your cauſe, or 
of your abilities to defend it. There is work 
enough cut out for you in this ſingle article: And 
you. will probably be preſented with more ſtill of 
this kind, in another Volume of Diſquiſitions. 
Whatever opinion we may bave of your abilities, 
we do not imagine you can do much here; or that, 
if haply you ſhould ſucceed in removing one moun- 
tain, you will be able to remove all. However, 
2 attend you in every honeſt inquiry after 
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g. You ſecm, Gentlemen, to have a Notion pre- 
vailing amongſt you, which, if it be a juſt one, 
muſt neceſſarily bar the way to all reformation, viz, 
that every thing eſtabliſhed by law is right, or at 
leaſt ought not to be controverted by inferiors. 
Pray, why not, if any thing ſo eſtabliſhed ſhould 
happen to be wrong? And why may not ſome 
things eſtabliſhed by law, be wrong, as well as 
ſome that are not eſtabliſhed ? No human legiſlature, 
that we know of, at leaſt none of a ſecular nature, 
claims the privilege of being infallible z nor conſe- 
rag inſiſts that its decrees are irreverſible, or 
enies the privilege of ſeeking, upon juſt occaſions, 
for amendments of what may be wrong, and may 
therefore want to be reftified. Why may not 
things be ſometimes amiſs in the Church, as well 
as in the State? You will not ſay that the Church 
is infallible, any more than the State; and our 
own Church in particular (as we have often inti- 
mated, and as you very well know) is ſo juſt and 
fo reaſonable, as to allow that neither her determi- 
nations nor her preſcripts, of any ſort, are of that 
high authority as to be inconteſtable, nor of that 
invariable excellency as to be incapable of amend-. 
ment. And what is more; experience ſhews us, 
in numberleſs inſtances, that things well eſtabliſhed 
at firſt do afterwards, in a courſe of time, want to 
be reviſed. Nor is it poſſible fo far to guard againſt 
the alterations that time will make, in the beſt con- 
ſtitutions, as not ſtill to leave it neceſſary, even ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, at certain periods, to apply a re- 
medy; elfe the conſtitution muſt fail, and will at 
length, of its own accord, run to ruin. Whether 
this be the caſe at preſent with our eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhment, may, we preſume, be judged, with 
ſome degree of clearneſs and certainty, by what we 
have offered in the Di/quifitions upon this 
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If what we have ſuggeſted therein be right, ſurely 


your Notion above alluded to, muſt be wrong; 
and conſequently your oppoſing a reformation un- 
juſt. To give you one ſhort and ſerious caution : 
Take heed, friends, that you may not be undoing 
the Church, whilſt you think you are ſupporting it; 


and demoliſhing with one hand, what you would 


ſecure with the other. According to our apprehen- 


ſions of things, you are taking the ready courſe to 
entail incumbrances upon the Church; and, whe- 


ther you: may be aware of it or no, to bring popery 
back into this our Zion, and together with it, ſla- 
very into the Nation. We do not ſay, we do not 
think, we ſhall not once ſuppoſe or imagine, that 
this is your deſign. We are perſuaded of the con- 
trary; or at leaſt charity perſuades us to hope the 


beſt of you in this reſpect. Nevertheleſs, looking 


forward, and ſurveying the neceſſary tendency of 
things, we cannot but forewarn you of the conſe- 
quences we foreſee. And they are indeed dreadful 
ones, if you perſiſt in your obſtinate adherence to 
things as they are at preſent, and refuſe your aſſent 
to their being made better. In ſhort, your haſty 


and injudicious zeal to juſtify the preſent diſorders 


in the Church, and to continue them, is the way 
to increaſe them; and thus by degrees (but late 
may the period be, e' er you can effect this l) you 


will be ſure to bring your favourite eſtabliſnment 
to a level with the ground. 


4. It is common with you to inſinuate (in order 
to raiſe prejudice, as we ſuppoſe) that the Diſqui- 


quiſitions have done diſhonor to the Church, and 


therefore you are reſolved to give them no quarter. 


That they have done the Church diſhonor, we can- 


not allow, nor conſequently that the reſolution you 


form is a juſt one. We are rather inclined to _ 


think, that the method you take in oppoſing thoſe 
e n Diiquiſitions, 
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Diſquibtions, is the ſure way to do diſhonor both 

to the Church and. to yourſelves. . For what are you 

doing all the while? Only uſing inſufficient argu- 

ments to keep the Church from being reformed, 

. when it manifeſtly wants reformation. Is this either 
for ber credit, or your own ? 

5. Therefore, if you can clearly ſhew, and ſolidly 
prove, that the Diſquiſitions, inſtead of doing that 
good, for which they were intended, are more like- 
ly to do that Burt, for which they were not intend- 
ed ; you may depend upon it, that the authors will 
never more abet them, nor wiſh any others to do 
| ſo. But they believe you will find it a hard taſk to 
make-out that point; and that others will find it a 
much caſier one to make out the contrary. —If 

| diſturbances or altercations ſhould at any time here- 
after ariſe, in conſequence of this addreſs, the diſ- 
cerning part of. mankind will know where to lay 
the blame, and will probably lay it, not on thoſe 
who repreſent the truth with mildneſs, and deſire a 
redreſs of grievances with peaceableneſs, but on 
thoſe who oppoſe both. with eagerneſs, and inſtead 
of endeavouring to remove mens prejudices by 
ſober applications, ſtrive to heighten them by oppo- 
ſite methods: Which have hitherto been the chief 
means of hindering the progreſs of truth and re- 
formation, and of fomenting inſtead of compoſing 
differences between his majeſty's proteſtant ſubjeRs. 
It will become you then, Gentlemen, if you are 
friends to truth and peace, to keep a watch upon 
your temper and conduct, in the management. of 
this very important affair; and to take heed that 
you be not acceſſary to the doing of that harm your- 
ſelves, which you ſeem to be ſo forward to charge 
oa others. + 

6. In arguing upon Ho ſent queſtion, it is 
reaſonable to . that you will not ſtretch any 
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advantage you may be poſſeſſed of, beyond juſt 


bounds, nor employ it to enforce your cauſe, when 


you cannot invalidate that which you are oppoſing. 
Zu have, it is certain, an advantage in one reſpect - 


on your ſide, which we have not, nor do pretend 
to have on ours. Such things as we defire may be 
rectified, are at preſent (ſome or other, but not all 
of them) confirmed by law. You will without 
doubt, diſcern and improve this advantage; and 
will probably have numbers to join with you 


ſome out of inherent prejudice againſt all altera- 
tions, how reaſonable or how neceſſary ſoever; 


others out of intereſt, and becauſe they ſee yours 
1s the ſafer as well as more profitable fide to cloſe 
with. Having then this advantage (which we do 
not in the leaſt envy you) act like men of genero- 


_ ſity, and uſe your advantage with moderation. Do 


not inflame the populace, nor by ungenerous me- 
thods expoſe us to the effects of their reſentment; 


Argue the matter coolly and fairly, and then let it 


have its proper effect upon the minds of your 
readers. We aſſure you, brethren, that we differ 
from you in our ſentiments, with much unwilling- 
neſs, and with a very ſerious and juſt concern upon 
our minds. If the force of truth, and the evidence 
of reaſon, did not convince us of the neceſſity of 


| a reformation (a neceſſity too viſible, and fairly 


acknowledged by many) you would have found on 


our part, no opponents to contend with, and might 


have enjoyed all the eaſe and comfort which we 
wiſh to you, as much as we do to ourſelves, in a 


life free from controverſy, and all unneceſſary de- 


bate. | 

Laſtly, to convince you, Gentlemen, that we 
are deſirous of peace and love, and that both may 
be continued and improved amongſt all the mem- 


bers of the Church, we will here make you one 
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fair propoſal : We invite you to a free, a candid, 


and friendly debate upon the ſubject, i. e. to a calm, 
a juſt, and impartial examination of it. We call 


upon you, we exhort you, we even challenge you 


to this. Cloſe with us if you pleaſe, upon theſe 
terms, and get the better of us, if you can; which 
we ſhall never repine at. For we deſire, not victory, 
but truth; and that joined with peace and good 
manners. After this open propoſal, and amicable 
challenge, we cannot but flatter ourſelves that you 
will think it beneath you to ſtoop to any of the 
common but low and ungenerous methods of con- 
troverſy. Let it then be ſeen for once, that this 
cControverſy is at leaſt capable of being better manag- 
ed, than it has uſually been; and let it be ſaid here- 
after, for the honour of the preſent age, that it has 
been ſo managed upon this occaſion ; when a ſet of 
men of friendly and peaceable diſpoſitions, on each 

ſide of the queſtion, have as it were amicably a- 
greed, to make a free and diſpaſſionate inquiry upon 
the ſubject, and to repreſent the whole in the faireſt 
manner to the view of the public, in order to find 

out truth, and, if poſſible, to get it duly eſtabliſhed 
in the end. e MW = 


” ADM mn 
TT requires a good deal of patience, and great 


evenneſs and ſteddineſs of mind, to be able to 
bear, with a proper demeanor, the various oppoſi- 


tions and inſults, which the authors of ſome late free 


and candid inquiries, upon a ſubject of conſequence, 
have met with from their countrymen, We have 
hitherto borne all with as much equanimity and long- 
ſuffering as we well could ; and do hope in God that 
he will enable us to do the ſame for the future; even 
tho' we ſhould be uſed ſtill worſe than we have _ 
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If ever we give the leaſt indulgence to paſſion, or 


prejudice, or reſentment, or throw out an angry 
word, upon this important occaſion, we are free to 
condemn it (as improper for ſuch a ſubject) as ſoon 
as we are convinced of it; and are defirous to be 
forgiven, as we would forgive others; having no 
other intereſt or view in the world (we ſeriouſly and 
ſolemnly declare it, as we have done over and over, 
and will do to the end) but to promote the Chriſtian 


cauſe; a cauſe more valuable and dear to us, than 
any that this world can propound to our eſteem and 
attachment, | 


Men of ſerious tempers, and impartial honeſty, 
ſufficiently acquainted with our treatiſe, but not ac- 
quainted with the oppoſition made to it, will hard- 
ly be able to imagine in what manner we have beer. 


treated by thoſe Gentlemen who have thought fit to 


«4k againſt us. We think indeed that many of 
t 
But be that as it will; we are deſirous to give one 


ſample of their common manner of treating us, that 


the world may judge. We are not aſhamed of any 
obloquies that are caſt upon us, but freely produce 


them; as believing them all to be undeſerved, and 
conſequently not able to do us the leaſt harm, or to 


prejudice any ſober perſons againſt our cauſe. Here 
is one little ſpecimen of controverſial civility now at 
hand, which ſeems to be no way deficient in the 
turns, and terms, and temper fo familiar to our ad- 


verſaries. We take it as it lies before us in one of 
the miſcellanies publiſhed for the month of March, 
1750; taking the liberty to inſert here and there a 
few clauſes of our own, as occaſion may require; 
and at the ſame time begging the author's pardon, 


if he thinks it a wrong done him, that we re-pub- 


liſh without his approbation, what he hath pub: 


9 liſhed 


em have done it ta their ſhame, and to our credit. - 
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liſhed (which he had certainly a right to do) with- 
out Ours. - 0 | | * 


To the proprietors of the Univerſal Magazine. 
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Gentlemen, | 
Hunc ſolem, & ſtellas, e decedentia certis | 
Tempora momentis, ſunt qui formidine nulla 
Inbuti ſpectant. Hor. 


8 you have favoured us with the remarks of 
a learned man, on the famous pamphlet, 


called, Free and candid Diſquiſitions, relating to al- 


tering our Liturgy; I beg leave to offer to the 
public a few obſervations alſo on that wonderful 
performance, to fave the concealed writers of it 
the pains of any more defences of that work ; as 
our divine Liturgy is proof againſt all their low 
arts and ſubtle contrivances. . 

We allow, that if the moſt laboured pretences 
to an uncommon ſhare of modeſty and candor 
would alone ſet off any book, this of our new 
reformers ſtands as fair for a kind reception from 


the world as any I have ſeen. But, alas! tho? 


almoſt every page of Free and candid Diſquifitions 
is full of the merits and modeſty of this great 
undertaking, and all inſinuating complements to 
their readers; yet the cobweb is ſo thin, that few 
have been caught in it, but thoſe who were before 
ſecret enemies to our church, or our profeſſed and 
fairer adverſaries of every fort, who have exclud- 
ed themſelves long ſince from the pale of the Eng- 
kf church. The obſervation is univerſal, that the 
grand intereſt of theſe writers is this, to give us 
an intire new, and no doubt, a pelite Liturgy, 
perfectly adapted to the more refined taſte of = 
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"> Difſenters ; rox whatever reports have been ſpread 


* induſtriouſly about, that ſome very eminent Dig- 
nitaries in our church were concerned in theſe Diſ- 
© quifitions, it is believed by all men of ſenſe and 


Judgment, that u ſuch worthy perſons have had | 
any hand in it? [in theſe ſame Diſquiſitions, juſt 


mentioned above, it is preſumed be means ;] © as they 
give no encouragement to it.“ [¶ Vbich aſſertion, 
nevertheleſs, may admit of ſome fair abatement.) On 
the contrary, it is well known, that this attempt 
of altering our Common-Prayers has had the 
feweſt patrons among the worthy Clergy, as well 
as among our reverend and illuſtrious Governors 
in church and ſtate, that perhaps any other ſcheme 


ed to them. And indeed how could it be other- 


abſurd and infinite queſtions, relating to every one 
of the offices of our Common-Prayer, is in direct 
violation of his Majeſty's moſt excellent and fa- 
cred declaration prefixt to the 39 Articles in our 


will do well to peruſe attentively.* ¶ Ibicb bau- 
ing done long before, they modeſtly preſume 10 recom- 


mend to this Gentleman to do; having ſome reaſon to 


believe that be alſo in his turn, will do well to peruſe 
that declaration à little more attentively than be ap- 


pears to have yet done.] 


His Majeſty has in that declaration, with the 
wiſdom and goodneſs becoming his ſacred office, 
openly forbid all future differences about the arti- 
cles [N. B. Not a word there about the offices] 
of the church; and [has expreſsly aſſured us] that 
he will not ſuffer any the leaſt varying or depart- 
ing in any degree from the dofrine and diſcipline 


— 


ever met with, that has been thus publickly offer- 


wiſe expected; when this ſcheme of making ſuch 


Prayer · books; which theſe very modeſt reformers 


of the church [he only things which the declaration 
0 lakes notice of ] as now eſtabliſhed. His Majeſty 
5 G 4 mann 
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© farther graciouſly declares, that he takes comfort 
| i. this, that ALL his Clergy have ever [moſt will- 
mgly] ſubſcribed to theſe articles.? [Our Clergy 
nerally have ſubſcribed, ſays the declaration elſe- 
* 3] and that whatever curious and unhappy 
< differences might exerciſe the church of Chriſt in 
© paſt ages, he commands all farther curious ſearch 
and diſputes touching the articles of our church 
to be for ever laid aſide, on pain of his royal diſ- 
| © pleaſure, and the cenſure of the Commiſhon Eccle- 
© fiaſtical, Theſe and the many other tenderly and 
ſtrong [ly] expreſſed reſolutions in this royal de- 
claration, to conſerve and maintain the unity of 
the church in the bond of peace, and not to ſuffer 
unneceſſary diſputations, alterations ®, or queſtions 
to be raiſed, which may nouriſh factions in church 
or ſtate ; one would think ſhould have prevented 
1 many net and triſing queries, as are raiſed up 
| inſt our Liturgy in almoſt every page of Free 
8 1 — candid Diſquifitions.* [Q. Was the word new. 
adviſedly put in? However, this is the common 
opinion; viz. that many of the obſervations are 
new, If they are juft, that is ſufficient, ] 
But to come to the point, what are the mighty _ 

© faults and blemiſhes which our reformers have 
* diſcovered in our preſent admirable Liturgy 2 
That can warrant a review of it, and ſuch a re- 
view as would make it quite a new one; of the 
excellency of which new form of theirs, how- 
ever, they have not favoured us with one ſpeci- 
men. Why truly, the beſt and only objections to 
it, that I can diſcern thro* the whole pamphlet, 
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* In the declaration irelf it is e * A word, chough 
ſimilar in found and in ſpelling, yet widely different in ſenſe, 
from alterations : which on the preſent occaſion may be thought 
to carry too invidious an aſpect, to let us ſuppoſe that the writer 
intended to Ae the former word che an ill turn. 


are 
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are theſe. 1. Our morning- ſervice is too tedious 
on Sundays, for ſome haſty curates who ſerve 4 
or 5 churches or chapels in a day, and for ſuper- 


through it, The ſecond grand objection is no leſs 
than to the repetition. of our Lord's own Prayer; 
which they preſume to think is done too often in 
our morning - ſervice; which objection has ſo little 
of religion in it, that I leave it to the excellence 
of that moſt divine of all prayers to ſpeak for it- 
ſelf. . They object, thirdly, to the repetitions of 
the doxology, and to the choice and order of our 
Leſſons and Pſalms, for feſtivals, faſts, and other 
days ; 3 but offer no particular amendments inſtead 
of it. [What this, It means, we do not reatlily un- 
derſtand; but we have offered what we judged proper 
with regard to each. of theſe articles.] * Fourthly, 
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* they allow, in general, very often, that all the 5 
parts and offices of our Liturgy have ſomething in 


them very worthy of all praiſe and reverence; and 
yet (as if they were doomed to confure them- 
ſelves) they in the ſame breath, raiſe ſo many little 
cavils and idle queries to thoſe very offices they 


to their uſual cuſtom, without offering any thing 
of their own more refined compoſing in the room 


DES Ca, . 


« gueſs at any meaning at all by ſuch inſignificant 


_ © inſinuations. Theſe and many other ſuch frivo- 


* lous queries ſwell up this important work, and 
their late defence of it' [which, by the way, they 
* know nothing of, nor have ever heard of ;) that I 
© don't wonder it meets with no regard in the leaſt 


* amongſt the truly learned and good men in this 


age, of whom, we thank God, there is ſtill a ſuf- 
a . 


annuated incumbents, whoſe lungs will not go 


[had] before commended ; and all this, according 


of it;“ [Does he ſtill mean, of thoſe very offices? 
A moot caſe ;, inſomuch] © that no one can ealily 


9 | 
© ficient number left in this nation to ſilence all ſuch | 
gainſayers, and. innovating practices. 

And now for a word of advice to our reformers, 
and ſo I ſhall diſmiſs them and their diſquiſicions 
with all temper and charity, like a true ſon of the 
church of England by law eſtabliſhed, as I hope 
they are. As they have ranſacked every eminent 
writer we have, for every minute expreſſion that 
has any the moſt diſtant relation to a review of 
our Liturgy ; fo I deſire they would, out of their 
great modeſty, alſo reflect on the infinitely greater 

number of paſſages, in which all writers of diſ- 
tinction have given the higheſt applauſes to our 
preſent Divine Liturgy, I ſhall ſingle out our moſt 
incomparable authors on this very ſubje&, the 
Rev. Dr. Comber and Mr. Wheatly ; both of whom, 
in their immortal works, have ſhewn the conſum- 
mate wiſdom, piety, and true ſpirit of primitive 
Chriſtianity, which breathes throughout our Li- 
turgy, which is all glorious within and without *. 
It has already laſted us for ages with very few 
amendments, tho' fo often examined, and that by 
Las learned and good men as any in the world: 

And not only all the ſhining liſt of Britiſh Pre- 
© lates and illuſtrious Philoſophers, [Q. What Phi- 
loſophers in particular, can be ſuppoſed to be bere 
meant?] but even the beſt foreign reformed au- 
© thors, have ALL owned and admired the beauty f 
< holineſs to be met with in the Britiſh F 


* 
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® Tt might have been ſomewhat difficult to gueſs 
what 2 rþ 2 by the external glory of . Li- 
turgy, if another equally zealous had not more lately given us 
the following account of what he aſſures us he had ſometime be- 
fore ſeen in a 2%ꝗ⅛G On a ſudden, with extended arms, 
* DEVOTION held up on high the book of COMMON- 
© PRAYER. The Covers of it were adamant * Leaves 
« were of ivory; the Letters were of gold.. 


6 And 


gr) 


- £ And here, to be impartial to ourſelves, I wiſh 1 


could ſay the ſame of our lives and prafiices* ¶ per- 


aps Mr. White, a late advocate for both, may be able 
to ſay ſomething on this head, that will give our au- 


thor ſatisfa#ion :} '* theſe indeed want reviewing 
every moment, and, if our reformers had ſpent 
their diſquiſitions here, I had thanked them much.“ 
[They flatter themſelves that they have not been want- 
ing in their part towards this, and that they have laid 


à proper foundation for it, in this very wort; yet net- 


ther expecting nor deſiring any thanks for what they 
have done; being ſufficiently ſatisfied with the teſtimony 


of a. good conſcience, that they have done the beſt in 


their power towards promoting a general Reforma» 
tion.] | 7 | ee 
Our lives therefore we ſhould each of us be the 

ſevereſt critics upon, which will be very good ones, 


I fear the former will not bear the moſt cold ſcru- 
tiny, whilſt the latter will ſtand the teſt of Men 
and Ancerts . In a word, by God's bleſſing, 
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the glorious Liturgy of the Church of England 
© ſhall remain for ever the monument of the devo- 
„ tion and ſolid: virtue of our wiſe anceftors, and a 


fair example to every ſucceeding generation, till 
the conſummation of all things. 1 am, | 


Wootton, Dec. [ds Bp | 
30, 1749 | | | ; | Eugenio. 


Theſe are the obſervations of this — as 
he himſelf hath exhibited them to the Pubſic; and 


An old ſtretch of vaunting, common enough in the laſt 
century, when men were immoderately laviſh on ſuch topics of 
raiſe and defiance. See Appeal to common reaſon and candor 


part I.) Numb. V. p. 38. f 


if they are ſuicable to our daily prayers: but alas! 


* 
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this is the common manner of oppoſing us, as uſed 
by the reſt of our adverſaries. Their illiberal treat- 
ment hath no other effect upon us, than to make us 
heartily pity and pray for them, as we daily do; 
hoping they may return by degrees to a better mind. 
However loth we are to touch further upon this 
Letter, we ſhall add a few obſervations more.—— 
1ſt, Is it not ſome diſadvantage to the cauſe of an 
opponent, to write with leſs accuracy, and with leſs 
knowledge than he ought to have, of the ſubject he 
treats upon? We apprehend this to be the caſe here. 
— 2, If the candor, which this Gentleman ſeems 
not very willing to allow us, did not forbid, we 
ſhould have been apt to ſuſpect that the foregoing, 
like ſeveral other bolts of the ſame kind, that have 
lately been ſhot out againſt us, had come from one 
of thoſe buſy agents in diſguiſe, who are labouring 
all they can to prevent a reformation in our Church, 
leſt it ſhould prove fatal, as many apprehend it will, 
to the intereſt of their own. But we would hope 
that at Yootton, all are Proteſtants, tho? one of the 
inhabitants may appear to be too fond of a cauſe, 
which 1s oppoſite to the firſt principles of our Eng- 
- reformation.— 3. The motto prefixt to this paper 
(like many more that have with equal judgment and 
candor been prefixt to others) ſeems to. be ſuitable 
only to men of atheiſtical principles; and may be 
deſigned by the writer to repreſent us as ſuch, To 
which we ſhall make no other anſwer, but that we 
forgive him. — 4. If by his Majeſty's declaration he 
means (as he plainly does) his preſent Majeſty King 
George the ſecond, whom God long preſerve to be a 
bleſſing to this Church and Nation, we need not in- 
timate to the learned, how ſuperficially he has in- 
quired, and how egregiouſly he is miſtaken, The 
honour due to K. James I. ſhould be freely allowed 
him; and no offence, we are ſure, will be ern by 
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his preſent Majeſty, nor the leaſt diſhonour done 


him, by giving his anceſtor a right, which he him- 
ſelf lays no claim to.—5. Since the declaration hap- 
pens to mention a commiſſion eccleſiaſtical, as ſubſiſt- 
ing in ſome former reigns, this writer, without the 
teaſt heſitation or diffidence, ſpeaks of it as Now 
ſubliſting, tho' (unhappily perhaps for him, but 
happily for the Nation) it doth not now ſubſiſt, nor 
hath done, God be thanked, for more than half a 
century paſt,—6, To touch again briefly upon the 
ſubject of a former remark, we cannot without con- 


cern obſerve, how unjuſtly we are charged in this 


leiter, with a late defence and even defences of our 
work. This Gentleman muſt be ſuperlatively know- 
ing, to know more of what we have done, than we 
ourſelves do: or elſe has an uncommon ſhare of 
aſſurance, to aſſert ſo poſitively, what he does not 
know, If any ſuch defence or defences were made, 


as this Gentleman ſuppoſes, or rather confidently 


aſſerts, he muſt find out the authors, and may chaſ- 
tiſe them if he pleaſes. We had no hand in them. 
Nor were we concerned in the many papers that have 
been written pro and con upon the ſubject; always 


chuſing to decline controverſy, and contenting our- 


ſ-lves with what we had done; as being very ſure 
that the Di/quiftions could ſpeak ſufficiently for 
themſelves, to all that would hear and underſtand ; 
which we make no doubt but the Appeal will alſo 
do, to men of reaſon and candor, to whom it is 
principally directed. One very civil and ſerious pa- 
per, drawn up by a well-wiſher to our deſign, was 


indeed permitted to go to the preſs, with the privity 


and approbation of one or more of our number ; 
but then this was ſubſequent to the date of Eugenio's 
letter, and therefore could not be one of the defences 

he alludes to, whatever they were, if any at all ; 
for which we are obliged to acquieſce in his word. 
| | ” There 
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There was alſo an Apology (a ſenſible and a juſt one) 
after this, made in the behalf of the authors of the 
Diſquiſitions: But this apology was never ſeen by 
thoſe authors (or by any one of them, that we can 
yet find) before it was publiſhed : And then it was 
approved of ; and the writer of it has now their 
thanks, for a favour ſo generouſly beſtowed upon 
injured friends to religion, and to the public happi- 
neſs.—Laſtly, This adverſe Gentleman, upon ſee- 
ing ſo many errors either of his pen, or memory, or 
diſcernment, or judgment, has this intimation and 
opportunity given him, to reviſe and correct them: 
which it is hoped he will do, at fuller leiſure, and in 
a calmer humour, than when he wrote at firſt. He 
may judge it prudent to inquire further, and conſt- 
der beiter, before he writes again upon ſuch a ſub- 
ject, and before he takes the liberty to condemn per- 
ſons, with whoſe character he is as unacquainted, as 
he ſeems to be with the cauſe he has undertaken 
to defend; leſt he ſhould be reminded by ſome o- 
thers, tho' not by us, of a character which he may 
not approve of, and be directed to apply it to him- 
ſelf, as pointed out in that paſſage, which ſpeaks of 
thoſe who rage and are confident *. | 
We ſhall only add further, that it would be the 
_ eaſieſt thing in the world to anſwer and refute, up- 
on the foundation of truth and reaſon, all other op- 
ponents, in the ſame manner that we have done this 
Gentleman, if we had a mind to it. But we de- 
light not in ſuch divertiſements from our main de- 
ſign ; and ſhall therefore, according to our firſt re- 
ſolution, be as ſpa ing as poſũble in making any re- 
monſtrances of this kind. The preſent papers are 
made public, on purpoſe to clear truth, and ſatisfy 


Prov. xiv. 16. 
thoſe 
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thoſe who are willing to be ſatisfied, on having a 


juſt account of real facts. 
Lug. 1750. 

e, 1 e UBS; - IX, 
Gentlemen, „ 


INC E your Diſuiſitions firſt came out, I have 
been a diligent examiner of every thing that 


hath been publiſhed, on each fide of this important 


queſtion. I obſerved, with many, that your pro- 


poſals ſeemed to be very reaſonable, and therefore 


flattered myſelf that little or no objection could be 


made to them. And ſince you had offered your 


ſentiments with much mildneſs and decency, and had 
alſo invited men to a fair and ſober examination, I 


could not at firſt imagine, that any could have the 
confidence to oppoſe you, in terms leſs mild and leſs 


decent than your own, I began therefore to expect, 
that we ſhould have this controverſy handled, if 
handled at all, in a new and more reputable manner, 


than had hitherto been uſual upon ſuch a ſubject. 
But to my concern I found myſelf miſtaken, and 


very ſoon. Your frequent and benevolent remon- 
{trances, againſt an unworthy manner of conducting 


ſuch a diſpute, had no effect. The men of the old 
leaven continue to ſhew the old Spleen, and are 
nothing moved by your remonſtrances, nor will hear 
the voice of any charmers, charm they never fo wiſe- 


ly.. This, unhappily, is a ſubject of a very peculiar 


nature; particularly adapted to raiſe ſpleen, where 


there are any ſeeds of it remaining in the old mor- 


tal. If even Angels were to write upon it, they 


would nor fail of meeting with oppoſition : Nay, I 
am confident they would be even ridiculed and con- 


temned, if they were not known to be the authors. 
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It is impoſſible to eſcape cenſure upon ſuch a theme, 
or to meet with any thing like candor from thoſe, 
who are ſtrangers to this heavenly temper.— This, 


my Brethren, has been your caſe. You have not only 


been oppoled, but oppoſed without temper, as well 
as without reaſon. I am ſorry to ſee ſo much ma- 


'lignity among men; ſo much inveteracy among 


Chriſtians ; ſo little regard paid to the honour of 
our religion, to common decency, to repeated re- 
queſts, ro ſobriety and candor, to reaſon and ſenſe. 


But be eaſy. Go on with your endeavours, and 
in the ſame way. Your opponents having over- 
lookt ſo many invitations to peace, and to a free 


and candid examination of this ſubject, I have a 
mind to look back upon your performance, and to 
draw from thence ſome applications, which may 
poſſibly convince the world (the unprejudiced part 
of it at leaſt) that you deſerved a fairer treatment, 


and that if any thing could have been done on your 
part, to prevent the old ſplenetic and irreligious zeal 


of the common diſputers of this world, you have 
fairly done it, and could do no more. For their 


manner of treating you, they are to anſwer. You 


can only anſwer for your own conduct. 
Let us look into the book, and examin the mat- 
&r, with impartiality. eo ers 

There is ſomething to prevail with men to be fair 
and reaſonable in the Preface. And there one would 


expect to ſee ſome indications of your ſpirit, at your 


firſt ſetting out; or, however, of that of your 
Friends, who have made your caule their own, and 
by approving your temper and conduct (as well, I 
think, they might) have made it reaſonable to judge 
that they are of the ſame turn of mind themſelves, 
and wiſh all others to be ſo, in conſidering this im- 
portant ſubject. nr ons, 

— « The 
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The authors (who have long made juſt obſerva- 
tions upon the tempers and prejudices of men) 
ſeem to have uſed ſuch a conduct in their way and 
manner of application, that, as it cannot juſtly 
irritate, ſo may it by degrees be attended with 
good effect, by opening the way to a more frre 
and more candid examination of things, than hath 
yet been uſual; ſince both on the one ſide and the 
other, the parties that have contended about theſe 
matters, have commonly diſcovered hut too viſible 
a partiality to their reſpective tenets and intereſts. 
Were all men of letters, what they ought 10 
be, calm and diſpaſſionate, ingenuous and candid, * 
the authors, we believe, would not heſitate a mo- 
ment to ſer their names to the work, &c. Pref. 


p- ix, x. (ed. 2.) 


In your own Advertiſement, ed ſubjoin- 


0 to that preface. If we have treated the ſub- 


* jet with all the caution, all the calmneſs, and all 
* the tenderneſs that was in our power (which we 
can truly ſay we have endeavoured to do in every 
© part of our addreſs) we entertain hopes that we 
© ſhall ourſelves meet with no other than a calm, a 
* tender, and favourable treatment, from all un- 
* prejudiced minds* [Which in fact has been your 
happines hitherto ;] and that, where any ſhall 
« entertain different ſentiments from thoſe we have 
offered, they will be content to enjoy them, with- 
out inveighing againſt us: Who, in what we have 
attempted, have done no other injury to them, or 
to the world, than this; that we have fairly and 
ingenuouſly delivered our own thoughts; and 
thoſe thoughts lie before them and the world to 
judge of. The common methods of invective 
and contempt, as they are very improper upon any 
ferious ſubject, will be more ſo upon this, if we 
have been ſerious in the management of i, and 
H * 


a „ 5 
© paid all due regard to thoſe we apply to. Nothing 

« of this low kind, we are ſure, will fall from our 

« Governors, or from any other perſons of educa- 
tion and learning, We conceive juſt hopes of 
our equals, brethren, and governors, that having 

the honour of God, and the welfare of this church, 

« principally in their view, they will cordially con- 

© cur in all proper meaſures to advance both; and, 
by their pious and prudent management, prevent 
o 
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all unneceſſary debates: which the preſent attempt 
is ſincerely calculated, as well to prevent, as to 
render needleſs for the future. Nor do we know 
of any other method more likely (under the bleſ- 
ſing of Heaven) to ſettle the peace of the Church, 
and the ſati, faction of all who are conſiderate, in- 
telligent, and unprejudiced in her communion, 
than tha we have taken w. 
—— Again: As for ourſelves, we deſire to 
write like men of ingenuity. and liberal education; 
and, if we may be allowed the favor, to be an- 
ſwered by ſuch as are happy in both, and can 
ſhew their ingenuity and breeding by their writing. 
If anſwered by perſons of a different character, we 
can, and probably ſhall, ſhew our ſentiments of 
them and their writings, by our /ilexce only; free- 
ly leaving the public to judge between them and 
© us both as to the merits of the cauſe of each, and 
of the manner in which each have written,” 5 
The note you have ſubjoined to p. xiv. of this 
advertiſement, ſurely deſerved ſome notice from 
your waſpiſh adverſaries. It is a wonder they could 
overlook, or diſregard, ſo many noble ſentiments as 
are there {et down, from ſeveral valuable writers of 
our Church, and even from the writings of the 
Church herſelf, What can be more fine, or more 
eengaging and affecting in the preſent caſe, than the 
wiſh or prayer of Dr. Hody, which you have 2 5 
| - bite 
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biced in that Note ? You have, it is true, giving it 


only in Lalin, being the language in which he had 
penned it. But that ſeems to be no juſt reaſon for 
its being paſt over without attention; by thoſe who 
underſtand that language. I am tempred, for the 


ſake of thoſe who do not, to put it into plain Eng- 


liſh. * God grant (ſays he) that for my own part, 
I may either remain in the obſcurity of eternal fi- 
* lence, among thoſe who never write at all; or elſe 
* write, whenever - occaſion calls upon me, in a 
* manner becoming a man of ingenuity, of liberal 
* and-generous education ; and a Jover 'of true phi- 
* loſophy + That in my reſearches, I may have 
Truth only in my view; not indulging the leaft 


* acrimony of ſtyle; being mild, courteous, can- 


did ; and ſo far from an inclination to vent any 
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thing that is opprobrious or unbecoming, as that 


nothing ſhall ever move or tempt me, to ſtoop to 


ſo mean a practice! Your obſet vation upon this 


admirable ſoliloquy is a very juſt one, and ought to 


ſubjoined here, as it is in your book. + Were 


© the Chriſtian world ſo happy as to 'abound with 
men of this turn of thought, and this temper of 
mind (and oh that the glorious day were once 


come l) controverſies would ſoon be at an end; or 
elſe would be managed with that decency, and 
candor, and mutual reſpect, which, inſtead of 
making the writings on ſuch ſubjects to be the moſt 
diſagreeable and hurtful, would render them per- 
haps ſome of the moſt entertaining and moſt uſe- 
ful of all ſorts of writings. Want of temper, want 
of judgment, want of a juſt knowledge of the 


above all, want of the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
and of an enlarged view of its great deſign, is the 


thinking and writing from entring into the world: 
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world, and of juſt obſervations on mankind ; and 


grand obſtacle which hinders ſach a noble way of 
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- hich would be a means to clear up eruth, and 


make it appear amiable in the eyes of men.“ 


That pathetic wiſh of Mr. Veneer, which you 
have ſet down in the ſame note, deſerved alſo to 


have been regarded. O that God would let me ſee 


day, when men will endeavour not to defend their 
© own. notions obſtinately and perverſely, but to do 
their utmoſt, in a calm and unprejudiced manner, 
to find out truth, and to ſecure the peace of the 
Church and Nation *, and in a word, when they 
< ſhall ſtudy, not the intereſt of this or that party, 


but that of our common Chriſtianity l. And 


thoſe words of Dr. Marſhal; * Let men object what 
they ſoberly may; what they truly believe de- 
< ſerves an anſwer, For me, and from me, if no 


ſuperior hand undertakes the office, they ſhall al- 


ways have it in the calmeſt manner, &c, Sober 
< arguing I never fear: mockery and bitter railing, 
if I could help it, I would never bear, either for 


the truth or againſt it. And laſtly, the words 


of the Church herſelf, which are truly excellent: If 
any thing be neceſſary to be taught, reaſoned, or 
diſputed, let us do it with all meekneſs, ſoftneſs 
and lenity. If any thing ſhall chance to be ſpoken 
uncomely, let one bear another's frailty. He that 
is faulty, let him rather amend, than defend that 
which he hath ſpoken amiſs; leſt he fall by con- 
tention, from a fooliſh error, into an obſtinate 
he reſy. For it is better to give place meekly, 
than to win the victory with the breach of charity; 
which chanceth when every man will defend his 
opinion obſtinately. The wiſdom that cometh 
from above, from the Spirit of God, is chaſte 
and Pry. corrupted with no evil affections : it is 


2 * See errors of the preſi, &C. in Appeal fo Reaſon and Can- 


dir, p. 153. 
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quiet, meek, and peaceable, abhorriog all deſire 


of contention : it is tractable, obedient, not grudg- 


< ing to learn, and to give place to them that teach 
© better for their reformation, &c. The genuine 
© ſons of the Church (as you there well obſerve) 
„will pay a dutiful regard to this kind admonition 


© of their mother: And thoſe who are of a froward 


© ſpirit, and refractory to ſo loving an advice of fo 
© tender a parent, will be pleaſed to bethink them- 
* ſelves, how far they are degenerated ; and whether 


the Church may not have too juſt reaſon to apply 
© to them, what the Apoſtle did on another occa- | 


« ſion, Then are ye baſtards, and not ſons.” 


For my own part, had I been inclined to write 


againſt you, the foregoing obſervations alone, ſer 
down in the Preface only, would have checked me 
from being bitter, or uſing any indecent language. 
But your whole Book abounds with obſervations of 


this kind; and I fully aſſure myſelf they proceed 
from a ſincere heart, truly deſirous of peace and 


love, and totally averſe to all contention, and every 
inſtance of unfriendly debate, eſpecially in treating 
upon religious ſubjects, I can truly ſay, I have re- 
ceived great pleaſure, and I hope ſome benefit, from 
theſe writings; being drawn up with ſuch candor 


and mildneſs, and tending to raiſe and improve 


in my own breaſt the- genuine temper of the Goſpel. 


I ſhall not therefore regret the pains of re-examining 


the Book itſelf, and drawing from thence ſuch ob- 
ſervations as ſhall occur, to give further conviction 
in the preſent caſe; and at the ſame time to give 


Dou a pleaſure, which muſt needs ariſe in your 


minds, on reviewing what you have written with ſo 
much benignity and decency ; eſpecially when you 
obſerve with how different a ſpirit you are yourſelves 
treated by thoſe who oppoſe you. You may be 
very eaſy, and ought, I think, to rejoice, having 
. H 4 evidently 
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exidently the better of them in point of temper, 
whatever may be your ſucceſs in point of argu- 
ment, E F | 
7 Your Introduction opens after a manner that ſuf- 
ficiently indicates your wiſhes, and your pyrpoſes : 
lt is to be wiſhed that men, "in the future, 
would argye with greater calmneſs upon the foot of 
this privilege, [of applying for redreſs, Sc.] and 
that whenever, they have any thing to. propoſe to 
their Governors, either in Church or State, they 
would do it with all the modeſty, all the decency, 
and all the candor, that lies in their power; pro- 
poling it at the ſame time, with all the clearneſs 
| of reaſon, and force of argument, that they are 
able to produce, or their cauſe will admit. Fhis is 
fair dealing, and what becomes Men. It is liberal, 
ingenuous, and generous; and will beſt befriend 
their cauſe in the end, be it of more or leſs impor- 
tance. If they have truth on their ſide, they need 
but propoſe it in a handſome manner: The public 
will judge, and will at length do them and their 
cauſe juſtice. If they think they have truth on 
their fide, when in reality they have not, ſtill there 
an be no harm in offering their ſentiments: Only 
El aber be offered with moderation and. calmneſs, 
A free and fair diſcuſſion, will ſoon ſhew wherein 
they are wrong; and they will be glad to be di- 
rected to what is right, when the direction is given 
in a handſome manner like their own. We who 


- 


are engaged in making this addreſs, are ſenſible that 
the ſubject of it hath almoſt always hitherto been, 
made a point of controverſy. But we think it very 
_ poſſible to prevent its being made ſo for the future, 
if pen will come to the conſideration of it with 
calm minds. We deſire to ſhew the greateſt calm- 
nels. ourſelves; and if any, debate ſhould ariſe (for 
which we truſt we ſhall give no occaſion) we hope 


—_ 
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it will be managed with that decency, that ſeriouſ- 
neſs, and ſincere affection for truth, which becomes 
men who deſire nothing more than the advancement 
of that, and the public welfare. We cannot take 
upon us beforehand to anſwer for the inoffenſiveneſs 
of our conduct in every part of our deſign; but in 


every part of it we ſhall endeavour to preſerve a 


juſt moderation of ſpirit, and to give as little offence 
as poſſible, either to our Governors or the Public: 
And if either of them ſhall diſcern we are in any 
inſtance wrong, or in any go beyond the line of 
our duty (that of moderation and temper) we deſire 
to be kindly admoniſhed of our fault, and as kindly 


convicted of our error.“ p. 2, 3. | | 
In the progreſs of your work, foreſceing what 


ſort of men you were like to meet with in your 
way, you drop the. following gentle intimation ; 


which has been fince but too exactly verified. 


* Perſons of narrow minds do ſeldom extend their 
thoughts or deſires beyond the preſent ſtate of 
things, contenting themſelves with taking matters 


as they find them, and ſcarce having patience 


enough to hear any propoſals for emendations and 
improvements. From men of this low and con- 
tracted way of thinking, we can expect little elſe 


but unfriendly cenſure: But from thoſe who are 


more liberal, learned, and intelligent, we may hope 


for a more favourable judgment. For they know. 


that endeavours ſhould be uſed to bring things by 
degrees to a more perfect ſtate. And they can 
plainly diſcern, tho* their judgments ſhould differ 


from ours in ſome particulars, that our views never- 


theleſs are benevolent 3 kindly intended for the 
good of mankind, and directed to the great end 
of advancing Chriſtianity.— We truſt there is a 
nobler- ſpirit in the preſent age, than was in the 
paſt; and that reaſon and truth will be more calmly: 
5 — 1 1 
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„ SHAMY 
attended to, than has hitherto been uſual, upon 
every ſubject of importance.“ p. 20, 21. And 
much to the ſame purpoſe, upon another occaſion, 
elſe where. Men of candid and generous minds 
hope, that near threeſcore years obſervation may 
have ripened our judgment, and bettered our temper,” 
p- 61 


Ho little you ſhould be offended at difference 
of judgment, oppoſing itſelf in a proper manner, 
and how much you deſire to avoid conteſt, or al- 
| Jowing even a handle for it, you have given re- 
peated intimations, and even ſtrong aſſurances; 
enough, I ſhould have thought, to bring men to 
conſideration and reaſon, and engage them in a 
more generous debate (if any) whatever they had 
to offer upon the ſubject, in oppoſition to what you 
had alledged “ As we judge freely ourſelves; 
ſo we leave others to judge as freely of what we 
write. Nor ſhall we in the leaſt be offended at 
any one's being of a different judgment from ours; 
Provided he expreſſes that judgment with due candor 
and civility.” p. 92.——* We would leave every 
reader to examine and judge for himſelf : And he 
may with the utmoſt freedom. judge either for or 
againſt us, according to what ſhall appear to him 
to be juſt, upon canſidering the evidences,” p. 243. 

lf any man who differs from us, ſhall be fo 
good as to admoniſh, and ſhall, in fact, convince 
us, in any inſtance, where he ſhall think us to be 
wrong; he will be ſure, upon our conviction, to 
receive our public acknowledgments, together with 
all the marks of eſteem and love we ſhall be capa- 
ble of ſhewing, to one who ſhall appear to have 
nothing but truth and the public good in view.? 
9231, 2- We deſire to raiſe no conteſt about 


the matter, leaving every man in full poſſeſſion of 
the opinion he has entertained of it, if he chuſes 
5 d | not 


(106) 
not to alter ſuch opinion, and to continue invariable 
in his adherence to what he his once received, —— 
In ſhort, we deſire no other favour from any ſort 
of perſons, but candor and impartiality ; begging 
only, that they would be pleaſed to take a fair re- 
view of the argument, and beſtow upon it a very 


ſerious and mature conſideration. Which if they 
ſhall think fit to do, they will, we believe, no leſs 


oblige themſelves than they will us; and, at the 


ſame time, do juſtice to truth, and to the ſubject 
before them.“ p. 157, 8.——* As we earneſtly de- 
fire that controverſies may not be renewed, much 
leſs perpetuated, about ſuch things as theſe ; we 


hope our indulgent Governors, who have it ſo eaſi- 


ly in their power to put a fair and . amicable end to 
them, will think it becomes their prudence to do 
ſo, by condeſcending to a review, and to the mak- 


ing of all needful amendments, and that as ſoon ' 


as may be.* p. 110. TY. 

Your ſubject, as I obſerved before, is of fo de- 
licate a nature, that it is difficult to ſpeak upon it, 
eſpecially in reſpect to certain articles, without 
giving offence, You have done your utmoſt, I 


am perſuaded, to avoid offending, even in treating 
of ſuch articles; and where you find reaſon to ap- 
prehend reſentment or diſguſt, either upon the ac- 
count of any obſervations of your own, or of your 


friends, expreſſed with ſome freedom, you uſually 


put in a caveat, and remind men of candor, and 


of the duty of paſſing charitable cenſures. I ſhall 
ſingle out but one or two ſhort items to this pur- 
poſe. Thus under the article of grievances 
It can give no pleaſure to us to ſay any thing that 
may be like to give offence to any, even the mean- 


eſt perſon in the Church; much leſs to thoſe who 
may have authority in it. We muſt therefore de- 


fire perſons of every degree, in this Chriſtian ſociety, 
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to interpret candidly the following queries and * 
ſervations. p. 194. Again: We muſt renew 
our profeſſions, that we always deſire to be gentle 
and candid: And if ever we ſeem otherwiſe, as it 
is contrary to our original purpoſe, ſo is it to our 
ſettled temper. The gentleneſs of the Goſpel is 
ſill the favourite temper with us z and we con- 
ſtantly deſire to be, and to ſhew ourſelves, poſſeſſed 
of it, th“ we ſometimes (we ue: not very ofren) 
do thus ſpeak.” p. 153. 

When you come towards the concluffon of your 


work, you continue to ſhew the ſame peaceable and 
candid diſpoſition, the ſame love of truth, and ha- 


tred of contention about it, which you had evi- 
denced from the beginning. And to ſpeak my 


real mind, both for your credit and encourage- 


ment, I do ſeriouſly believe, that your having 
written in the manner you have done, tho* upon a 


very tickliſh ſubject, has been one great means, 


under the blefling of God, of preventing ſuch an 


open and pernicious controverſy as you have ſo fre- 
quently and ſo earneſtly deſired might be forborne. 


This manner of applying, and applying fo cloſely 
to the conſciences of men, has unqueſtionably had 
is weight with many, and will continue to have 


its weight with all, who are of a diſpoſition averſe 


to wrangling. None of this turn of mind ſeem as 


yet to have made any inſult upon you. Nor in- 


deed have you left room for any others, who will 
ſeriouſly and impartially conſider what you have 


written, and obſerve the manner in which you have 


done it. You have, as far as you poſſibly could, 
ſtopt up all the avenues of inſult and unmannerly 
incurſion ; nor can men therefore, without reſo- 
jutely breaking thro? all the rules of decency and 


good behaviour (to which you have ſo ſtrongly. 
baund them) treat r yon in any ſcurrilous and inſult- 
1 | ing 
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wg n. or uſe you with thoſe ill manners, whilchs - 
are familiar only to low people, or ſuch as, tho“ 
learned, do ſtill retain ſome of the leſs commenda- = 
ble qualities of the unlearned vulgar. ——Bat all 
this by the way, as it occaſionally. occurred to me. 


1 was going to take a ſhort ſurvey of the concluding 


part of your work. Your temper and diſpoſition, 
as I ſaid, are here alſo the ſame, and your endea- 
vours uniformly calculated to promote ne and 
prevens litigation. 

Lou take your leave of your Governors in a 
manner which they cannot diſapprove; nor have I 
indeed heard that any of them have ever blamed 
you for your manner of addreſſing. “ If it had 
been poſſible for us to have drawn up this addreſs 
with more evenneſs of temper, greater gentleneſs 
of expreſſion, or clearer indications of regard for 


our worthy ſuperiors and the Church; or to have 


reſented it to them, with a more honourable pri- 
vacy, [alluding, I ſuppoſe, to your copy directed 
at firſt to the Convocation ;] we would have done © 
it with a pleaſure, exceeded only by the ſincerity 
of our intention, and the juſtneſs of our zeal,* 
p. 227. And applying afterwards to the Public in 
general, in a Poſtſcript :——*< The great deſire we 
have-to maintain peace and charity with all men, 
and to prevent, as far as in our power, all alter- 
catione, either with or between any of our fellow- 
chriſtians, on a ſubject of this nature, is the occa- 


ſian of our ſubjoining this Poſtſcript. Our prelimi- 


nary advertiſement, and whole inquiry, we hope, 
have ſufficiently ſhewn, how much we are inclined 


to peace and love; and how earneſtly we wiſh the 


reformation of this Church, in a way conſiſtent with 
both. If we here renew our aſſurances to this pur- 
poſe, and give freth indications of the bene volence 
dur l every good man will be the more 
convinced 
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convinced of the integrity of our deſign; and a bad 


man will have the leſs to ſay in diſparagement of it. 
We ſ have a requeſt to make to the Public, 
whom we now addreſs; more eſpecially to our 
brethren, both Clergy and Laity of the Church 


of England; with whom we ſhall always defire to 


maintain a loving, catholic, and friendly agreement, 


in every point of pure religion, and in every cir- 


cumſtance agreeable to it, as long as we live. Our 
requeſt is this, that we may have no unfriendly de- 
bates upon this argument; nor, by our unhandſome 
treatment of each other, give occaſion to our com- 
mon adverſaries to heighten a contention, which 
they will be but too eager to puſh forward, when 
they can hope to make their advantage of it, from 


the imprudences [I would rather have ſaid, from 


the culpable indiſcretions] of thoſe who engage in 
it. We can ſeriouſly declare for our own parts, 


that in our way of managing this ſubject, we have 
done the utmoſt in our power to prevent all un- 


brotherly quarrel; and to pave the way towards a 
more free and amicable diſcuſſion, of whatever may 
concern truth, and the welfare of this Church, 


than hath hitherto been uſual, when this ſubject 


hath been debated. If therefore in the meaſures 
we have taken, we have ſhewn an uniform regard 
to truth and peace; if in our handling fo difficult 
a ſubject, we have endeavoured to act as becomes 
Chriſtians and men of reaſon, friends to religion, 
and friends to our conſtitutions; if above all, we 
have acted as a ſincere conſcience directed us, ac- 
cording to the beſt judgment we could form, in 
the matters upon which we have treated; we have 
the juſteſt reaſon to hope, that we have afforded 


no handle for controverſy; much leſs for chagrin 
and virulence in the management of any that may 


reaſon to be permitted to do.“ p. 229, 30, 31.— 
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be ſet on foot on this occaſion. And we would 


willingly flatter ourſelves, that if any Strictures 
ſhall be made upon what we have offered, they will 
be made in the ſame ſpirit of candor and benevo- 
lence, and in the ſame language of decency and 
good manners, which we have all along uſed, or 
endeavoured to uſe, in this whole performance. If 
otherwiſe, we muſt declare again, as we did in ano- 


ther place, that we have no purpoſe at preſent, to 
make any other return to thoſe who ſhall think fit 


to oppoſe us, but our benevolent prayers, and 
friendly good wiſhes in their favour [as you have 
particularly exemplified in your Poſtſcript 1 the Ap- 
peal *] leaving the Public to judge, and truth to 
make its way, as far as it can, and ought in all 


The ſaid Poſtſcript concludes with theſe words: 
If after all that we have ſo honeſtly and ſo reſpect- 


* © The Authors of the . e have very little to ſay 


to the Remarks lately publiſhed : Only they deſire the Public 
to take notice, that tho“ they think they have been unfairly 
uſed, and their cauſe 7 miſrepreſented therein; yet 
they kindly and candidly overlook all ſuch ill uſage, and re- 
turn not one word, in the way of ſcoff or ſcorn, either to 
irritate, or even offend their worthy Author. It is exceed- 
ingly eaſy, and would be extremely agreeable to many, to 
reprove and expoſe him in his own way. But this ſhall be 
forborne, at leaſt by the Authors above-mentioned ; who 
have ſuch an extreme averſion to wrangling, that they will 
never meddle with it. It is a grief to obſerve that this 
writer hath been ſo very uncandid, and unjuſt, in almoſt the 
whole of his performance. He is nevertheleſs forgiven ; and 
it is earneſtly wiſhed he may conſider better hereafter ; and 


remember the benign ſpirit of the Gel, and conſider how 
far he has deviated from it in his firſt attempt. He may 


on very ſecurely, for any notice that ſhall be taken of him b). 
U; unleſs in the way of lamentin 


manner, in ſome future paper.” Appeal to Reaſon, &Cc. 
P. 148, 149. „5 | | 
fully 


if he proceeds to write upon the ſubject, it is hoped he will 


, and pitying, and 5 
* ing for him; and perhaps alſo of oli him in a — 
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fully written, the ſuſpicion commonly prevailing in 
human nature, and prejudicing mankind againſt 
the beſt deſigns, ſhould ſtill remain, and nothing 
that we have ſaid or done, can poſſibly remove it; 
we have then no more to do, but to refer our cauſe 
to God, and to every honeſt man's conſcience, to 
which we ſpeak as in the ſight of God; not doubt- 
ing but it will one day appear to be the cauſe of 


that God, to whoſe judgment we refer it, and to 


whole bleſſing we recommend it.“ p. 235, 6. To 
which I may properly ſubjoin thoſe other words 
(out of the Appendix) with which you conclude 


your whole Book. * We have only this to add: 


If the cauſe we have engaged in be not, what we 
ſincerely believe it to be, the cauſe of religion and 
truth; we only deſire to be convinced, that it is 


not, by the force of clear and ſatisfactory reaſons, 


and we ſhall readily ſubmit. But if it be, we hope 


that good men will favour it, and that God will 


proſper it.? e 
Thus you cloſe as you begun your treatiſe, with 


the cleareſt marks of benevolence, candor, equity, 


piety, and regard for the public welfare, and pro- 


motion of true religion. Knowing your intent of 


publiſhing ſome more papers, and having the trueſt 
deſire to ſerve you, and ſo good a cauſe: as you are 
engaged in, I judged it proper to exhibit in one 
collective view the ſeveral paſſages above laid down, 
as drawn from your book, and to preſent them to 
you; hoping that this friendly and impartial at- 


tempt may be of uſe to convince ſerious perſons, 


how. injuriouſly you have heen treated, and how 
little regard has been paid to your earneſt and fre- 
quent precautions againſt all unhandſome proceed- 
ings. This attempt, I flatter myſelf, may likewiſe 


be of ſome ſervice to ſhame the adverſaries, if ſtil] 


ſuſceptible of ſuch an impreſſion, and incline them 
| | to 
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is a wonder how ſo many paſſages, ſo ſtrong and fo 
affecting, could eſcape their notice, if, as they 
would ſometimes intimate, they have attentively 
conſidered your whole book. If I find that 'this 


Letter meets with your friendly acceptance, I pur- 


poſe in my next, to take a ſhort ſurvey of ſome of 
the writings of your opponents, and to give you my 
ſentiments upon them: And after that, if I have 
proper leiſure, to conſider a common objeQion 

againſt your treatiſe, as containing too many articles. 
But this my preſent buſineſs will not permit me to 
do immediately. Yours, N 
Hat nl T's 2 Eumenes. 


5 V 
Ipſe mibi facilè per ſuadeo Scriptis talibus non moveri, 
; quibus nec ratio ſuppeditare, nec ceria invenitur fa- 


* 


verre auforitas, D. Bernard. 


HE taſk I propoſed, tho' ſhort, will, 1 fore- 
ſee, be ſomewhat irkſome to me; and I there- 
fore almoſt wiſh I had not promſed to engage in it. 
To peruſe the writings of men of candor gives 
one pleaſure ; and the pains we beſtow upon them, 
are ſufficiently recompenced by the improvement 


we gain from their good ſenſe and good temper. 


Theſe two commonly go together; and I will not 
ſay that the Poet is miſtaken when he intimates, 


Good nature and good ſenſe for ever join. 

But the canker*d and malignant ſpirit that appears 
in ſome writings, makes a perſon of candid fentiments 
averſe to look into them. It grieves him to ſee fo 
much ill · nature in men; and it repents him of the 
time loſt in raking into ſuch puddle. Controverſial 
writers too often abound with this ſort of ſpleen ; 

Tags : | | and 
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and they ſeem to indulge it, not only as a favorite 
but alſo a harmleſs paſſion. Thoſe who have ani- 
madverted on your Diſquifitions, are generally of 
this caſt. I ſhail however enter upon the review 
of them, tho* with ſome unwillingneſs; ſingling 
out a few, for ſpecimens only of the management 
of a bad cauſe, I propoſe no more than a ſhort ca- 
talogue, with a few curſory reflections, taking the 


ſeveral pieces as they lie before me, You are, 1 


doubt not, too well acquainted with. them already, 


with ſeveral of them at leaſt. Theſe are ſome of 


the moſt inveterate that have appeared againſt you: 
Some of the reſt are a little more candid. . 

In the front of the liſt appears a moſt dreadful 
adverſary (the very firſt that had the aſſurance to 
attack the work) ſtyling himſelf a Clergyman, and 
willing, as we may ſuppoſe, to be thought alſo an 
Academian; tho' whether he may be either of them 


or not, doth not, I think, concern the preſent 


queſtion. This man, impatient of any contradic- 
tion to his own notions, and totally averſe to all 


propoſals of amendment, bids defiance at once to 


you and your cauſe, and ſeems to look upon you 
as ſome of the ſillieſt of mortals for attempting to 
advance it. With high ſpleen and indignation, 
with a haughty magiſterial air, and pompous elo- 
quence without argument, he diſparages you at firſt 
| ſight, harangues the populace againſt yeu, and 

bids them to be upon their guard, at their peril. 


This was ſufficient for the firſt bruſh; and it an- 


ſwered the intent, and the exalted ſpirit of this 
Gentleman, to be the prime mover. - [Cambridge, 


we aſſure ourſelves, will not own him for a ſon. Elſe, 
vain and inconſiſtent are her late endeavours for. a re- 


formation there; to which we heartily wiſh the beſt 
ſucceſs ; wiſhing the ſame, if it be poſſible to attain it, 
in ber learned Siſter alſo.) 


Another 


n perpetual and un 
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Another, having never examined the ſubject 4 
he ſhould do, nor having a juſt knowledge either of 
the deſign or power of our Legiſlature, ſets out 
with full affurance that your cauſe is bad, and that 
your propoſals can never be complied with. And 
why ? Becauſe the Ad of union is againſt them 
Which, he would-perſuade us, is of perpetual force, 
arid unalterable; tying down even Parliaments from 
ever touching upon this ſubject, or making the leaſt 
alterations i the concerns of the Church; when yet 


the Church herſelf, in declarations confirmed by 


Parliaments, _— aſſerts this liberty, and claims 

nalienable right, which juſtly be- 
longs to her, of making alterations in her concerns, 
whenever occaſion fequires. [The pretence that the 
Act of union precludes all Reviews, will be thoronghly 
canvaſſed in another paper (drawn up by a learned and 
ſeriftble man) in the cotlettion that is intended for a ſe- 
cond volume of the diſquifitions.] „ 

Another addreſſes himſelf in a moſt folemn man- 

ner to the whole ordet of our Prelates, lays before 
them frightfut conſequences, and inſinuates that 
Popery may be at the bottom of the application for 
4 Review. Another comes out with two dozen 
of Queries; which were nothing at all to the pur- 


2 excepting one: And that either you, or 4 
rie 


nd of yours, have readily acknowledged to be 4 
juſt one. Another appears with the firſt part 


of his Remarks, in ſeveral letters to a Dignitary; 


and unhappily does nothing, beſides ſhewing his 
85 will to demoliſh a cauſe which he had not ſuf- 
ciently ſtudied, nor appears to have rightly under- 


| ſtood; and diſcovering a ſpleen and a prejudice, 


which have done him no ſervice, nor his oppoſites any 
hurt; their cauſe remaining ſtill as it was, unſhaken 
and untouched, notwithſtanding any thing he has 
done to diſtreſs it. Another, with a great _ 
| 1 me 0 


of aſſurance, and but very little of the knowledg 
he pretends to, extols our Liturgy to the ſkies, and 
would have it thought incapable of amendment; 
running down thoſe who deſire it may be made ſo, 
and allowing none to be judges, but thoſe who are 
already of his mind. — Another undertakes a De- 
Fence of our Liturgy, without making any defence of 
it at all, where a defence was moſtly wanted; and 
only ſhewing, that he had more good meaning than 
abilities; and that his zeal for a bad cauſe was ſu- 

perior to his knowledge in a good one. His making 
a ſhew of being a methodiſt will not excuſe him ; 
nor render the Expedience and neceſſity of a Review 
(aſſerted by another writer) to be any other than it 
1, i. e. a true expedience and true neceſſity, Which 
the world ſeems to be now ſufficiently convinced of. 
Another publiſhes a Sermon, preached in the 
country, in defence of the Liturgy; as if the Dil- 
quiſitions had deſired any more than its amendment 
and improvement; and as if the diſcuſſing of this 
point was a proper ſubject for the pulpit, either in 
the country, or any where elſe — Another takes 
upon him (not without ſome reflections that might 
very well have been ſpared) to defend the promiſ- 
cuous reading of the Pſalms; inſiſting, but not ſuf- 
ficiently proving, that the maledictions are only 
predictions, c. — Another launches out with a very 
ludicrous piece, in anſwer to a very ſerious argu- 
ment; and by his indecent drollery upon ſuch a 
ſubject, creates an averſion to his propoſals, which 
they conſummately deſerve.—Another feigns him- 
ſelf to be a dreamer of dreams, and imagines he 
hath ſcen ſights or viſions, which it is generally be- 
lieved he never ſaw. By viſions and dreams, wich- 

out any arguments he would hope to overthrow rar 

| . : cauſe. 


caule. * And to give his dreams ſome kind of 
ſanction, he dates them from one of our prime ſeats 


of learning. How unhappy is it, that a perſon who 


may be ſuppoſed to be a divine, as well as an uni- 
verſity man, ſhould be thus ignorantly (for I will 
not ſay wilfully) oppoſing the cauſe of Chriſt, whilſt 
he is ſtyling himſelf his friend! + [The renowned U- 
niverſiiy from whence he dates his piece, will, we pre- 
ſume, eſteem no thanks due to a perſon, who deviating 
from the rules of argument, loſes himſelf in dreams; 
and would per ſuade mankind that viſion is ſufficient to 
Oppoſe to facts, and hope that popular harangue may 
paſs for academical reaſoning.) | 
I think I may here not improperly take notice of 
ſome few of the ſelect motos of your antagoniſts: 
which they take the freedom to draw from the ſa- 
* Your cauſe, I think, can be very little affected by any at- 
tempts of this viſionary character; which by ſerious and wiſe 
perſons are ſeldom conſidered in any other light, than as the va- 
garies and deluſions of an idle brain. For my own part, I can 
ardly entertain any better opinion of our modern productions of 
this kind, than the old poet did of thoſe, that were fo common 
and ſo deſpicable in his time: 55 e 


Non habeo d:nique nauci Marſum augurem, 
| Non vicanos haruſpices, non de circo aftrologos, 
Non Iſiacos conjectores, non interpretes ſomniam : - 
Non enim ſunt ii aut arte divini, aut ſcientid ; 
Sed ſuperſtitioſi vates, imprudenteſque arioli, 
Aut inertes, aut inſani, c. Ennii agm. 


I will juſt ſubjoin, and leave you to apply, an obſervation of a 
more modern writer, in one of his notes on S. Cyprian.——Uti- 
tur oſtentionibus & VISIONIBUS : telo, ad conterendos adver- 
farios—valentifſimo ; alias vans ac futili. Nan & callidus Rhe- 
tor, & Sophiſta wafer, hujuſmodi VISA, ad cauſam ſuam appo- 
fitifima, poterit comminiſci, & fallere incautos & fimplices. 


+ Philo-Chriſtus : Which, for ought that appears in his little 
eſſay, might as well have been written Philo-Zudevs, a friend 
to old rites and ceremonies, more than to that rational /iberty 
.wherewith Chriſt bath made us free. | 
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cred Scripture z and that with no other view, that 
I can imagine, but to render you odious, and derive 


an odium upon your cauſe z inſinuating to the yul- 


gar, by this artifice, that the Scripture is againſt 


vou; an artifice which you have always diſdained, 


and, I truſt, always will; tho? it may be juſt 
enough in you, upon proper occaſions, to produce 
a plain ſentence or two, which cannot well be de- 
torted to an invidious meaning by others, nor ſhall 
by you be intended to throw a ſlur upon your ad- 
verſaries. Here are ſome of their favourite accu- 
ſations againſt you, cloathed in ſacred language, 
and rendring your whole deſign unſacred. The 


voice is Jacob's voice, but the hands are the bands of 
Eſau. ' Of this fort are they which creep into houſes, 


&c. [Are you, any of you, conſcious of this, with 


regard to your own conduct ?] /peaking evil of dig- | 


nities, and of things which they underſtand not [Or of 


this either ?] Candor unmasKd, by H. Weſtern, —[t is 


not an open enemy that hath done me this diſponour, for 
then I could have borne it. The enemy crieth ſo, and 


the ungodly cometh on ſo faſt ;, for they are minded to do 


me ſome miſchief ;, ſo malicioufly are they ſet againſt me. 
Remarks by a Presbyter.— More might be added; 
but ſince they are no better applied, it may be as 
well to paſs them by, and let the retailers make the 


beſt of them. I wonder, indeed, that men pre- 


tending to be Churchmen, and perhaps ſcholars 


alſo, can make ſo free with ſacred Scripture, as if it 
was intended for no other end, but to vilify and 
abuſe Chriſtians and Churchmen ; like that petulant 
marginal annotator upon that excellent book The 


whole Duty of Man, mentioned in one of the Spec- 


tators. A piece of conduct fo very mean, and diſin- 
nuous, that I want a name for it, Our language 


will not ealily afford one that will ſuit it; and I will | 
8 


not offer to invent one. 
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Thus then ſtands the caſe of the oppoſition hitherto, | 


as far as I can diſcern it; malevolent enough for cer- 
tain, but weak enough, to a glaring demonſtration: 
Let thoſe who are imbarked in it go on, however : 
Let them ruſh forward in their deſign, and 0 man 
ſtay them. If they will flee into the pit, with their 
eyes open, who can help it? *Tis their own act and 
deed. You are not chargeable with the conſequence 
of their temerity. You have ſufficiently warned 
them, but warned them to no purpoſe : They will 
take no warning. Men who have conſidered per- 
haps but for a day, will oppoſe, will depreciate, 


will calumniate, what you have been conſidering. 


for years. Your cauſe is no loſer : It is a gainer by 
ſuch attempts; and will ſhine the more gloriouſly, 
the more it is oppoſed, but eſpecially the more it is 


examined and conſidered, The mottos to your . 


Appeal occur anew to my mind. Truth fears no eu- 
amination, and deſires only to have a fair and impartial 


irial ; and no man that profeſſes bimſelf to be guided 
by reaſon, will refuſe to hear reaſon, on which fide ſo- 
Et refellere fine pertinacid, & 


ever it is offered. 
refelli fine iracundid, parati ſumus. 

I have the pleaſure to be able to inform you, upon 
a careful and minute examination, that the pieces 
which have hitherto appeared againſt you, are much 


fewer than thoſe that have appeared for you; as 


about 16 againſt 40: And which is more (for 


number alone is not to be depended upon) your ab- 


bettors, for the moſt part, have written with far 
better temper, as well as with ſuperior reaſoning, in 
what they have produced. It cannot then be to 
your diſcredit, in the firſt place, that you are found, 
in this reſpect, to have the majority on your fide: 
a reaſonable ground for preſumption this, that you 
may probably have __ friends, upon the whole, 

= 3 | in 
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in the kingdom, than your adverfaries have; tha" 
they may not think fit as yet to appear openly in 
your defence, every one having his private reaſons 
for his ſilence, and, I doubt not, juſt ones. Nor, 
in the next place, can it give you any diſſatisfaction 
(I am ſure it will not make you vain) that the ill 
temper of your adverſaries, a temper commonly at- 
tending forlorne hope, creates ſhrewd ſuſpicions in 
diſcerning men, that their cauſe is not good, For 
if it be good, why can they not manage it with 
good temper ? And why will they derive a diſgrace 
upon it, by a contrary one? It is ſurely no ſign of the 
goodneſs of a cauſe, or however of the wiſdom of 
thoſe that manage it, to be 1 intemperate in the de- 
fence of it. 

1 ſhall conclude with he words of one your friends, 
or, as I imagine (if I may imagine it without of- 
fence) of ſome one or other of yourſelves. Philander, 
being applied to, ſpoke thus on your behalf, when 
he found you ill uſed by a certain Queriſt. It 
is reaſonable that the propoſals contained in the 
« Free and candid Diſquifitions, being of ſo much 
concern to religion and truth, ſhould. be fairly 
examined; and every friend to both will ſeri- 
ouſly rejoice to ſee all ſuch matters adjuſted to com- 
pleat fatisfa&tion. In a buſineſs of this moment, 
nothing ſhould be ſought for but truth, and things 
that tend to peace and mutual edification, Per- 
ſons not capable of judging in the affair, nor of 
clearing it in the manner that will be expected, 
by conſiderate and unprejudiced men, ſnould for- 
bear writing upon it. For they will only amuſe 
and perplex, where they ſhould inſtruct and il- 
luſtrate. The authors of the diſquiſitions, who- 
ever they are, appear to be ſerious; and I firmly 
© believe they are men of integrity and piety. 
+ Thoſe who cannot agree with — in any point 
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of moment, ſhould give their reaſons with calm- 
neſs and mildneſs ; and nobody will blame them. 
But if men are prejudiced in their inquiries, and 
treat propoſals which they do not like, in a man- 
ner that is any way unhandſome, or not agreeable 
to the rules of truth and ſeriouſneſs; if they do 
this upon ſubjects of religion, or any matter that 
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patience of the public, and in the end draw upon 
themſelves that contempt, which by their un- 
equitable way of writing or converſing, they 
may be deſirous to fix upon others,” I am, Sc. 


Oktober, 1750, 


K KK M R ca a 


E, 
NUMB, XI, 


SIRS, 


Lately read with much pleaſure what I had long 
wiſhed for and expected, An Appeal io common 


reaſon and candor in the behalf of a Review, It is 


rightly obſerved by ſome or other of you (for 1 
know not the particular authors) that we of the 


Church of England, as well as many more of other 


denominations, are too -apt to take things upon 
truſt, eſpecially when they favour our beloved tenets, 
and what may confirm us in being ftanch Church- 
men. This piece of conduct, as I take it, is not 
right; and I could ſufficiently expoſe it, if I were 
ſo inclined, as I am not; having nevertheleſs a ſe- 
rious concern upon my mind, to ſee any perſons of 


our communion devoted to ſuch meaſures, and fo 


pertinaciouſly adhere to them. What I would ob- 


| ſerve to you is, that this unhappy humour of begging 


the queſtion, how common ſoever, or by whomſo- 
ever it may be indulged, is not the way to come at 
125 FS To. Truth, 


is of importance to Church or State; they deviate 
from the deſign of ſuch propoſals, they abuſe the _ 
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Truth, and is the very method, of all others, Which 
- will prevent our acquiſition of fo valuable an at- 

tainment. > 
Too many writers, having once ſettled their final 
judgment of things, after a long and laborious ſtudy, 
as they think, will never recede from it afterwards 
tho? their ſearch hath been a very partial one, and 


they have nat attained to the full knowledge of the | 


truth. They think it a diſgrace to give up any 
opinion they have once embraced, and have perhaps 
alſo openly maintained: And having examined but 
imperfectly, they really believe that they are right. 
This ſeems to be the caſe of thouſands; many of 
them, I make no doubt, very honeſt men in their 
meaning; and men, io whoſe moral character I 
would not make the leaſt objection. I have many 
ſuch now in my view, whom I highly eſteem 
and love, The more I eſteem and love them, the 


more I am concerned to ſee them fo riveted in opi- 


nions, which, in my judgment, may well admit, 
and do really demand, a further examination, But 
it is in vain for you to apply to them. Lou muſt 
leave them as they are : 


— Mene incepto defiſtere villum? 


There are others who derive prejudices from the 
very infancy of their education, and continye in 
them all their lives, Prejudices fo radicated are very 
difficult to be got over, Even honeſt and intelli- 
gent men find it a hard taſk ſometimes to maſter 
ſuch prepoſſeſſions, and, not unſeldom, even impoſ- 
ſible to do it. 

Add to this, the prejudices ariſing from con- 
verſation and correſpondence; which are neither few, 
nor ſoon obliterated. 1 | | 

But that which I have my eye moſt upon, in this 
ſhore letter, is that ſort of prejudice which _— all 

Fs things 


leſs convinced. 
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things for granted, and for allowed truths (or truths, 
at leaſt, above all reaſonable contradiction) which 
either the church hath determined, or any eminent 
members of it have maintained, in obedience to her 
dictates. Of this kind of prejudice I know not well 
what to ſay. It is difficult to ſay any thing about 
it, without being ſuſpected to be an enemy to an 
eſtabliſhment z; which I am very far from being. 
And yet I would have men, if poſſible, to conſider 
reaſon z and firſt to enquire for themſelves, before 
they determine for others, Many things may be 
true, and undoubtedly are ſo, without being eſta- 
bliſhed : And many that are eſtabliſhed, may poſ- 
ſibly be otherwiſe. If there be but a poſſibility of 
of this, there is juſt reaſon to inquire, and to allow 
a freedom of inquiry: which, I think, is not denied 
us in this proteſtant Church; a Church that claims 
the Scripture for her ſale rule of faith. „ 
Nevertheleſs even in this Church, we find many, 
who pin their faith upon an eſtabliſhment, and upon 
thoſe who have abetted it in their writings ; taking. 
all implicitly for truth, which comes from either, 
and allowing of no demur from any that may be 


Have we not had examples lately, even in your 
own affair? Men have appealed to the Church and 
to its governors, as if the authority af both were 
irrefragable: Whereas you, with more freedom 
and equity, have appealed to common Reaſon and 
Caudor, the only proper teſts in this caſe, always 
allowing the Scripture to be aur ſupreme rule, Nay, 
and to make the matter worſe, but all the while 
ſerving a turn, ſome of your adverſaries have 
thought fit, firſt to repreſent Joꝝ as not being mem- 
bers of the Church (notwithſtanding the fulleſt de- 
clarations to the. contrary, every where occuring 
throughout your writings) and then to repreſenc 


your 
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| your Cauſe as already condemned by the Church, 


aud overthrown by its members, even the ableſt of 


wy Champions (ſo they word it) whoſe arguments 

ight be depended upon as valid, and even un- 

nde ; SA which therefore ought to have been 
fabmitted to, not only by you, but (to retain their 
phraſe) by all other diſſenters from our eſtabliſhment. 
Aud that they might not fail of carrying their point, 
what do they do? They appeal to our eccleftaſtical 
Governors, for the truth of every thing they allege ; 
which I remember was once done in manner and 
form following, 

© With all due ſubmiffion and See we re- 
© commend to the conſideration of the Archbiſhops 
and Biſhops of theſe kingdoms, the enſuing Query, 
amongſt ſeveral others; viz. Whether or no the 
ſeveral ſorts of diſſenters, who at preſent refuſe 
communian with the eſtabliſhed Church, do not re- 
fufe it without any juſt reaſon, and proper grounds? 
And whether the anſwers that have already been 
given them, by ſeveral of the molt eminent Cham- 
pions of our Church, be not ſufficient to invalidate 
all the objections of ſuch people, Sc. 

Here you ſee, that the 95 of your Diſquifitions 
is thrown upon thoſe who ſeparate from our eſtabliſh- 
ment, as if none elſe could have been concerned in 
ſuch a cauſe. This, according to cuſtom, is at 
once taken for granted, and no queſtion aſked, nor 
the leaſt doubtfulneſs entertained, whether the mat⸗ 
ter might not poſſibly have been otherwiſe : Which 
you well know it was; and which I ſhrewdly ſuſ- 
pet theſe Gentlemen, who ſo much wrong you, are 
are ſecretly convinced of, tho“ for reaſons beſt known 
to themſelves, they chuſe, for the preſent, to conceal 
their conviction. However, be not offended at 
this piece of art ; It may turn to your advantage in 
one OR tho' the authors, moſt — did 

not 


6123) | 
not intend it ſhould in any. The Diſſenters were 
the compilers of your Book: You yourſelves had 
po hand in what you wrote, Very well: You are 
then free from all the blame, and all the odium that is 
caſt upon it : Reſt therefore, as you have hitherto 
done, in your contented privacy.;z and if you are 
not allowed to have the honour, neither ought you 
to ſuſtain the diſcredit, of your work. | 
But there 18 a more material obſervation to our 
purpoſe, ſtil] remaining. It has been already inti- 

mated ; but it is proper to be more explicit, and to 
point out the matter in ſuch glaring and ſuch ſpeak- 
ing characters, that the blind may ſee, and the deaf 


may hear: which may be done in few words, The 


Archbiſhops and Biſhops are appointed the Guardi- 
ans of our Church, ere is a cauſe to be tried be- 
tween them and the Diſſenters. Their Lordſhi 
are appealed to as judges in their own cauſe. | 
Juſt ſuch another appeal I have more lately met 
with, in one of our miſcellanies. The Church of 
England (God always be her Guardian !) having a 
point of controverſy to be decided between herſelf 
and you, is (in a well-wrought viſion) placed upon 
a moſt magnificent throne in Meſtminſter- hall; not 
to 


* Thoſe who are happy in the participation of modern viſions (a 
happineſs to which the writers of theſe papers can make no pre- 
fence) ſeem to be favoured ſometimes with ſuch a peculiar coinci- 
dence of circumflances, as would induce us to ſuppoſe that they were 
got merely fortuitous, but founded upon ſomething of an uniformity 


of defign and repreſentation, whatever ſpirit they may proceed 


from. Thus, Great Halls of Judicature, 50 appearing at dif- 


Frerent periods, and to different perſons, are obſerved, in more in- 


flances than one, lo make part of the myſterious ſcene ; together 
with the material circumſtance of profound filence, a fingle Judge, 
no Jury, no Evidences, no Defendant ; the Appellant hawing 
the fingular privilege, unknown td our Laws, of alleging whatever 
Be ſhall think proper (nemine contradicente) in favour of his cauſe. 
Of ibis kind, among others, is that extraordinary Viſion lately re- 
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to hear your cauſe, to try the grounds of wur com- 
plaint, to examine the evidences on your fide (tho? 
had many of our moſt eminent Divines, and 

even of our Biſhops, in readineſs to produce as 
vouchers) but to determine inſtantly 01 you, and 
that upon the ſole merit and reputation of a ſingle 
advertiſement in our news-papers: An advertiſement, 
by the way, that was neither for nor againſt you, 
but only cleared two eminent ns from ſome 
vulgar obloquies; for which you had given no cauſe, 
as your own advertiſement, ſoon after publiſhed, 
very honeſtly teſtified ; which yet was paſſed over 
upon this occaſion, with a well-deviſed filence, 
However, the deciſion, tho' not the trial, was in- 
fautly to come on. What is done? The Church 
being conſtituted arbitratrix, you are at once caſt 
and condemned by the Church, and your cauſe 
doomed to perpetual infamy. _ 8858 

This ſummary method of proceeding, ſo juſt in 
fome other caſes; this begging the queſtion to be 
decided, and appointing the Church to decide it, 
when ſhe herſelf is repreſented as a party concerned 
cher authority you may ſee afferted by herſelf, in one 
of ker articles. This unfair method, as I eſteem 
it to be) puts me in mind of an obſervation made, 
upon a parallel occaſion, by one of our moſt learned 
and ingenious Churchmen of the laſt century, the 
famous Dr. Fobn White, in his immortal treatiſe 
againſt the old Church of Rome: with whoſe words 

I ſhall conclude this Letter, leaving your adverſa- 

ries to ruminate a little upon them, and mark 


lie eaſonably by a learned man, at the end of his Re- 
1 e In a Viſion that I had, I 
thought that I was in a Great Hall [of juſtice ;] and there 
« was none there but the ju po that ſat upon the Bench, 
+ © and MysELF,»—lT turned to the Judge, and ſaid to him,” 
Thus fands the Fad, &c. 50 c 


: e how 
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how appolite they are to their own cauſe, as they Y 


now imprudently, but very confidently, manage itz 
and to obſerve how near they approach to the fa- 
vourite meaſures of the Romanilts, in their way of 
begging what will never be granted them. _ 

This reach of the Jeſuite [his antagoniſt} 
pleading for the Roman Church ſbetueth the unhappy 
condition wherein it ftandeth, that at every irial paſ- 
fing between us, her miſerable children are enforced to 


beg from door to door: OF YOUR CHARIY 


GIVE. OUR MOTHER LEAVE TO BE FUDGE 
HERSELF IN THE TRIAL, THAT SHE BE 
NOT OVERTHROWN.” The way to the true 
Church, ſect. 17. : CS | 


P. S. Pray, my good friends, what manner of 


ou ſee I appeal to you in my turn, making you 


n is this? A juſt one or no? 
0 
alſo judges in your own cauſe, as others ha ve made 


the Church and its Governors to be in zheirs.) Is this 


fair? Is this any thing ſhort of appealing to the Ro- 
man Father, whoſe judgment is infallible, and who 
will be ſure to determine in favour of his beloved har- 
lot and progeny ? 

| Crito. 


NUM B. XII. 


A Survey of fome late Objetions, with Remarks * 


thereon. 3 
T was eaſy to forefee, that a book like the free 


tho candid Di/quiftions could not make its ap- 


Pearance in the world long, before it ſhould mert 
witk objections of various ſorts. Care was therefore 
taken, to preclude many of them, by fuch proper 


intimations, as might fatisfy reaſonable men that 
they were regarded, and that the authors did not 


act precipitately, as either not knowing or not mind- 
"PM | | | ing 


þ (126) LY 
ing what could be alleged againſt them. It may 


perhaps be found, upon cloſe and fair examination, 


that the book itſelf contains an anſwer to all or moſt 
of the objections that have ſince been ſtarted. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the authors of it being willing to give 
further ſatisfaction, where they fairly can, to men 

of ingenuous diſpoſitions, think it reaſonable to com- 
ply with the expectations of the public ſo far, as to 
review the ſubject, and give a ſecond conſideration 
to what may have been urged againſt them or their 
work. Some indeed of the objections appear to be 
ſcarce worthy of notice, others to deſerve but little, 
and perhaps all of them to be ſuch as might very well 
have been ſpared, conſidering what hath been already 
ſaid, and taking into the account the main deſign of 


our treatiſe, as well as the manner of our application. 


We have more than once declared, that we neither 
delight in controverſy, nor have any inclination to 
engage in it. We are ſtill of the ſame mind, as will 
_ ealily be diſcerned by what follows: Which we of- 
fer to our brethren of the Church of England with 
no other. view, than to let them ſee that we are not 
inſenſible of their objections, and that tho' we 
think ſome of them may have injured us, we can 
bear with them, and are alſo able upon occaſion” to 
do juſtice to a cauſe, which hath ſo much and ſo 
often been miſrepreſented, Ir is not impoſſible, nor 
indeed improbable, but that, in anſwering ſome 
objections, either we or our abettors (tho? we chiefly 
ſuſpe& our own infirmities) may utter a word ſome- 
times that may not be altogether agreeable to the 
mildneſs and meekneſs of the Goſpel. If this ſhould 


- happen to be the caſe in any inſtance, which yet we 


hope it will but in very few if in any, we will by 
no means juſtify it upon recollection, much leſs 
upon conviction that we have really run into this 
offence, And what we ſay for ourſelves, * 
wi 


ET F 
will venture to ſay for our friends alſo; who, we 


very well know, are of the ſame ſentiments, 1 


ſame temper, in this reſpect. Provocations, it is 
certain, we have had more than a few, and ſome of 
them very grating ones: which may therefore be 
the more difficult to paſs over, without a reſentment, 
to which frail humanity is too ſubject. But ſtill it 
is wiſer and better to be as meek and calm as poſ- 
ſible; and we ſhall not repent in the end of any 
thing we have ſpoken with mildneſs, after the ex- 
ample and precepts of our bleſſed Maſter. 

Jo deſcend then to the objecbions; which, as we 
intimated, are of various ſorts; ſome relating to our 
manner of addreſſing; ſome to the principles and 
character of the writers; others to ſome particular 
propoſals; and others to our propoſals in general. 
May the good God direct us, to give an anſwer with 
meekneſs and fear, to every one that aſteib us a reaſon 


of what we have propoſcd to the world, and of our 


manner of doing it! 
We ſhall not ſtand much upon order. The ſe- 


veral objections that have occurred, are theſe ; ſome 


coming from friends, and ſome from adverſaries to 
our cauſe. [—By the way, we delire that we may be 
excuſed, if we ſhould happen here and there to take 
notice of ſome that may be thought leſs ſignificant 
| fince they ſeem not to be thought ſo by thoſe who 


urge them; and they, probably, would not excuſe 


us, if we neglected them.] 

1. In the treatiſe called Free and candid Diſq 11 
e ſitions, there are too many apologies. They are 
<« not all of them neceſſary, tho ſome are, and 
+ very proper. 

The objection is fairly propoſed, and is readily 
acknowledged to be a juſt one, The affair needs 
only a little explanation; and then the world may 
either N or condemn our conduct. The 

| true 
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(6128) 
true reaſon of many, and perhaps of moſt of the 
 #þ0logies here alluded to, is this. Objections, of 
ſeveral kinds, were either actually made, or elſe 
diſtantly foreſeen, whilſt the work was under con- 
fideration. To prevent, as much as poſſible, all 


5 unneceſſary debates, and every occaſion of offence 


(which men are apt to take, when they- diſlike a 
ſubjeR) it was thought proper to pay a decent com- 
pliment to ſuch objections, either by taking direct 
notice of them, or by touching upon them occaſio- 
ba bly: This was generally done in a language ex- 
preſſing civility and reſpect, becoming perſons ad- 
dreſſing their ſuperiors, and regarding the content 
and peace of the community. Nevertheleſs, ſince 
we have not been ſo happy, as to give that general 
content, which we could have wiſhed, and did hope 
to give, in this reſpect, we ate free to take upon 
ourſelves the burden of the objection, and ſhall en- 
deavour, upon any future occafion, to avoid this 
error on the right ſide, This being the uſt attempt, 
we are, we hope, the more intitled to pardon, if 
we have the rather been too obliging. 

2. The Diſquiſitions are penned with too meek 
* and mild a ſpirit, and want that force and free- 
& dom which are neceſſary to make impreflion upon 
c the preſent age. Few will now attend to a ftill 
c ſmall voice, & . And yet it muſt be owned that 
c there is ſomething very affecting in them, and 
* what may excite conſiderate men to ferions atten- 

te tion; as it is hoped it has done many.” 
To this we ſhall only fay,-— lr is hoped that 
writing in the gentle ſpirit of the Goſpel of Peace 
cannot juſtly be found fault with. The peace of 
the Church, and che reverence due to its Governors, 
require it, Divine wifdom preſcribes it; common 
prudence directs it. It has à greater tendency to do 
good, and will operate more ſucceſsfully in time, 
e | than 


(i129). 
| than the contrary ſpirit. It works indeed by lotet 
methods, but by more certain and leſs hurtful ones. 
If it gains leſs attention at preſent, it will engage 
greater hereafter, when men come to conſider things' 


in cool blood, and with leſs prejudice than they now 


do. It prepares mens minds for reflection; it diſ- 
poſes them to be more calm and more ſerious in EX = 
amining z and when they are ſo, they will be more 
likely to find, and embrace the truth. ' In things 
of this kind” (faith a pious and ſwecet-temper'd Bi- 


ſhop) ©** meekneſs may do God more ſervice than 


„ courage: And we find in. all experience, that the 
| <©. pores are better opened with a gentle heat, than 
<«< with a violent.” Things are not to be done all 
at once: The ignorances and prejudices of men will 
not bear it. They muſt be wrought upon by de- 


grees, and by gentle methods. There muſt be 


Time for conſideration, and for reforming, Per- 
ſons are too impatient, who either expect or deſire 
to ſee reformations undertaken and accompliſhed off 
a ſudden. Such things are neither to be expected nor 
deſired by thoſe, who conſider the ſtate of human 
minds, and human affairs. It is better to wait, after 
repreſenting things candidly ; and to bear as far as 
_ poſſible, with what may be amiſs, till it ſhall pleaſe 
God, in his own good time, to incline the hearts 
of governors to reform them: Which it may rea- 


ſonably be hoped, will be done by degrees, tho“ 


not all in an inſtant. The Dr/qui/itions have opened 
the way for reflection, and have petitioned for re- 
formation in the ſtyle which the authors judged moſt 
adviſeable, and found to be moſt agteeable to their 


own ſendiments/ and tempen . They late 


other 


*A worthy perſon, . aint upon | the objection 
above referred to, writes thus: For my ob part, alibo 1 


am not able to pen any thing with that great gentlineſi that runs 
K throughout 


e 

other men to their own way of jadgin _ writings 
not envying any who have better ſpirits, but be- 
lieving none can have better hearts, They deſire 

that every enquiry, and every debate, upon this 
important argument, may be carried on with due 
. moderation z and (if poſſible, to avoid it) that there 

may not be the leaſt mixture of human ſpleen and 
paſſion, in the conducting of this whole affair, or of 
any part of it: Which if obſerved by others with 
the ſame care that it has been endeavoured to be 
done by them, will, they are perſuaded, bring on a 
reformation the ſooner. And may it be a happy 
one, whenſoever | it ſhall be undertaken and accom- 


_ caution and referoedu; (however reaſon- 
— 7 and prudent) is, it ſeems, unaccountable to 
dome, and not very pleaſing to others..“ It would 
have given great ſatisfaction, if we could have 
«. known your names, Why do you conceal them ? 
What rea/on have you for this? Sc.“ 
And pray, what reaſon have N for afting 
this? Why are you ſo deſirous, why ſo impatient, 
to. know our names? Have you any particular 4. 
we/s with any of us? Are ye alſo willing to be theſe 
men's diſciples, and to join in the ſame cauſe, in which 
they are engaged ? If not, of all things in the world, 
we you would inform us, why you are fo curi- 
ous? Is there any mighty intereft at ſtake, that re- 
quires a reſolution of your queſtion ? What is that 
intereſt, and what is your concerns in it? As to the 
xeaſons why we did not think fit to divulge. our. 
names, you have them in our book. Thither we 
refer jou. And you are there allo told, more than: 


#broughout the wwork, yet I cannot but think it will fare the better 
fer it upon the whole, and will, if _ uſtify a nar 2 
rated. expoſtulation hereafter," which, wa 

nothing upon the preſent. — 


once, | 


| Tb nn, 
once, as we remember, upon what reaſonable con- 
ditions we ſhall be free to make them known. Do 
you deſire more ſtill? Or can you in reaſon deſire 
more? That reaſon ſurely muſt be an extraordinary 
one, if any: And we are at a loſs to gueſs at it, 
Su, to be ſure, know your private reaſons: We 
have none but what we have made public. If you 
will not be content with thoſe, you ate like to have 
none other from av. Therefore pray be eaſy, and 
for the future be pleaſed to mind your own buſineſs. 
We have two papets now in our hands (by the 
favour of forme ſincere welk-wiſhers) which we judge 
proper to produce _ this occaſion, having free 
| 8 And we do it in juſtice to ourſelves, 
as well as for the further ſatisfaction of thoſe who 
are friends to our cauſe. 156 1 
The authors and editors, in my opinion, did per- 
fectly right in not publiſhing their names. For it 
would have turned to no real account. It would 
only have amuſed men with idle ſpeculations; and 
perhaps drawn an odium upon many * perſons, 
which they now happily eſcape, or at leaſt do not 
feel in the manner they would have done; tho I 
am perſuaded they would at the ſame time have 
gained a great ſhare of love and eſteem; which in- 
dted they now have, tho“ unknown, from abut» 
dance of people: Who heartily approve of their 
work, and earneſtly pray for irs ſucceſs. On the 
other hand, there are thoſe, as Bp. Hall too truly 
obſerves, who, notwithſtanding the light of know» 
© Jedpe, are contentions, and do not obey the trath, 
but obey unrighteouſneſs. So that our prayers and 
«endeavours mult not be more bent againſt blind 
© eyes, than againſt frowara hearts; for there doth 
naturally reign in us a certain envious perverſnefs 
of ſpitit, which many times ſets us off from the 
* acknawledgment of 6 we are 
2 | in- 


(it 32 ) 37 | 
* inwardly convinced. I have ſometimes read in 

Maldonates Commentaries, when he falls upon a 
* probable and fair ſenſe of a difficult text, that he 

* ſubjoins, I could like that explication well, if it were 
not Calvin's: Like to that prejudicate alien, 
* who being at deadly feud with a great rival of 
honor, gave his vote (after a nap taken in the ſe- 
_ © nate) in no other terms than theſez I am againſt 
© that which'N. ſpate; and being told that oppoſite 
of his had not yet ſpoken, then, ſaith he, -againf 
that be will ſpeak. This diſpoſition makes men 
© ſuch as the Pſalmiſt complains of, haters of peace; 
of whom the Holy Ghoſt paſſeth an heavy doom; 
© deftrutiion and miſery is in their ways; the way of 
« peace have they not known.”* Peace-maker, ſect. 
xy. The application is but too obvious on _ and 
on every the like occaſion. 

Before we exhibit the other paper, it may be 

to advertiſe, that we owe the favour to a 

friend, who aſſures us that he can with honour per- 
mit it to be made public, if it ſhall be judged any way 


| ſerviceable to the cauſe of truth, and to the defign 


the free and candid Diſquiſitions. There are indeed 
ſome things in it, which for our. own „ we 
ſhould have been content to paſs over in ſilence, as 

we have hitherto done, knowing of no reaſons . 
we ſhould gratify the world in what it has no con- 
cern in. But there being nothing in the Letter, that 
we can perceive, which is like to be of diſſervice to 
us, and there being ſo much curioſity (however 
needleſs) to know ſomewhat more than is yet known, 


about our concerns of this kind, here follows the 15 


whole of it as we have it, without the leaſt reſerve. 
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ernst), 


„SIR, 


N anſwer to your inquiry, I can only ſay, 
1 that the perſons concerned in the Diſquiſitions 
are far more numerous than I imagined them to be; 
and that thoſe who have acceded to them, ſince 
that work was publiſhed, have added as conſider- 
ably to their weight, as they have done to their 
number: And the number, by what I can hear, is 


daily increaſing, in proportion as the Diſquiſitions 


ſpread, and are approved of. I was informed lately, 
by a very knowing perſon, who, I apprehend, was 
early made acquainted with the deſign, that it has 
been on foot a great while; that the plan had been 
communicated to him. in writing about five years 
ago ; that he had offered ſome obſervations, which 
he ſtill wiſhes had taken place; that the perſons en- 
gaged in the work, or in promoting it, were then 
a very conſiderable number, Clergy and Laity ; 26 


I remember, he ſaid, between three and four ſcore, 
in different parts; that a ſhort draught, or leſs per- 
fe& copy, had been ſubmitted to the confideration 


of the late Biſhop of London, and by him, if I 
miſtake not (for I did not minutely inquire) to the 
late Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; that the former kept 
it by him about three quarters of a year, and that 
the latter expreſſed ſome diffidence ; that the letter 

from the Country-clergyman, towards the cloſe of 
the work, is the production of a. perſon of far 


greater conſequence, and much more known in the 
learned world, than is commonly imagined ; and 
finally, that the work has more. numerous abettors 
than are willing to appear upon the ſtage, till they 


ſee the iſſue, or can diſcern the general inclinations : 
of the kingdom. This is all I can acquaint you 


with at preſent, in relation to this affair. I am, &. 
5 V F. 5. 


| (134) „ 
P. S. Since my writing as above, I have recollec- 

ted ſomething further, which may be agreeable ta 
the deſign of your inquiry. I am well affured that 
the world happens to be wrong, in ſome of its va- 
rious conjectures touching the ſeveral Authors and 
Editors of the Treatiſe before mentioned; and that 
its curioſity-on-this head will never be gratified (if it 
be poſſible to avoid it) till one generation at leaſt is 

paſt . Thoſe only, upon the whole, are allowed to 


* We allow this information to be juſt z yet many venture to. 
mention one condition, upon which we ſhall be free to gratify the 
curioſity of the Public, in a much ſhorter compaſs of time, if it 
ſhall be thought of any real uſe : And that is, that if we ſhall 
find the Book anſwered and confuted to our juſt and reaſonable 
ſarisfaction, by any tho* the meaneſt hand, uſing us with due ci- 
vility ; we will then publiſh a thankful acknowledgement of our. 
conviction, and a free retraction of our errors (ſuppoting them ſuch) 
ſigned with the names of as many as ſhall be ſo convinced, and ſhall 
be willing that their names ſhould appear on ſuch an occaſion. 
Same at leaſt may be ed upon, it being already a fixt reſa- 
lution; and the reſt ſhall be left to their juſt diſcretion, . © 

NV. B. Some perſons (ſuppoſed to be more officious than friend- 
1y) have thought fit to intimate to their friends, ſince the publica- 

tion of the Diſquiſitions, that they either had ſome concern in 
that work, or ſome correſpondence with the authors. Thoſe au- 
thors are thankful for any favours they have received, but cannot, 
acknowledge any with which they are unacquainted. Neverthe- 
leſs, ſince in ſo large a correſpondence, carried on by different 
hands, in different parts, and with different perſons, it is poſſible 
enough that the contributors of ſome favours may remain as yet 
unknown to thoſe who are principally, concerned, eſpecially as 
ſome of the intelligences received have no names annexed to them, 
and others who have defired anſwers, have been direfted to by 
ſach ſignatures. as they have thought proper to recommend; 
upon theſe and the like conſiderations, we think it beſt to inti- 
mate, that we are thankful to all who have any way obliged us, 
Whether in a manner more direct or more remote, whether we 
can gueſs, or cannot gueſs, from whence the obligations came! 
And we alſo. hope, that thoſe wha may have communicated any 
thing, which we judge to be leſs to our purpuſe, will excuſe 
our paſſing it over in ſilence, but ſtill with due eſteem for their 
8 1 
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be rigtit, who candidly believe theſe ſeveral Geiitle- 
men to be, what in their work they have fo ſeriouſly 


and fo frequently profeſſed themſelves, namely . 
cere Friends, and genuine Members of the Church of Eng- 
land. This, for my own patt, I never queſtioned, 
(the book throughout having ſo many glaring itidi- 
cations of the truth of it;) and being ſatisfied of this, 
I inquire no further,” Feb. 1749. : ; 


To the foregoing we will take the liberty to ſub- 
join another paper, more lately come to hand, from 
a friendly correſpondent, containing the ſentiments 
of a perſon of worth and dignity, who appears to have 
conſidered the matter with attention, and to form i 
right judgment upon it. The ſucceſs of the whole 


affair, to which I am a hearty well-wiſhey, di more 


upon keeping the names of ihe authors a ſecret, than 
any thing elſe : For while they are unknown, the entmies 


of this excellent ſcheme have nothing but the argument 


to torite againſt ; whereas were they once krioton, the 
Public might be troubled with perſonal altertations, 
more than real objeftions.” | | 

Tou ſee then what prudence ſuggeſls, in the judg- 
ment of a perſon who is well known to have a great 


ſhare of it, Why then (to return once more to our 


inquiſitors; why) are you fo defirous to know what 


we are unwilling you ſhould, and what you would 
probably make no good uſe of, if you did know it ? 


Can you not be content with the argument alone? 
Contend with that as much as you pleaſe, and de- 
moliſh it if you can. It can be of no avail to you 
to inquire after the authors, when you have their ar- 
gutnent before you. You may judge of that, with- 
out knowing them. The argument is the ſame, whe- 
ther you know the authors or not. The argument 
therefore only is to be conſidered by you, if you have 
any thing to ſay againſt Oy and to that conſiderati- 


on 
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on we invite you.——Laſtly, be pleaſed to obſerve, 
that the great inquiſitiveneſs which ſome of you have 
hitherto, ſhewn, as it indicated ſomething that was 
not very fair and ingenuous, fo if continued in here- 
after, it will turn out to be downright ill. manners; 
eſpecially ſince you know ſo well the reſolution of the 
authors on this head, and their reaſons for it, which 
you have forced them to repeat to you; and alſo 
(we may add) ſince you ſee how little regard the Go- 
yernors have paid to their application, however du- 
tiful, however earneſt, however important. Would 
it now be wiſe, do you ſeriouſly think, to make known 
to them or to you, 20 are the ſupplicants ? Wait a 
while: have patience : you will meet them one 
day before the great Tribunal. Then lift up your 
heads with joy, that you have diſcovered them ;— 
and attend to the final ſentence to be pronounced 
un chem and yo. | 
We cannot readily join with theſs men, un- 
I ks we knew a little better what complexion they 
are of, what Party they are inliſted in, Gc.“ 
Unhappy humour! Prejudice prevails too much 
in this Nation; in Church. matters more perhaps 
than in any others. Men of ſeriouſneſs lament it; 
becauſe it is deſtructive of the true ends of Govern. 
ment in Church and State: And whereſoever it pre- 
vails, and is encouraged, it will do injury in time 
to both. Undoubtedly Factors find their ends in 
promoting it: And as they are ſagacious enough to 
diſcern, ſo are they active enough to purſue their 
own 4jatereſts. But the Church and State ſuffer. 
This, it ſeems, is not conſidered: Or the welfare of 
each is at leaſt miſtaken: The moſt. favourable 
conſtruction this, that we can poſſibly Pet _ ſuch 
proceedings. 
By what we have bode) able to obſcrue, ace cho 
Publication of our Diſſuiſtions, endeavqurs _ 
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been uſed, by more than a few intereſted perſons, 
to prejudice the Public againſt them, by ſuggeſting 
that the authors either are not of our communion, or 
at leaſt are not thoſe real friends to it, which they 
would be thought to be, and which their treatiſe im- 
ports they are. We can very well bear with this 


ſuggeſtion ; the more, becauſe we know it to be an 


unjuſt one, We have, upon repeated occaſions, 
given all the ſatisfaction poſſible, that we are mem- 


bers of the Church of England: We have alſo ſhewn, 


with equal evidence, that we deſire its welfare. The 
Diſquiſitions themſelves will teſtify this, to all unpre- 
judiced perſons: Thoſe who deſire greater or better 
teſtimonies, deſerve none; nor ſhall we think it need- 
ful to give them any. However, to convince thoſe, 
who may be willing to be convinced, and have truth 
only in view, we judge it reaſonable to give this fur- 
ther account of ourſeives. We are of no party, that 
we know of, in regard to Church or State. We 


purſue the plain and juſt intereſt of both, as far as we 


can diſcern it: And we ſer very little ſtore, by any 
private intereſt of our own, ſo long as we can, by leſs 
regarding it, promote the common intereſt of our 
Country. Theſe are our real ſentiments, theſe our 
aims, theſe our purſuits. Let who will, that may be 
prejudiced, find fault with either. If it be neceſſary, 
or poſſible, to clear theſe matters ſtill further, we 
chuſe to do it, by telling the world (which we do 
with the utmoſt freedom and ingenuity ) that tho? we 
follow no private opinion, nor implicitly engage our- 
ſelves to any authority; yet we conſider the intereſt 


of this Church and Nation in the ſame light, and ad- 


N 
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zeal to promote it upon its own uſt and ſolid bottom 
viz. Bacon, Uſher, Mede, Bedell, Taylor, Hales, Chil- 
lingworth, Cudworth, Wilkins, Hale, Burton, Tillotſon, 
Tenniſon, Burnet, Patrick, Cumberland, Lucas, Boyle, © 
Locke, Newton, c. beſides ſeveral other writers of 
eminent character, whom we have occaſionally cited 

to corroborate particular arguments, in the ſeries of 
of our diſquifitions., 

From henceforward then we may reaſonably de- 
fire, that in common civility and juſtice, men would 
forbear their unfair inſinuations, and be content with 
the account we give of ourſelves, without inventing 
any of their own. This being the true account, we 
are no way aſhamed of it, and are willing to ſtand 
by it; being willing alſo, with thoſe Gentlemen we 
have mentioned, to live and die, as we have been e- 
ducated, in the communion of the Church of Eng- 
land; only wiſhing, as they did, to ſee her more re- 
formed, that we may live and die therein with great- 
er comfort, and with better hopes of her future, than 
we have evidence of her preſent flouriſhing condi- 
GE OR RE 
5. It became true Friends to the Church, ſays 
one ; It became her genuine Sons, ſays another, to 
to have overlookt her defects, to have thrown a 
veil over her infirmities, and not to have expoſed 
either the one or the other to the view, and conſe- 
quently to the contempt of the Public? [ as theſe 
Authors, it is inſinuated, have done.) 
Begging pardon for difference in judgment, It be- 

came true Friends, and genuine Sons, of the Church 
to do as the authors of the Diſquiſitions have done. 
Our reaſons are theſe : The Church of England (God 
| bleſs and preſerve her!) had, in a train of fulſome 
compliments, time after time, been egregioully flat- 
tered, and ſuperlatively, extolled, by many partial 
writers, under her imperfet? reformation. . The con- 
BET” XY: | ſequence - 
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ſequence was, that many ſaw nothing but beauty in 


our Church, where others, who were leſs partial, ſaw 
but too much deformity. It was neceſlary therefore 


to take a different courſe, ſince truth required it, and 


to ſhew men in aclear manner, and with due free- - 


dom, but at the ſame time with due reſpect, that 
ſome things ſeemed to be wrong, and to call for far- 
ther conſideration, notwithſtanding ſuch compli- 
ments. This indeed might be lookt upon as a bold 
undertaking, after ſo many eulogies from perſons of 
great name and eſteem, and conſidering the reverence 
due to an eſtabliſhment. But cruth ought to be ſpo- 


ken, where the cauſe of religion requires it, and the 


intereſt of ſociety makes it neceſſary. Which, cor- 


roborated with the ſentiments of men of the greateſt 
character in the Church, both dead and living, ani- 


| mated us to ſuch an undertaking, and confirmed us 


in our reſolution: to proceed with it. If we areblam- 


ed, we are willing enough to fuſtain the blame, when 
we have ſuch men to ſtand by us. The dead cannot 
recede, and the living will not, having regard to their 
character; which we are ſure they will always re- 
tain. We are therefore ſafe from the effects of ſuch 


to the Church, ſince we tread in the ſteps of thoſe 
when we have living Fathers, and departed ones, to 


ed mortar, and the propheſying of ſmooth things, tho? 
our people love to have it ſo, is not agreeable to our 
way of thinking, in an affair of this moment. We 
are free, with old Bp. Bale, and old Father Latymer, 
(both honeſt men, and. ſincere well-wiſhers to our 
Church) to call a ſpade a ſpade, when juſt occaſion 
requires it; as we think it does here. And tho“ we 


are ſufficiently ſenſible, that Oh ſequium amicos, but 


veritas odium parit, yet we are not, nor will be, ſuch 


tem ⸗ 


obloquies, and may ſtill be allowed to be true Friends 
who. were the trueſt; and to be her genuine Sons, 
appeal to as precedents. The daubing with untemper- 
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temporizers, as to give up the latter, for the ſake of 
the former. No, we have maturely conſidered both, 
and can eaſily diſcern which of the two is of more va- 
lue at preſent, and will be more rewarded hereafter. 
Having therefore the good of this Church in view, 
and being more and more convinced about her real 


intereſt, upon ſuch deliberate conſideration, we ſee 


no reaſon to recede from our purpoſe, nor to allow 
that we have been too free in manifeſting either her 
defects or infirmities, or conſequently in deſiring men 


to conſider about a remedy. We conclude our 


anſwer to this objection, with the obſervation of the 
Prince of orators, addreſſing his Athenians at a very 


important criſis, which ſeems to us to be no leſs ap- 


plicable to the preſent, and which we therefore deſire 
may be applied, with the regard that is due to it. 
* Theſe things, O ye Athenians, | which are thus freely 
ſet forth to you, are moſt of them but too true, tho" it is 
70. be wiſhed they were otherwiſe; and it is like enough 
that you are very little fond of bearing them, But if. the 
CONCEALING them, in order to avoid giving OFFENCE, 
were a means to REMOVE them ; it would be but right 


to accommodate ſuch an addreſs to your taſte. The caſe 


being otherwiſe, to ſmoothe and palliate matters, at ſuch 
a criſis, would in the event be as detrimental as it is now 
unſeaſonable : And it will draw a juſt, tho" a very ſcan- 
dalous reflection upon us, if we can ſo far deceive our- 
ſelves, as for the ſake of PRESENT EASE, io poſtpone and 
negleft the opportunity now in our hands, of doing what 
the PRESENT EXIGENCES /o manifeſtly demand of us. 
Who then (begging leave now. to apply; Who) are 
true-Friends, and who are real adverſaties, to the 
Church? Who are her genuine Sons, and who are not 
genuine? Thoſe who wflatter, or thoſe who ſpeak 


the truth, in her behalf ? thoſe who mince, or 
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thoſe, who utter their mind honeſtly: and openly. in 
her favour? _ 

5. The Difquiſitions contain {00 many firticlea, 
It had been better to have mentioned ſome few of 
* the capital ones. And ſome ſeem to be but of 
6 little Anijßcance, Se.“ | | 

Altho” enough hath been ſaid in different parts of 


the diſquiſitions, to obviate this objection, and re- 


move the ground of it; yet it ſeems adviſeable to 
ſay ſomething farther; the authors nevertheleſs re- 
maining 1n their firſt ſentiments; and ſtill continuing 
to wiſhfor ſuch a reformation as they have requeſted, 
tho? not expecting to ſee it in their own days. 
The objection conſiſting of two parts, it may be 
proper to conſider each diſtinctly. 1 
As to the former, it is true enough that the articles 
laid down in our ſcheme are pretty numerous. But 
then it will be remembred, that we did not lay equal 
ſtreſs upon them. all. We have expreſsly declared 
the contrary, and deſired our Governors and the 
Public to take notice of it. This then, it may be 
hoped, will be admitted as Gag alleviation of our 


fault, if it be any, that we have been ſo honeſt as to 


open our minds at once, out of our real deſire to do 
the Church the beſt ſervice that lay in our power. 


hut to deſcend to ſome more particular conſide- 
rations. :(1.) The Rulers of the Church ſeemed al- 


ways defirous to know the utmoſt of mens demands 
and expectations, (meaning men of reaſon and piety) 
who wiſhed for any reformation in the Church, and 
to know all at once; that they might the better 
judge, and form their reſolutions corny” | 85 2. ) 


© That was a very unchriſtian reſolution recorded of Hos | 
Chriſtian Biſhops at the laſt review. Now we know all their 


minds, aue will damn them if they comply; namely, by making 
ANY terms as they could not PR with, agrecalile to their ſen- 


timents, - 
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We reaſonably ſuppoſed, that all we have 
to offer, would naturally and almoſt neceſſanly occur, 
on a deſign of taking a thorough Review. Such a 


review only will give juſt content. This alone will 


remove all objections that ſhall be found to be juſt 


and reaſonable. A partial remedy is next to none. 


It may rather aggravate than remove a diſeaſe, (g.) 
Conſidering the moſt compleat ſcheme of the Chri- 
ſtian revelation, and how fitting it is that all things 


belonging to its worſhip, and calculated to fer it for- 


ward in the world, ſhould bear ſome juſt proportion 


o its own intrinſic excellence, and great and moſt 


benevolent deſign; we could not be content witli re- 
Preſenting things by halves, in the attempt we have 
made to ſerve it on this occaſion. If then our zeal 


for it ſhall be thought to have carried us a little too 


far (in ſo luke- warm anage) in our endeavour to do it 
ſervice; this, we make no doubt, will eaſily be for- 
given us by men who have the ſame veneration for it 
that we have, and the ſame deſire to ſee it ſpread and 
flouriſh in the world. (4.) If we could, upon any 
reaſonable proſpect, have foreſeen, that a review was 
likely to be the immediate, of not very remote effect 
of our applicotion (which we much doubted, and 
even almoſt deſpaired of) we ſhould certain - 
ly have fewer attieles, and have men- 
tioned only the principal. But we do not yet 
timents, and to what they had given in. This is the effect of a 
Party- ſpirit and baman policy in matters of religion: Which never 
did good to the religion of Chriſt, and has always been a great 
obſtacle to its advancement; evermore corrupting it firſt, and 


then hindering its reformation when corrupted. One of the 
adverſaries which this religion has, tho" commonly the 


diſcern'd to be ſo However, the caſe is different at pre- 
ſent, from what it was when the above-mentioned declaration 
was made. The genuine children of the Church are now ap- 
plying, and delivering honeſtly their minds to the Fathers of it, 
mina full detail of circumſtances. Can they any other than 


a fatherly reply, if any reply they have at all, from ſuch men? 


repent, 
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repetit, nor ſee any juſt reaſon that we ſhould, We 
had a regard to future and (we hope) better times, 
more favourable to a reformation, and more zealous 
to promote it, Whenever it ſhall pleaſe Providence 
that thoſe times ſhall come, every the minuteſt requeſt 
we have offered, will, we verily believe, be found to 
have its proper reaſons, and will probably, then be 
judged to be of ſome uſe. (g.) To abate ſome- 
what of the ſelf· complacence, which prejudiced men 
may entertain, on our ſuppoſed imprudence in this 
inſtance, they will permit us to ſatisfy ourſelves that 
we have done the beſt we could, and to aſſure our- 
ſelves that if we had done much Je, and propofed 
fewer amendments, they would have been averſe to 
our ſcheme, and done all in their power to obſtruct 
it. Laſtly, the ſerious and unprejudiced part of 
mankind, will be convinced, by what we have here 
and elſewhere offered, and what ſhall occur to them- 
ſelves, from their own obſervation, that the number 
of our requeſts is not the true reaſon why a reforma- 
tion is deferred. That reaſon, whatever it is, will a 
pear in a different light another day: the day tauben the 

4 ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be diſcloſed, and the ſupreme 
: Judge will call men to account for their ſtewardſhip, 
both thoſe who have either openly or ſectetly op- 

ſed the great deſign of his revelation, and thoſe who 

ve looked on unconcernedly, and neglected to do 

1 ſervice, when it was in the power of their hand to 

2 2. To the other part of the objection, which inti- 

= mates, that ſeveral of the things propoſed are but of 
ſmall ſignificance, &c. we return the following con- 

. fiderations : (I.) Nothing is to be eſteemed of 
ſmall ſignificance, that has a tendency to make the 
conſtitution of our Church unexceptionable, and to 

render its reformation more complete. The removal 

even of ſmall defetis, and improvement from good 
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Ito better, ſhould always be the object of every man's 
* warm wiſhes, and modeſt and peaccable endea- 
* yours *. (2.) Every obſervation that has been of- 


tered, will be found to be of uſe upon a review, if ever 
ſuch an undertaking ſhall in good earneſt be entered 


upon, Otherwiſe the propoſal of triflesmay be pretend- 
ed as aſufficient excuſe — engaging in it, when the 
truth is, that we have no inclination to ſet about it. 
(3.) Theſe leſs important things, as they are by ſome 
thought to be, ought in reaſon and equity to be con- 
ſidered in conjunction with the greater; ſince they are 
parts, tho ſmaller ones, of the ſame ſcheme ; as ſpars 
and rafters are in a large building; none being in- 
ſignificant where they may be of ſome ule. (4) 
Many greater points, eſpecially pertinent to our 
icheme with thoſe which we have produced, have 
been deſignedly paſſed over by us, out of tenderneſs ; 


and our omiſſion of theſe, as far as we can yet hear, 


has not been reſented by any who have made the pre- 
ſent objection. If therefore we have been content 
without making the greater demands, may we not 
be excuſed for having made the leſſer? Surely we 
may well meet in a middle way, give and take, ex- 
cuſe and be excuſed. (g.) * 5 if you will be 
content to allow the greater points which we have 
actually iaſiſted upon, and which you ſee ſet forth 
in a pretty ſtrong light here and there in our treatiſe, 


we ſhall make no great ſcruple of yielding up to you 


every ſmaller article upon your own terms. But, 
(6.) may we not take the liberty to remind you on 
this occaſion, that we have propoſed to you nothing, 
tho? ever ſo ſmall (or what you may think to be ſo) 
but what had been propoſed before by others, who 
in their time have been ſome of the principal pillars 
of the Church? Are theſe things then become of 


leſs ſignificance ſince their time? or elſe have they 


tuffered ſome diminution in paſſing through our 
| hands ? 


Mr. Jortin. pref. to Remarks, 


you ſeem not to have ſufficiently conſidered the dif- 
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hands? (.) Permit us alſo to obſerye to you, that 


ference of men's apprehenſions. What may appear 
of ſmall moment to ſome, may appear to be of much 


greater to others. For all do not, nor can think a- 


like, Perhaps ſome of the moſt important confider- 
ations which we have propoſed, may ſeem light and 


inſignificant to you, and will conſequently be neglect- 


ed by you. But you ſhould always remember, that 


the latitude of your conſcience is not to be a rule to 
that of others. Be content to let others judge for 


themſelves, as they are willing that you ſhould, 
according to your own apprehenſions, without 


condemning Them : This is the rule of equity. 


'—— Laſtly, be pleaſed to confider, whether it be 
juſt to reject the whole, only becauſe ſome of the 


propoſals may be leſs to your liking. We have, it 


is true, pointed out a great many things in our ad- 
dreſs; and we are willing enough to allow (ſince you 


think fo) that ſome of them may be of lefs impor- 


tance, But what then? Is there nothing right that 


wie have ſuggeſted? or nothing of conſequence e- 


nough to be conſidered ? If there be but a fingle 


article that ſhall be thought to be of moment, ſhould 


not that he conſidered, and a reformation made? 


Why ſhould we reject the whole as unneceſſary, if 
ſome particulars ſhall be judged ſo? Is this accor-= 


ding to our uſual way of judging in other caſes? 
In ſhort, remove all unneceſſary burthens, and that will 


world, after all theſe remonſtrances ; if no applica- 


make things eaſier for the preſent. Leave the reft, 
if you pleaſe, to ſucceeding times, when the Nation 


ſhall be in a better diſpoſition to reform. Bur if ye 


will do nothing, not even the leaſt thing in the 
tions, no intreaties, no arguments will prevail with 
you to compaſſionate the cafe of thoſe who are bur- 


thened; it will be too obvious to call to mind, and 


alſo to apply, what the Orator ſays to the Rulers of 
L | Athens, 
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Aibens, towards the final declenſion of theit State: 
Tu conſtantly cry, Theſe are ſmall things, not of conſe- 

' *quence enough to deſerve our conſideration: And yet 
when you come to the point of executing any of thoſe 


which you call the greater things, ye do not perform even 


_ The ſmalleſt. This piece of ill conduct, he obſerves, 
had often proved detrimental to their affairs and it 
was ſoon after a means, amongſt others, of bringing 
them to ruin. Thus we have ſpoken our minds 
fully in anſwer to this objection. 
But it ſeems we are not to let it paſs ſo. A friend 
to whom we are obliged ſor ſome other favours of 
this kind, being reſolved to examine this objection 
in his own way, has furniſhed us with ſome obſerva- 
tions which ſeem to be better calculated to abate its 
force, and to fer the whole affair in a juſt light. In 
gratitude therefore for his pains, and in further juſ- 
tice to our own good intent, we ſubjoin them here, 

My deſign is, to conſider briefly and fairly how | 

the caſe ſtands in reference to an objection which I 
have ſometimes heard, againſt the Candid Diſquiſitions, 
as propoling too many articles, and ſome of them of 
ſmall concern. 

I know of no better way to ſet this matter in a juſt . 
light, than to examine what thoſe Diſquifitions do 
really contain, what they propoſe to be amended, 
and whether the authors themſelves (as foreſeeing 

ſuch an objection) have made any reaſonable allow- 
ances, in relation either to the number of their ar- 
ticles, or to the leſſer weight and ſignificance that 
ſome of them may be ſuppoſed to carry. | 

I begin with the latter, inquiring what allowances 
they may have made, in regard to the objection above 
mentioned. 

In the Preface are theſe Side 


ce If ever the 


reviſal that is here deſired, ſhall be reſolvech upon, 5 


this work will * out moſt things to view, that 


(147) | 
may be proper to be conſidered in ſuch an under- 


taking. And if it exhibit others, that ſhalt be 


thought 4% material, or leſs convenient to be altered; 


nevertheleſs it can do no harm, as we ſuppoſe, to 


have gently ſuggeſted them; ſince every man is till 
at liberty to abound in his own ſenſe.” P. 11. 2d ed. 

Towards the cloſe of the Iniroduf7ion, I find this 
paragraph, which may be. ſomethiog to the preſent 


pourpoſe.— Since the deſign of theſe papers is, 


with great ſubmiſlion and deference, to point out 
ſome things in our eſtabliſhment, which may want a 
review, and, as ſuch, may deſerve the conſideration 
of our Governors both in Church and State; we 


hope the leading men in each, eſpecially the for- 
mer, will with a candor and condeſcention peculiar- 


ly becoming them, vouchſafe to ſurvey what we of- 
ferz and, with all juſt freedom and honorable im- 


partiality, examine and judge, whether, or how far, 
any or all theſe things may deſerve to be reviewed and 


g.... PEE; en 
Alluding, at the end of their firſt chapter, to the 
ſuppoſed difficulty of the noble work therein propoſ- 


ed, that of a new tranſlation of the Bible, Sc. We | 
cannot (ſay they) ſuppoſe, that any argument will 


be drawn from hence to the prejudice of our ſubſe- 


quent propoſals ; or that they will not be allowed a 


fair hearing, merely becauſe what we have here pro- 
poſed, may appear to ſome to be very difficult to 
execute. For if our other propoſals (ſuppoſe ever fo 
few) ſhall appear more feaſible, may we not juſtly 


hope, from the candor, zeal, and abilities of men of 
learning, that ſomething will be done in relation to 


ſome or other of theſe propoſals.” p. 21. 
Having in their fifth chapter laid down a conſi- 


derable number of articles, ſome or other of which 


they ſeem to ſuppoſe would not be very acceptable, 


they make a remark by way of ſequel, which to my | 


L 2 | thinking, 
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thinking, clears their whole defign at once, and obvi- 
| ates every objection that can be made on this head, 
« Before we conclude this ſection, we judge it pro- 
per to lay down one general remark ; which we are 
defirous ſhould be applied to particular cafes, as the 
importance of any of them, more or leſs, ſhall hap- 
pen to require. In what we have hitherto offered, 
we have intermixed a variety of particulars which do 
not ſeem to be all of them of equal concernment : And 
in what we ſhall propoſe hereafter, we ſhall pro- 
bably inſert ſome more, which may be juſtly deemed 
to be of inferior conſideration, If a query ſhould 
ariſe, how far we deſire any ſtreſs ſhould be laid 
upon thoſe which are of leſs moment ; the queſtion 
may ſoon and eaſily be reſolved : Let them be al- 


owed the weight they ſhall be judged to deſerve: = 


and we deſite no more. As to thoſe that are of 
more importance, and upon which we ſhall be found 
to lay the great ſtreſs of our application; we hope 
they will not be paſſed over, or regarded only in the 
ſame light with thoſe of /z/s conſequence. We are 
very ſure that ſome of the points we offer, deſerve 
the moſt ſerious conſideration of a Chriſtian Church 
and Chriſtian State. Nor do we yet know that we 
have, or foreſee that we ſhall offer any that are of 
no concern. We believe all may deſerve conſidera- 
tion, eſpecially the more weighty ones. And thoſe 
that ſhall appear to men of judgment to be of Jeſs 
weight, we are willing, as we faid, that they ſnould 
| paſs as ſuch.” p. 91, 92. vg 
In their Poſtſcript (which appears to be chiefly cal- 
culated to anticipate objections) they ſpeak again 
upon this head, and ſeem to be. ſufficiently appre- 
henſive that endeavours would be uſed to diſparage 
their application, and defeat the deſign of it, under 
ſome ſpecious pretences or other of this kind. 
If in any particular and 16% material 5 
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ſome of our obſervations ſhall be judged to be lef 
neceſſary, or any of our arguments to be leſs valid and 
concluſive; yet may we not reaſonably aſk this. 
favour, viz. that our application may have a fair 
hearing on the whole ? And that if ſome particulars 
will not bear the ſtreſs we ſeem to lay upon them, 
others may be allowed that which they will bear ? 
Men of equitable Diſpoſitions, accuſtomed to fair 
reaſoning, and willing to do juſtice to every ſubject, 

as far as it ſhall ceſerve, are not apt to ſingle out 
_ particulars, and infer from each or from any of them, 
taken ſeparately, that the whole deſign is unjuſtifiable. 
But they conſider it altogether in a collective view; 
obſerving chiefly where the main ſtreſs is laid, and 
whether the argument on the whole deſerves the con- 
ſideration of the public. If [certain] particulars are, 
in their judgment, wrong, they expreſs that judg- 
ment of them with candor, and never conclude that 
the main cauſe is affected, much leſs overturned, by 
any leſs material defects they obſerve in theſe. If 
then any particulars occurring in the courſe of theſe 
| Perez ſhould be thought wrong, —yet let not 
the whole be laid aide, or judged. altogether unde- 
ſerving of public regard, on the account either of 
fome Jeſs important obſervations, or ſome leſs mate- 
rial deficiences. The main cauſe we have in hand 
is ſtil] good, and ought conſequently to be regarded, 
even tho* ſome of the particular arguments, where- 
by we have endeavoured to ſupport it, ſhould not 
be found equally pertinent, Sc. We are encouraged 
to hope however, upon reviewing the whole, that 
we ſhall fo far gain the point in view, as to put our 
governors upon deliberating, whether a reviſal may 
not be neceſſary ; a reviſal at /zaft of ſuch branches 
of our conſtitution as ſhall ſeem moſt to deſerve, and 
maſt to require it, at the hands of ſuch Governors.” 


r | 
And in a note (very appoſitely, as I ſhould 
think) Whenever our Governors fhall think fit 
to engage in a Review, they will find even the i- 
nuteſt of the obſervations we have made, to be of 
fome ſervice, For that will be a time to ſift 
every thing to the Bottom, and leave ub objection 
unheeded, p. 233, &c. Now this laſt obſervation, 
in my opinion, ſufficiently accounts for every ſtep 
that has hitherto been taken, whether by perſons 
of high rank or of low, to defeat the deſign of the 
Diſquiſitions, and procraſtinate the affair of a re- 


view ; urging reaſons that are no reaſons when you 


come to examine them by that treatiſe ; which, as 
far as I can ſee, has precluded every one of them, 
and has left no room for pretences of any fort, in 
order -to evade the force of ſo weighty an argu- 
m— 5 bhp 

The truth of this, I conceive, will appear ſtill 
more plainly, if we now go on, as was propoſed, to 
inquire what are the ſeveral articles which the Diſ- 
quiſitions do really contain; and whether therefore 
they have afforded ſufficient ground for the objection 
which we are now examining. To this end, I think 
it proper to draw out the main contents into ſhort 
and plain propeſitions: By diſcerning of which in 
one view, we may more eaſily judge what weight 
there is in the objection, and how far it deſerves to 
be regarded by equitable judges. The impartial 
reader, as he goes along, will probably think it 

proper to ſtop a little at each article, and conſider 
whether it can be fairly objected to. | 


* 
We greatly want a better ver/on of the Bible, than 
that which we now have. Our preſent diviſon 
of the ſacred Book into chapters and verſicles is in 
numberleſs inſtances faulty, and very prejudicial to 


the 
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the ſenſe and deſign of the Scriptures. A remedy 
in this reſpect is highly to be wiſhed for. The 
Contents of chapters, as now ſtanding at the head 
of them, are generally very defective, and often very 
erroneous. We could wiſh to have a much better. 
ſupply of this kind; ſuch as might properly and 
uſefully be read in our Churches, before the reading 
of each Leſſon; as alſo proper reflections or obſer- 
vations after it, tending to inculcate the main deſign, 
and apply it to practical uſes. It would be uſe- 
ful to have ſhort Notes, critical and explanatory ſet 
at the foot of the pages, where they may appear to 
be wanted. And there is reaſon to believe that 
it might be of ſervice to religion, if ſome particular 
e of the ſacred writings, now lying in ſome con- 
uſion, and out of their natural order, were reduced 
to their proper ſituation. This would no way in- 
terfere with the deſign and uſefulneſs of the holy 
Scriptures, but be a means to ſet them in a better 
light, and make them inore ſerviceable to the ends, 
for which they were written, —Nor would it in the 
| leaſt diſparage, or tend to defeat that deſign, if pro- 
per liberty was taken to connect ſome parts of the 
ſacred Hiſtory, and bring them uuder one regular 
view, in the method of reading them in public: [Which 
I preſume is what the authors intended; and which 
therefore, if this be their meaning *, muſt be a 
very uſeful propoſal; as it will help to give us a 
more uniform idea of the ſacred hiſtory, and ſhew 
us the proper connection of its parts, c. Practical 
comments (drawn up by authority) upon ſome ſelect 
| portions of Scripture, might be proper to be read 


* Our meaning will be underſtood at once, as far as it relates 
to inſtruction in public, by looking into the method taken by 
the Church at Neufchatel in reading the books of Samuel, Kings, 
and Chronicles, &c. Which nia th ſeen in Mr. Oſterwald's 
arguments of the books and chapters of the Old Teſtament. 
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in public for the inſtruction of ordinary congregs: 
tions. Several of the apocryphal books are paſt 


all juſt defence, upon the foot of reaſon and truth; 
and yet are ſolemnly read in our churches —Our. 


Bibles and Common-prayers are often very incorrectiy 


Printed. A fault this, of very ill conſequence, and 


one that has-been often complained of, ſometimes 
by Convocation, in addreſſes to the Sovereign. A 
n ny ſhould be applied. 


2 II. | 
. WER ſervice, eldeclall y in Sunday-mornings, 
being much too ing, it would be proper to have it 
contracted.— It is improper and inconvenient that 
three diſtintt ſervices (repeating the ſame addreſſes, 
and intended by the Church to be read at different 
times) ſhould be read altogether, at one time, or 
during one ſolemnity of public worſhip. No juſt 
reaſons can be given for repeating our Lord's Prayer 
ſo often as we do. Nor doth it ſeem altogether ne- 
ceſfary to recite the Glo, Patri fo frequently. The 


confounding of ſome particular ſervices, on certain 


feſtivals, doth occaſion ſeveral tautologies and im- 
proprieties: Which cannot otherwiſe be remedied, 
than by reducing our various offices into one uniform 


method, ſuitable to right reaſon, and to the deſign 
of ſacred —_— 


III. | 
Our preſent manner of reading the P/alms (viz, 
e gn and without due diſcrimination} is 
bon many accounts inconvenient, and cannot be 


juſtified upon the foot of reaſon. 


another, One good tranſlation would ſeem ſufficient, 
and would probably much better anſwer the deſign 
olf che Church and of — . 
Ol 


Our two tran- 
fations of the Pſalms ſometimes interfere with one 


4 
of pſalmody ſhould not be confined to the book of 
plſalms only, there being ſo many other paſſages in 
the Scripture, excellently fitted for the purpoſe, and 
| ſo} many ſubjects proper for Chriſtian hymns.—Our 
ſervice might be uſefully improved, by having a 
greater variety of hymns and thankſgivings—An 
hymn or pſalm ſung at the celebration of the com- 
munion, would be extremely proper. [Standing up 
at the /inging, as well as at the reading of pſalms, is a 
laudable cuſtom obſerved in ſome foreign Churches, 
and would not misbecome our own.]—lt is hi 
time that our old verſion of the /nging-p/a/ms ſhould 
be diſcarded, and a better admitted in its room. 


"7 IV. 2 

Our Leſſons are many of them ill choſen, and 
improper for mixt congregations. Some begin too 
abruptly, others end improperly. Some are ex- 
tremely ſhort, others of a very diſproportionable 
length, The ſame leſſons, or other like portions 
of 1 ſometimes return in a ſhort᷑ ſpace after 
they had been read before. And ſometimes the 
very ſame portion is appointed to be read twice on 
the ſame day (as it may happen) and during the 
ſame ſervice. [See ſome inſtances of this kind in the 
Appeal, Ne. XIII. beſides thoſe in the Di/qui/itions.] 
Several of the Epiſtles and Goſpels might be better 
ſelected, and ſhould be more properly introduced. 
Such ſmall portions, as the ſervice is now read, ſeem 

leſs neceſſary for the inſtruction of a congregation. 
And there are ſome inconveniences in dividing the 

_ Scripture into ſo many minute parcels, 


The Athanaſian creed ſeems very little ſuited to 
anſwer the intent of Chriſtian worſhip, and might 
therefore be very well omitted in our — 


CE. — 

| What is neceſſary for all Chriſtians to know and be- 

| lieve, might be drawn up in fewer propoſitions, and 
expreſſed in plainer terms, A ſpecimen may be 
given, as taken from this very creed. Our cate- 
chiſm ſhould be reviſed and improved: And a larger 
one is wanted, for the inſtruction of young perſons 
preparing for confirmation. Our colle#s allo ſtand 
in need of a review, there being many defects and 
ſome improprieties in them. The repeating of the 
ſame collect twice in the ſame ſervice, (or during 
one aſſembly) ſeems to be unneceſſary, and is not 
agreeable to the deſign of the Church. — The 
words Lighten our darkneſs, and, — to the beginning of 
this day, as now commonly uſed in our Churches 
(being confeſſedly out of time) are juſtly thought by 
many to be highly improper, and therefore to re- 
quire amendment. Workeſt great marvels, is 
underſtood by few comparatively ; and moſt religious 

by none. Theſe and the like expreſſions, being 
ſcarce capable of juſt defence, or ſuch as will give 
general ſatisfaction, had better be altered, than re- 
tained, in a book deſigned for general uſe. 


1 VI. 

The Litany (which ſeems to come in ſomewhat a- 
bruptly and improperly, as it is now uſed) may deſerve 
a review : As may alſo the Communion-office, parti- 
cularly the exhortations ; which have ſome expreſſions 
In them much too harſh. The reiterated uſe of the 
words at the delivery of the elements, as addreſſed to 
every communicant ſeparately, ſeems not to be ne- 
ceſſary, and is attended with inconvenience in large 
communions. Tae office of confirmation is ca- 
pable of ſome amendments and improvements, and 
may deſerve conſideration at a review. — The office 
of matrimony calls for a reviſal in ſeveral inſtances; 
which have long given offence, and have never been 
| ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently cleared.----The office of vi/iting the fick 
is far from being a compleat one, and hath in it 
ſome very exceptionable paſſages. In the office 
of thankſgiving of women, the pſalm ſhould conſiſt of 
ſele& paſſages, better adapted to the occaſion, than 
_ thoſe which are now enjoined ;z ſome of which are 
Judged to be very improper. And the col/e# alſo 
might be improved, and made more affecting and 
more uſeful than it is.—— The office of infant- bap- 

tiſm is liable to many and juſt exceptions z and ſeems 
better calculated for adults than for infants. The 
office of Sponſors, being now ſo much perverted from 
the original deſign, anſwering no uſeful purpoſe, and 
ſcarce capable of being rectified, under the prevalence 
of preſent diſorders, may very well be dropt; and 
conſidering ſome inconveniences, it ſeems better that 
it ſhould. —— The making of private baptiſm in ſome 
caſes: neceſſary, can hardly be thought conſiſtent 
with the gracious deſign of the Goſpel, and is fre- 
quently attended with inconveniences. The 

Church having allowed of the immerſion of adults, has 
made no proviſion for baptiſteries proper for that 
- purpoſe. In the buriat-office are ſeveral things, 
which have given great and juſt offence for a long 
time, and call loudly for a review and alteration. 
This office cannot poſſibly be applied, with any 
tolerable propriety or good conſcience, to the caſe of 
all who are brought to be interred, and, in this un- 
diſciplined ſtate of the Church, is but too ſeldom ap- 
plicable to any, according to the real import of its 
expreſſions, and the firſt deſign of the Church in 
_ compiling it, The formal wiſh, and fome other 
things, in the commination-office, may deſerve to be 
reconſidered, Some expreſſions ſeem to be highly 
improper for a mixt congregation: And it may be 
thought unreaſonable to enjoin men to ſay E 
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God in prayer, what they cannot ſay to one another 
in converſation with truth and a good conſcience. ' 


i IL 

We want a further ſupply of ſeveral occafional-of- 
ices ; as, for excluding unworthy members, and 
re-admitting penitents; for receiving proſelytes; for 
re-ordination in ſome caſes z for priſoners; for the 
execution of criminals ; for the due obſervation of 
the Lord's-day, and due receiving of the Lord's- 
ſupper; [for the ember· weeks, might be added] 
and an authoriſed form for family-worſhip. We 
alſo want more occafional prayers and thankſgivings. 
A form before ſermon, properly fitted, might be 
uſeful. Another for women with child, drawing 
near the time of their labor, and requeſting the 
prayers of the congregation. Another for the fick, 
there being no proviſion at preſent for any to be read 
in our churches. The calendar, and many of the 
rubrics, ſtand in need of a review; and ſome new 
rubrics might be added . The probibition of matri- 
mony at certain times of the year has no foundation 
in reaſon or the Bible, and is inconſiſtent with both. 

'A proteſtant Church may very well diſpenſe with 
the obſervance of ſeveral old popiſh canons. . 


VIII. M 

Several of our 39 articles are liable to very ju 
Exceptions, and may deſerve a reviſal. A more com- 
plete body of articles, better adapted to preſent oc- 
caſions, might eaſily be compiled, and may ſeem 
on ſome accounts neceſſary; tho' ſome Churches have 
none, and are at peace, Articles ſhould be few and 
plain, founded upon Scripture only, not upon hu- 
man ſyſtems, or the bare opinions of men. Our 
fixth article alone, if properly enlarged and im- 
proved, might ſeem to be ſufficient for all the juſt 
purpoſes of ſubſcription in a Chriſtian Church.—The 
inforcing of ſubſcription upon young and raw no- 
vices 


vices, who are not inſtructed in theſe articles, cannot 
be thought right, upon the foot of reaſon and com- 


mon underſtanding. The preſent forms of ſub- 
ſcription are in many reſpects inconvenient, and 
might be rendered leſs exceptionable and Jeſs em- 
barraſſing to mens conſciences; according to the 
propoſals of ſome eminent members of our Church, 
whoſe, judgment and probity will admit of no diſpute. 
The book of Homilies has ſome exceptionable 
paſſages, and is neither for matter nor language ſo 
well fuited as might be wiſhed, to the occaſions of 
the preſent times. It might of great uſe to have a 
new ſet of homilies, which ſhould contain all the 
neceſſary articles of faith, and rules of practice, de- 
| livered in plain language, ſuitable to every capacity, 
and edifying to all. The negle& of catechiſing, 
ſo generally connived at, and now almoſt become 
univerſal, is no way to be accounted for, or juſtified, 
upon the principles of the Church of England; and 
the conſequences of it are apparently very fatal to 
religion: Which will never be recovered without a 
reſolute revival of this practice, and a ſteddy per- 
ſeverance in it: more uſeful and more neceſſary in 
the main than preaching. Many of our preſent 
canons are very improper to be continued in a pro- 
teſtant Church. And the oaths of our Church-ward- 

ens are no leſs fo, being the occaſion (it is to be 
| feared) of many perjuries, and therefore extremely 
prejudicial to the intereſt of civil ſociety, as well as 
of the Church eſtabliſhed 4a this land. 


| | » 7 obs 5 
There are ſeveral flagrant grievances in the Church 
| (beſides thoſe already mentioned) which call aloud 
for redreſs; ſuch as the abuſes in our ecelgſiaſtical 
_ courts ; the want of Chriſtian diſcipline, according to 
the appointment of our Lord ; the undue a" 
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of plurality and non-re/idence in many caſes; the 


Prevailing nuſance of uncanonical contracts, com- 
monly called fmoniacal ; the caſe of curacies (often a 


very bad one ;) of the education of young perſons in- 
tended for the miniſtry ; of the inſufficient proviſion - 
for the maintenance of miniſters ; and of the very in- 
commodious ſeitlement of that proviſion, worſe if poſ- 


 Tible, than the former: The caſe of Dilapidations, 


attended with ſo many ill conſequences ; and tho' re- 
medied in Jreland, neglected in England. To all 
which may be added the unhappy ſituation of many 
poor Clergymen, when grown infirm and paſt their 

N for whoſe relief our legiſlature hath as yet 


made no proviſion, nor for the due ſupply of their 


Churches. N 

From this brief ſurvey of the work intitled Free 
and candid Diſquiſitions, we may now very reaſonably 
venture to conclude, that the obje70n we have been 
examining, falls ſhort of its aim, and that it is 
founded more upon prejudice than truth; being in- 
duſtriouſly propagated by a ſet of men, who either 
have never read the Diſquiſitions themſelves, and 


- make it a practice to retail their notions at ſecond 


hand from others, I Lava 
Pluſque ex alieno jecore ſapiunt, quam ex ſuo; 
or elſe are reſolved at all adventures to militate againſt 


a cauſe which militates againſt Them, and which will 
give no quarter to ſloth, and bigotry, and deformi- 


1y in the Church. 


Turning then from theſe gentlemen, and apply- 
ing to impartial men, I would only defire this favour - 
of them : 1f you can diſcern any one article, amongſt 
all that have been laid before you, which you cannot 
believe to have been honeſtly intended for the ſervice 
of the Church, and which you really believe will do 
it diſſervice ; point it out, ſhew the ill en 

| 8 an 


ä 
and explain your reaſons: And then I dare engage, 
from what I have hitherto ſeen of the ingenuity of 
| theſe writers, that they will readily retract it, and ne- 

ver deſire that it ſhould be regarded any more.” 

7. * Your obſervations are not yew. They have 
© been already conſidered, and many anſwers have 
been given. Thoſe anſwers ought to have been 
attended to; and it is ſufficient to refer to them 
© ſtill for ſatisfaction. There is no need of writing 
© any more upon the ſubject, by way of anſwer to 

© what you have offered.“ | 
I fatisfaFory anſwers had been already given, the 
Diſquiſitions had never been written. Tf no ſuch an- 
ſwers have been given, there was reaſon for writing 
them. If none have been given ſince, there may be 


reaſon to ſuppoſe that none can, or will at leaſt be 


given in haſte, We have waited a ſufficient time, 
and have hitherto been diſappointed. What little 
has been offered, is juſt the ſame as formerly, and 
conſequently can give no more ſatisfaction to rational 
minds, than former anſwers have given. What 
have been uſually called Anſwers, are oftentimes no 
anſwers at all. Nothing can properly be deemed 
an anſwer, either to a query or to an objection, but 
what will clear the whole point in queſtion, and every 
part of it, and give juſt and ſolid ſatisfaction to a fair 
and reaſonable inquirer. This has not as yet been 
done, whatever may be done hereafter, in reference 
to the preſent caſe. We deſire only clear anſwers, 
ſuch as will thoroughly remove all grounds of doubt 
and uneaſineſs, ſuch as will ſatisfy the unprejudiced 
reaſon of man, ſuch as will fairly convince the judg- 
ment, upon impartial examination; and, finally, ſuch 
as cannot be replied to with any colour of reaſon and 
truth. When ſuch anſwers are given, the authors 
of the Diſquiſitions will trouble themſelves no further, 
| | | and 


5 ( 160 ) | 
and will be as content and well pleaſed as any peo- 
ple in the kingdom. Yn 

But the truth is, their application hath been miſ- 
taken, They did not write as objectors, but as free 
and candid inquirers, and fincere well-wiſhers to the 
Church, in whoſe communion they have always lived. 
They did not ſeek for new arguments, nor concern 
themſelves about the old ones. There was enough 
and too much before them, which would naturally 
ſuggeſt what was and ought to be rectified. They 
took their ſenſe of things, from what they ſaw them- 
ſelves, and had long been acquainted with. They 
framed their obſervations upon them, as they natu- 
rally occured, and as reaſon directed. They had no 
occaſion (as they told you) to concern themſelves 
with what had been written before. They conſult- 
ed their own judgment, and found it was not ſatisfi- 
ed: And when they conſulted Writers, who had pro- 
poſed to give ſatisfaction, they obſerved that they fell 
ſhort of the point, and either gave no ſatisfaction, 
or very little, to anſwer the demands of a ſincere 
conſcience, of a love of truth, and of impartial rea- 
ſon. They therefore continued to form their obſer- 
vations, and have offered them for the moſt part in 
the way of inquiries. Their ſcheme is very different 
from thoſe of former writers. They have written 

in their own way, and proceeded upon another plan. 
They have taken notice of nothing, but what appear⸗ 
ed to be really wrong. They have fixed only upon 
ſuch things, as were commonly complained of in the 
Church, and by members of it. Nor have they 
inted out any other imperfections in her, but thoſe 
hich are viſible to every eye; which are a blot at 
leaſt, if not alſo a ſcandal to her; and which the beſt 
pens hitherto have not been able to juſtify. To 
—_ their own ſentiments, they have laid before 


the Public the ſentiments of others, of men —_ 
a 


„ 
all ſuſpicion of the want of either learning or judg- 
ment, or a ſincere and diſintereſted regard for the 
_ welfare and proſperity of the Church: tho?, if ſuch 
writers had never been, they would have gone on 
with their work; and reaſon would have been the 
ſame, whether ſupported by teſtimonies or not. 
Since then the arguments proceed upon reaſon on- 
ly, and have no regard, as they are now managed, 
to what hath been written formerly or more lately, 
and call upon the Public to attend to plain facts, 
and authentic evidences ; it ſeems reaſonable to ex- 
pect that we ſhould be referred, not to former an- 
ſwers, if indeed any anſwers have been given, but to 
new ones which may be now preparing, and which 
there may be juſt reaſon to believe will be ſatisfactory, 
and give entire content to reaſonable and honeſt 
minds, The preſent arguments being either new, “ 
or formed upon a new plan, and all the way ſupport- 
ed with what appears to the generality to be reaſon, 
_ ought, in the judgment of indifferent minds, to be 
anſwered, if they can be anſwered, with arguments 
that are new, or at leaſt fetched from other topics, 
and framed after a different manner from thoſe. 
which have been already offered. Till this is done, 
it is needleſs, and with leave be it ſpoken, it is im- 
pertinent, to refer us to any thing that hath been ſaid 
before. Which when we look into, and conſider a 
ſecond time, it only convinces us the more, that our 


* Nothing that is here intimated, will, by candid men, who 
are willing to conſider things with equity, be deemed any way in- 
conſiſtent with any preceding declarations. Letus not, we beg, 
be forced upon explaining ourſelves further, where there can be 
no occaſion, The leaſt grain of candor, and of impartial judg- 

ment in our readers, will render this unneceſſary. The caſe is 
the ſame in all other inſtances, as far as we can be allowed to un- 


derftand our own meaning, and to have one uniform view in 
what we offer, 
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Pains are thrown away, and that our further inquiries 
are to no purpoſe. | 424 ; 

After what hach been here premiſed, the follow- 


ing complaint of ſome worthy Clergymen may deſerve 
conſideration, | g 15 4 


—— ft can no longer be concealed, nor ought 


it to be diſſembled, that many ſerious perſons amongſt 


us have been in great perplexity ſince they conſider- 


ed the Candid Diſquifitions. We have been expecting 


anſwers; we have been expecting directions; but in 
vain, It is generally believed, that no juſt anſwers 
can be given'y and as for directions, the beſt that 
have been tendred upon this great ocoaſion, have 
ſerved but to amuſe us. For this is all the comfort 
we receive under our difficuliies, —— Conſider the an- 
ſwers that bave been already given. Anſwers, we are 
at a loſs to know, to what? to the Diſqui/itrons ? 
None have been given, or none that can adminiſter 


the ſatis faction that is wanted. And as to former an- 


ſwers, they are now out of time, they do not come 
up to the preſent purpoſe, nor diſprove the preten- 


ſions of the late inquiries, but rather confirm them. 


So that we are now in a worſecaſe than we were be- 
fore. Thoſe anſwers contented us pretty tolerably 
till lately, when we have been called to a ſtricter and 
more cloſe attention. From that time forward, we 
have been left deſtitute, and know not whither to 
have recourſe for ſatisfaction. If we look up to our 
ſuperiors, they ſeem to have forgotten us, and from 
them we are to expect no relief under our difficulties : 
If we apply to our equals, they are involved in the 
ſame caſe with ourſelves, only many of them ſeem to 
be leſs ſenſible of the diſtreſs. What therefore has 
been ſuggeſted by ſome (who may be ſuppoſed not 
to have read the Diſquiſitions, or not with the ſame 
attention with which we and many more have done) 
is very far from doing ſervice, and rather perplexes 


1 


6 N 
us the more; viꝝæ. that it may be adviſeable for us 
* to conſult the treatiſes that have been already writ- 
ten, to ſee what ſpeculations they can furniſh, to- 

* wards giving content to our minds.“ Why ſeri. 
ouſly, if we had not a far better opinion of thoſe from 

"whom this intimation comes, we ſhould have been 
tempted to look upon it as intended only for a ban- 
ter: And after all, putting the moſt favourable con- 
ſtruction we can upon it, we can diſcern no other 

view it has, than to divert our attention a while; to. 
put us off a little longer from clamouring ; and to 
ſhew a ſemblance of paying ſome decent regard, both 
to the application of the Diſquiſitions, and to the ef- 
fect which they are ſo well known to have had. upon 

mens minds, The true Engliſb of ſuch ar intimati- 
on, we are well perſuaded, is only this: Look 
ye, friends; the matter is confeſſedly of moment, 
© nor can we fairly deny it to be reaſonable to attend 
to it. But for the preſent, weenow not what to 
ſay to it. You muſt judge for yourſelves, or ap- 
ply for advice to others. If the old reſponſes will 

not do, it is preſumed none will.” A tacit acknow- 

ledgement, we think, that all is not well, and that 
ſome things gravel, not a little. : 


Now ſince the chief ſtreſs ſeems to be laid upon 
former eclairciſſements, and more modern and better 
ones are not to be expected, it may be worth while 
to look back a little, and take a ſurvey of particulars, 
to ſee what ſufficient anſwers, or whether any at all, 
i have been given to ſeveral of the articles contained in 
5 the Diſuiſitions. If it ſhall appear upon this ſurvey, 
== that ſome, nay many of the articles, have never been 
: touched upon at all, by any of cur writers, and that 

others have been handled but inſufficiently, and in a 
) manner that will not now give ſatisfaction; what 

* ſhall we think of the gravity of thoſe perſons, who 
, would recommend it to us to beſtow our time in 
Mi ſearch» 
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ſearching either for what never was, or what would 
not anſwer our purpoſe, if we found it? 

What anſwers, for initance, have been given to 

the numerous arguments in favour of a new tranſla- 
tion of the Bible? [ls it proper (to put the queſtion 
here for onee) to refer us to anſwers on this head, 
for which we know not in the whole world where to 


make inquiry ? ] Or what anſwers have been re- 


turned to the frequent and juſt complaints againſt 
the awkward diviſions of our Bible into ſuch chapters 


and verſes as we have at preſent ? Or what ob- 


jection has been made againſt reviewing their con- 
teſts; againſt obſervations and reflections; againſt 
uſeful notes; againſt a more juſt arrangement and con- 
nection of ſome parts; againſt practical comments 
upon ſelect portions; or againſt a more correct print- 
ing of our Bible and Liturgy? 1 

Again, what ſatisfactory anſwers have been, or can 
poſſibly be given, to the ſtrong and glaring remon- 
ſtrances of ſuch learned men as Dr. Reynold, Dr. 
Lightfoot, Dr. Prideaux, c. againſt ſome parts of the 
apocryphal writings, and conſequently againſt the 
propriety of reading them in the Church? The 
referring us to ſuch anſwers as have been given on 
this head, ieems to us to be no better than expoſing 
the anſwers, few and impotent as they are, to freſh - 
ridicule and contempt. Which indeed will be found 


to be the caſe in reſpect of ſeveral other anſwerers, 
upon other heads; from whom you would expect 


the moſt ſatisfaction, but in fact find the leaſt; only 
always finding matter enough for ſerious reflection, 

and relenting concern. : | 

Has any thing been ſatisfactorily ſaid, by any o 
the moſt approved amongſt our Ritualiſts, to the ob- 
jection againſt the /ength of our ſervice on Sunday-mor- 
nings, ſo contrary to the deſign of our Compilers? 
or to clear up the reaſonableneſs of making ſo many 
| repetitions, 


%, 
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repetitions, or of lumping the offices, and creating 


ſuch a confuſion of parts, in divine worſhip? To . 
it would ſeem that things of this importance are not 
to be trifled with. What has there as yet been 
Juſtly alledged, in vindication of the promiſcuous 
reading of the pſalms, of retaining two tranſlations in- 
conſiſtent with one another; and of unwillingnefs to 
part with an old wretched verſion of the fnging-pſalms ? 

Who ever attempted, upon the foot of plain 


| reaſon and common ſenſe, to juſtify the indiſcriminate 


uſe of leſſons, and to maintain that our epiſtles and 
goſpels might not many times be better choſen, and 
almoſt always more properly introduced? c. 

Has any one been able to ſatisfy common reaſon, 
that the ſcholaſtical creed of St. Athanaſius is agree- 
able to the fmplicity of the Goſpel ; or that its deep 
learning, and metaphyſical reaſonings, are ſuitable 


for the inſtruction of unlearned audiences ? —— that 


our catechiſm may not be reviſed and improved to ad- 


vantage; that a larger one is not wanted, and can 
be of no uſe ; that our collect have no incongru- 
ities in them, and might not be altered for the better? 
— that the two for morning and evening, and the 
prayer for the parliament, have nothing in them that 


is queſtionable, or that can create any uſt ſcruple'? 


— that our communion-office has not ſome things 


in it that are too harſh, and others improper ? —— 
that the office of vi/ing the fick is no way defective, 


nor contains any thing that is exceptionable ? —=— 
that thoſe of baptiſm and burial are in all reſpects 
defenſible, and can never occaſion any well-grounded 
demur? —— that the office of ſponſors is highly uſe- 


ful, does great ſervice to religion, and ought there- 


fore never to be laid aſide or diſcontinued? —— that 


to the commination-office there can be no juſt exception, 


tho? it contains ſome declarations which have been 


excepted to with apparent reaſon and truth? 


* | Have 


F 


no ſuch are wanted? 
lendar want no amendment? — or that the prohi- 
bition of matrimom, at ſome certain ſeaſons of the 


_ novices to them. and to the articles? 


CC 
Have any. of our Commentators upon our Litur- 


Hh. or any other writers of our communion, ever 


pleaded with ſufficient ſtrength of argument, againſt 
admitting more occaſional offices, and occaſional prayers, 
Sc.? and averred with truth and good ſenſe, that 
or that our rubrics and ca- 


ear, is as much founded upon right reaſon and the 

ws of God, as upon the arbitrary laws and injune- 
tions of Popes ? or that conſtant catechifing, ac - 
cording to the juſt injunctions of the Church of Eng- 
land, over and over repeated, ought to be neglected, 
or may be ſo with a good conſcience, and without 


the leaſt detriment to the Church and Religion? 


What clear and ſolid defences have we, in all our 
writings, of all and every one of our preſent canons ? 
or who. hath undertaken to juſtify the obſerving 


of ſome of them, and the neglecting of others? —— 


Was ever any mortal ſo hardy as to aſſert, or ſo ſuc- 


ceſsful as to prove, that the oaths of Church-wardens 


are attended with no inconvenience, and occaſion, no 
danger to their ſouls, no ſcandal to the Church, na 


detriment to the Public ? —— Where is the Author 
that hath, juſtified thoſe. paſſages. in the Homilies, 
which are cited in the Diſquiſitions ? or hath affirm- 

ed that it is a juſt thing to /ub/cribe to them all im- 
plicitly ? or attempted to defend the ſubſcription. of 
2001 | and - Has any 
thing been offered to ſatisfy us, upon clear grounds, 
that our ecelgſiaſtical courts, and the management of 


them, are altogether unexceptionable > —— that we 


retain. even the ſhew, or keep up the reſemblance, of _ 
true evangelical: di/cipline ?—— that ſimony doth na 
hurt to the Church, Fc. Or who hath: yet ap- 
peared, that hath made the leaſt. reply to Pluralities 
J Lodo og; 0 MEND 
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ndefenfible ? or attempted to reſute any one argu - 
ment, in that irrefragable treatile ? 1 


o * 
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Laſtiy, would any one ſeriouſiy expect to meet; 
in any of our eccleſiaſtical writers, with an oppoſition 
to the honeſt ſcheme of mending the moſt unhappy 
ſituation of many of our inferior Clergy . Or who 
has ever written againſt the better regulating of di- 
Tapidations ? — againit proviſion for poor infirm, 
and ſuperannuated Clergymen? for the «widows and 
orphans of ſuch perſons, c.? Or if any had ſo 
written, would it be proper to refer us to ſuch writ» 
ers, in order to find objections to difficulties fo high- 
ly deſerving compaſſion and relief? 5 
Since therefore there are ſome obſervations in the 
Diſquiſitions, either wholly new, and conſequently 
not as yet anſwered, or not anſwered to any purpoſe, 
nor indeed precluded; we cannot but look upon it 
as ſomewhat unkind at leaft, if not alſo unwiſe in our 
friends, to remit us to anſwers, that either were never 
made, or if made, can give no ſolid ſatisfaction to our 
troubled minds.” : He 
T bus far theſe conſciencious perſons, whoſe anxi- 
eties we heartily commiſerate, as if they were our 
on; and our own, as may be judged by our writ- 
ings, are not much ſhort of theirs. Whenever we 
publiſh another volume of our Diſquiſitions, we hope 
to make it appear, that the ſcruples of men in our 
communion are not chargeable upon «s, ſince we 
have but done our duty in repreſenting plain faQts, 
and remarking upon them according to common rea- 
ſon, and what appeared to us to be juſt; leaving 
others to form their own judgment, juſt as their own 
reaſon and diſcernment. (and above all their confci- 
ence) ſhould direct them. Wo „ 
There is one paſſage in our treatiſe, which may be 

ſuppoſed to have eſcaped the notice of theſe honeſt 
men. It was certainly to their purpoſe to have pro- 
| ES rn Ay duced 
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duced it, And being ſo, we take the liberty to ſub- 
Join it, hoping it may come with equal pertinence 
from us, as it would have done from them. 
If on reviewing what we have written, it ſhall be 
obſerved that the ſeveral arguments which have 
been inſiſted upon, have any or all of them been 
conſidered already, and received @ full and due an- 
fever ; let that anſwer continue in full force, and 

all we have offered, go for nothing. But if it 
ſhall appear, upon a juſt enquiry, that ſome things 
we have preſented to view, have never been pre- 
ſented before, or never in the ſame light in which 
they have been here by us; and if it ſhall alſo be 
| found upon like inquiry, that feveral things have 
© never been anſwered at all, and others but imper- 
* feFly at the beſt, notwithſtanding the favourable 
reception which the ſeveral anſwers have met with, 

” * from perſons prediſpoſed to give them ſuch recep- 
tion: If all this, and a great deal more to this pur- 
© poſe which we could point out, ſhall by impartial 
men be found to be true (as we doubt not but it 
will, upon re-examination z) we ſhall then hope 
that the pains we have beſtowed upon this impor- 
tant ſubject, have not been altogether thrown 
away; nor ſhall we wholly deſpair, but ſome re- 
card will be paid to our application, as being 
"founded at leaſt upon ſomething of reaſon, not- 
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perhaps more, and ſtronger, and fairer arguments 
*'utged in its ſupport, than have hitherto been 
© uſual in the management of theſe topics.” Dif- 

6 quiſitions, chap. 9. p. 158. | 
To cloſe up the whole of what hath been * 
on this argument, we will here add the words of an 
intelligent and obſerving Friend, which may deſerve 
ſome notice. The preſent age ſeems to require, 
and indeed has a right to, ſome further ſatisfaction, 
than that which v was offered to an age, wherein juſt 
reg. 


withſtanding the general prejudice; and as having 


( 169 ) 
reaſoning was not arrived to that maturity and foli- 
dity, to which it is now, under a diſpenſation of 
greater liberty of judgment, and of greater freedom 
in delivering it. Which being an allowance alto- 
gether reaſonable, makes it alſo reaſon:ble that new 
inquiries ſhould be made, and further and clearer ſa- 
tisfaction given, in things diſputable, than has been 
given heretofore, or than the preſent age can dcli- 
berately acquieſce in. But neither is it tiue, or can 
be ſufficiently proved (if it were indeed of any conſe- 


- quence to prove it) that the arguments in the Diſ- 


quiſitions are all ola, and therefore (as would be in- 
ferred) have all been conſidered, I ſhall only fay, 


The objection diſcovers as much want of knowledge, 


as of candor. There Jet it reſt. For it is not worth 


refuting by a detail of circumſtances.” [So thought 


this Gentleman: but others ſince have been of a different 
opinion, knowing how far the objection hath been carried, 
and what important ſtreſs bath been laid upon it.] 

8. © It hath been objected by ſome, that the 
Quotations in the Free and candid, Ic. are partially 
? managed; [/ hat is, adds a Friend, by way 
of comment, for aught the objectors can tell, they may 
or may not te jo : for you are not io ſuppoſe that they 
are always ſo very knowing, as they would be thought 
to be, in juch matters. Aſſurance alone, oftentimes, 
goes a great way with ſuch men.] 


As to this objection, the authors of the Free and 


candid, &c. are in no manner of pain. For they 
have quoted faithſully, and have advertiſed the 
public, as well of their deſign in quoting, as of 
their manner of doing it. If indeed they have 
any where, and in any article of importance, 
miſtaken the ſenſe of a writer, in what they 
have quoted (which it is not impoſſible but they 


may, tho? they do not yet know that they have) it 


will be acting a candid part by them, and a generous 


ene towards the public, to rectify ſuch miſtakes; 
| | Pro- 
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provided } it be done with a truly Chriſtian ſpirit, and 
with that ſincere love of truth and — which 
becomes. all writers upon diſputed points. | 

However, thoſe who eſpouſe the other ſide of 
the queſtion ought to be reminded, that if it was 
poſſible for them to force out of our hands every 
authority we have yet produced, it wauld be of no 
real ſervice to their cauſe, nor or diſſervice to ours, 
For (as we have often and openly declared, it is 
not authority that we fo much ſtand upon, as Reaſon 
and Fat. Suppoſe then we ſhould be willing 
(which we have no manner of occaſion at preſent to 
be) to give up all authorities, and ſhould wor va 
fay, Let them all go fer nothing ; z What are the 
Gentlemen now the better? or how is our cauſe the 
worſe ? Reaſon is ſtill reaſon, and fact is fact. To 
theſe we again appeal, and leave the public io judge. 
The argument for a review will ſtand its ground 
ſtill, unleſs it can be ſhewn that a review is unneceſ- 
fary, and, becauſe nothing is amiſs, that therefore 


nothing ought to be amended. The grand queſtion 


turns upon this ſingle point; and here we are willing 
to join iſſue with our opponents. Let them begin up- 
on this queſtion when they pleaſe, and end upon it 
when and as they can. But we perſuade ourſelves 
that this objection is for ever ſilenced by what fol- 
lows, and will never be heard again out of the 
mouths of any that regard their character, either 


for learning or judgment. 


Six, 
Am not at all ſurpriſed, that e ak many 


ſtrange objections that have been made againſt 


the Free and candid Difquifitions, that of unfair cita- 
tion of authorities ſhould make one. It is well un- 
derſtood how eaſily and effectually the beſt books 


may be diſparaged 7 crude "ne general cenſures _ 


(191) 
tail'd in mixed companies: Among whom a falſe 
imputation runs the, leſs hazard ot being detected, 


when, as in the preſent caſe, a great number of 


books, * few Gentlemen even of the Clergy 
have in their collections, muſt be conſulted in order 
to diſprove it. 

You have indeed ſent me the accuſation drawn up 
in ſome form under three capital articles, but ſtill 


without ſpecifying to what inſtances they ſeverally 


relate; and one cannot be. ſure that the accuſers 
themſelves have taken any pains to verify theſe 
charges, ſince they might all have been ſuggeſted 
by what the authors of the Diſquifitions have of 


their own accord notified to them, concerning the 


uſe they make of the authorities they have cited. 


It might therefore be ſufficient to refer you back 


to the Diſquiſitions themſelves for ſatisfaction on this 
head of accuſation : But as you are pleaſed to inti- 
mate, that they have not fully obviated what is here 
laid to their charge, I ſhall now endeavour to give 
you diſtinct anſwers to each particular, leaving you 
to judge of their merit as you ſhall ſee reaſon. 

I. It is allowed, you ſay, that the teſtimonies 
cited in the Diſquiſitions ſufficiently corrobate the 


general propoſition for which they were appealed 


© tO, viz, The preſent Conſtitution of the Church of 
England might be aller'd for the beiter: But it 


< ſeems the complaint is, that the authors of the 


Diſquiſitions, not content with this, have preſum'd 
© to add, that it ovght to be alter'd, as if that made 
a part of the ſame conceſſions, whereas the context 
in many of theſe books that are quoted, doth qua- 
< lify; theſe conceſſions with a proviſo, that altera- 
tions are expedient, reſting that expedience on the 
* Judgment of public authority, to which every man's 
private judgment ought to be ſubmitted.” . 
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To this I anſwer. 1. That it is not the 8 
judgment of the authors 1 uoted, concerning /ub- 
whi 


_ miſſion to public Authority, which is here appealed to, 
but their private judgment concerning the expedi- 
ence of alterations in our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution : 
This, they allow, might be altered for the better, 


that is to ſay, might be improv'd in ſuch fort as 


would tend to the furtherance and advancement of 
true religion, and promote the edification of che 
chriſtian Church; otherwiſe the conſtitution would 
not be alter'd for the better. Now no views or 
reaſons for not altering, whether of a public or a 
private nature, can be ſo good and folid, as theſeare 
for alterations: Unleſ+, therefore, the Gentlemen, 
whoſe private judgment is cited, concerning what 
might be done for the better, were inconſiſtent with 
themſelves, they muſt have thought that our preſent 
eceleſiaſtical conſtitution ought to have been alter'd, 
_ notwithſtanding that they might think fit to acqui- 
elce in the different judgment of public authority; 
which however (unleſs they were miſtaken in their 
private judgment concerning the poſſibility of alter- 
ing for the better ) muſt have been determin'd againſt 
alterations, by reaſons in no compariſon ſo good and 
ſolid, as their own reaſons fer them: And conſe- 
quently, that alterations ought to be made for the 
better, was one ind iſpenſible part of their conceſſion, 
But, 
2. The greateſt, and to theſe accuſers the moſt 
unexceptionable of the witneſſes cited in. the Diſqui- 
ſitions, have not left us to collect their meaning from 
diſtant, ambiguous or obſcure intimat ions, but have 
fairly told it in plain terms. Bp. Sanderſon ſays we 
have need to deſire and pray that the eccleſiaſtical 


Government may be timeiy ſctiled, Sc. Dr. Ham- 


mond, referring to the neceſſary regulations propoſed 
by him, Aeeclares, 12 it were a care worthy of Re- 
formers, 


C3499 1] 


formers, and was the ſubject of his public and ſolemm 
petition to God and man, &c. Bp. Stillingfleet thought . 


it a point of Chriſtian Wiſdom and Condeſcenſſon in the 
Governors of the Church, to remove thoſe bars, Ec. 
But what occafion to deſire, and pray, and petition both 


God and man, for what need not, or ought not to be 


done? Surely, unleſs points of Chriſtian Wiſdom and 
Condeſcenſion, and which areworthy the care of eccleſia- 
ſtical Gover nors and Reformers, are not alſo the Duties 
of ſuch Governors, c. the authors of the Diſqui- 
ſitions have made nothing a part of the conceſſions 
of theſe great men, which they have not made fo 
themſelves. | | 
II. Their ſecond accuſation (as you repreſent it) 
is, * That the writers cited as authorities in the 
Diſquiſitions, were ſo far from intending by theſe 
_ © conceſſions to urge the neceſſity or even the expe- 
dience of a Review (as 1s pretended) that the ſcope 


trary; namely to ſhew, that after all that could 
be offered to prove the Church of England defec- 
tive in her government, forms or diſcipline, it was 
ſtill the duty of every one to adhere to her, inaſ- 
much as none of her blemiſhes or defects were 
* conſiderable enough to juſtify a ſeparation from 
cc 

I anſwer. 1. The queſtion is not concerning the 
grounds of ſeparation, or the duty of adherence ; 
but whether there are really defects and blemiſhes in 
the Church of England, which ought to be corrected 
and ſupplied. The affirmative is clearly owned in 
theſe conceſſions. I. 

2. It is not very decent, nor very juſt, to repre- 
ſent theſe great men as unwiiling witneſſes to a plain 
and important truth, extorted from them merely by 
the occaſional exigencies of the controverſy in which 
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they were ingaged. For my own part, I am ſatiſ- 
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5 (174) 535 
fied, that they ſincerely wiſh'd, would readily have 


joined in, and would heartily have promoted a cor- + 


rection of ſuch things at leaſt, as they reſpeQtively 
allow to be exceptionable; and may the rather pre- 
ſume this of theſe wiſe and worthy men, whoſe teſti- 
monies the authors of the Diſquiſitions have ſelected, 
in that there were other writers contemporary with 
them (neither perhaps ſo wiſe nor ſo worthy) who 


| undertook the defence of the Church of England, 


without any ſuch conceſſions, or even allowing 
that any ſuch ought to be made, 
3. If by ſaying that theſe authorities were not in- 


tended to promote a Review, the objectors mean, 


that the writers from whom they are taken, would 
not have conſented that they ſhould be ſo applied, I 
fee not how this will diminiſh the right which the 
authors of the Diſquiſitions have to appeal to them, 
provided they are the real ſentiments of the men to 


whom they are aſcribed, and pertinent to the pur- 


poſe for which they are cited. Is it expected of a 
man who quotes a paſſage of Tully or Chryſeſtom in 
order to corroborate a particular point, which he 
has firſt eſtabliſhed by reaſons and arguments of an- 
other ſort, that he ſhould ſhew they applied it to his 
purpoſe and no other ? At this rate what would the 
greateſt part of the authorities alledged by learned 
men be worth? And how this ſevere reſtriction 
would have operated in the caſe of one of the prin- 
cipal writers cited in the Diſquiſitions, you may 
Judge by the following inſtance. 

The moſt learned and excellent Biſhop Stillingfleet, 
in an Appendix to his Unreaſonableneſs of Separation, 
[1681], gave the public a Letter of the famous Mr. 
Claude to the Biſhop of London, wherein that worthy 
perſon ſays among other things, I cannot believe 


that there is one among them [he Diſſenters] that 


looks upon your epiſcopacy or your diſcipline, or 
g | certain 


„ 
© certain ceremonies which you obſerve, as blots 


« [des taches] and capital errors, which hinder a man 


from obtaining ſalvation even with facility in your 
« aſſemblies, and under your government. The 
© queſtion here is not about the eſſe or the bene efſe, 
'< but only about the melius eſſe that they diſpute with 
you; and this being fo, juſtice, charity, the love 


© of peace, and zeal for religion in general, will 


never allow that they ſhould divide themſelves 
from you.“ [Unreaf. of Separ. pag. 447.] 

Here was an undeniable teſtimony in favour of 
the Unreaſonable of Separation, and full to the Bi- 
ſhop's purpoſe : The Diſſenters were ſenſible of it, 
and expoſtulated with Monſieur Claude accordingly ; 
who thereupon found it neceſſary to explain himſelf ; 
which he did by ſaying—— that <* He had no proſ- 
< pet that his letter would be printed,” and that he 


only aim'd to juſtify the Preſbyterians from a ca- 


lumny which ſome charg'd them with, as if they 
believed there could be no falvation under the e- 
< piſcopal Government——being aſſured that the 
Engliſb as well as French] Preſbyterians were not 
* ſuch. enemies of the epiſcopal. government, as not 
to yield to it if it were moderated, and thoſe things 
* were but removed out of the ſervice and diſcipline, 
© which are moſt offenſive to them.“ [vid. Calamy's 
Life of Baxter, 1713. Vol. I. pp. 358, 359.] 

You ſee here that Mr. Claude's aim fell greatly 


ſhort of the Biſhop's, and yet that his conceſſion | 


reaches very fully to the Biſhop's purpoſe, notwith- 
ſtanding his qualifying explanations of Epi ſcopacy 


moderated, &c. For who ſees not that his conceſſion 


in the firſt letter is to be underſtood in reſpect of the 
government, diſcipline, Sc. of the Chuich of Eng- 
land as it was then conſtituted? And what is there 
to controvert the Biſhop's right to make uſe of it as 
a competent authority, ſave, perchance the liberty 
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taken of publiſhing a B letter without the wri-' 


ter's leave? Which (being a liberty they themſelves 
have never taten) the authors of the Diſquiſirions 
are under no obligation to account for. 
III. Laſtly, it is faid, it ſeems, That in ap- 
bealing to authorities concerning the particular 
< parts of our ſervice or diſcipline, "which are ſup- 
© poſed to want amendment, the authors of the Diſ- 
< quiſitions have cited or referred to writers; who are 
not perfectly agreed touching the /ame points; and 


have produced opinions, as in favour of a Review, 
by which theſe authors would not perhaps be will- 


< ing to be determined, and by this managment, 
have derived upon themſclves a charge of diſinge- 
* nuity or plain inoonſiſteney with their own Re 
« ſions.” 

1 anſwer—Admit the Facts to be as above repre- 
kd a how will the candor .or ingenuity of theſe 
authors be impeach'd, unleſs they had undertaken 
to abide by theſe ſeveral opinions, or dogmatically 


pronounced them to be the preciſe model on which 


a Review ought to be conducted in every particular 
article to which theſe opinions reſpectively relate? 
Which is however ſo far from being the caſe, that 
beſides the cautions they have given concerning the 
ſtreſs they lay on authority in general, they have in 
the moſt material inſtances, warned nc readers 
where particular opinions are not relied u 33 
Thus [ Appendix, pag. 325, Sect X L] where 
Mr. L' Eftrange is referred to as intimating that the 


' Communion-effice might be well improved from the 
Scotch Liturgy ; they have put a Qu. And in the 


ſame page have gone farther in queſtioning the ſoli- 
dity of Biſhop Wetenbal's criticiſm on the words of 


_ conſecration : but ſtill withcut determining i in either 


caſe. 


„ 


If you aſk, what uſe then do 10 propoſe to make 


of theſe authorities? 1 anſwer, to ſhew that a very 
expert and able Ritualiſt of the Church of England 
was of opinion that her communion- office might be 
improved, and a great and good Biſhop that in its 
preſent form, it might be criticiſed ; and, from theſe 
and other opinions, to infer, that the communion- 
office ought to be review'd, and, if occaſion, alter'd : 
And ſurely fo far as authorities are of weight, it can 
be no light thing that an office of ſuch © Importance 
ſhould appear to be defeRive or exceptionable to ſo 
capable judges as the Biſhops Cofin, Welenball, Fell, 
&c. what theſe wiſe and learned men agree in, is, 
that the communion-office might be alter'd for the 
better. It is of no conſequence that they point to 
different paſſages, or that they do not agree to the 
amendment of the /ame paſſage. Let their judgment 
upon the caſe have, as it very well deſerves, its 
full weight : If it ſhall appear upon due examination, 
that a particular alteration recommended by any of 


them, would not be for the better, reject it: Leave | 
ing ſome things as they now land, will anſwer the 


ends of a reviſal, as much as altering others which 
really want it. 

As to the charge of inconſiſtency i in dilogiog dif- 
ferent opinions; this difference, ſo far as I have ob- 
ſerved, has ariſen from the occaſion given to learned 
men, by the obſcurity or ambiguity of ſome paſſages 
in our public ſervices, to underſtand or explain them 
in different ſenſes, The Biſhops Sparrow and Mon- 
tague will have a power in the Church, not only to 
pronounce but to give remiſſion of ns, and the doc- 
trine and you actice of our own Church, in the frame 
and uſe of her abſolutions, to be conformable here- 
unto: Archbiſhop Uſer, Dr. Nichols, Dr. Bennet, 
Kc. think the power of the keys declarative only, 
pr at leaſt are more moderate, Theſe different 
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(38) 
opinions plainly prove what the authors of the -Dif- 
quiſitions produced them for, viz. that there wants 
a proper Determination in this caſe, and more eſpe - 


cially as our preſent forms of abſolution, partly de- 
clarative, and partly authoritative, leave room to 
doubt of the judgment of our Church on this head; 


which ſurely in a point of this nature, if in any, ought 
to be moſt clearly expreſs'd. If and preciſely therefore 
there is any inconſiſtency in this or the like caſes, 
they who are fo free to charge it, would do well to 


conſider where and upon whom it may light. Upon 


thoſe they blame, it will not. | 

Indeed one would think, that if men were not 
predetermined to conteſt every thing, no man could 
miſtake the deſign of the authors of the Diſquiſiti- 
ons in appealing to theſe eminent lights of our own 


Church; which plainly is, to convince the world in 
the firſt place, that, upon, the -whole, a review of 


our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution is greatly wanted; and 
to thoſe with whom authority is principally of 
weight, the teſtimonies they have alledged, are un- 
deniable proofs ; as undeniable (I think) as an infe- 
rence from ſix and four to ten, To others, who 


have no need of this kind of influence, who are 


convinced by the very nature and circumſtances of 
the caſe, and upon whom our hopes of. ſeeing. this 


great and good defign effected do chiefly depend, 
_ theſe teſtimonies may be uſeful in another view; 

vi. to point out where materials may be. ſupplied 
from thoſe who had well ſtudied the ſybje&, and 


would have been capable of giving the beſt aſſiſtance 
to the judgment of: the public, had a review. of. our 
eccleſiaſtical affairs been undertakea by authority, in 


In deciding which of theſe authorities ought in 
particular caſes to be adopted, and which, rgjeRed, 


the authors of the Diſquilitions appear: not to inter- 
| = . | poſe ; 


poſe z leaving that to our wiſe and worthy governors, 
and thoſe appointed by and under them to conduct 
and carry on the work; being, as it ſhould ſeem, very 
feaſible, that tho" they to whom their book is ad- 
_ dreſſed, may and ought to be convinced by the ar- 
2 ts and inſtances by them produced, that upon 
whole very conſiderable alterations ought to be 
made in our preſent eſtabliſhment ; yet that upon a 
careful and impartial review, there may be 
cauſe, in particular cafes, to vary (and with great 
judgment and propriety) from the moſt reſpectable 
authorities exhibited in this collection. TO” 
Upon the whole, had it fallen in my way to ſeek 
for objections 1 this part of the Free and Candid 
Diſquifitiens, I ſhould perhaps have blamed the au- 
thors rather for leaving this article of teſtimonies and 
authorities ſhort, than for overſtraining it. Some of 
the writers appeal'd to have ſpoken their minds with 
an honeſt freedom in paſſages which theſe authors in 
their great candor have choſen to ſuppreſs z per- 
haps leſt they ſhould have been invidiouſly applied 
to the diſpoſitions of men, and the courſe of things 
in the preſent generation: And in reſpect ro ſome 
particulars, it muſt be owned their caution is com- 
mendable. There are others, however, which ſeem 
ſo well adapted to alarm the ſecure and indolent 
ſpirit of the preſent times, by a decent reprehenſion, 
9 one cannot but regret they had not a place in 
this valuable remonſtranſſge. 5 
Io give one example; had the authors of the 
Diſquiſitions gone on with the paragraph cited in 
| 1 55 from Biſhop Sander ſon's viſitation- ſermon at 
Grantham, 1641. [ Appendix, p. 2 37. ] and exhibited - 
” the paſſage in Jeremiah v. 31. they. might have 
been accuſed of giving occaſion to ſome perverſe and 
invidious application of it to qur preſent Clergy: 
They eee broke off in good time. No 
Os > N 2 N "ov" 
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But had they proceeded with him in the next pa- 
ragraph to ſay, * What the end of theſe infolences 
© will be, God alone knoweth : The increaſe of 

© profaneneſs, riot, oppreſſion, and all manner of 
_ © wickedneſs on the one fide, and the growth of 
error, novelty and ſuperſtition on the other ſide, 
are no good ſigns onward: And applied this as 
an argument, as the Biſhop does, for the neceſſity 
of a ſpeedy and authoritative examination of our re- 
. ligious affairs in the preſent times; who that has be- 
ſtowed half an hour's conſideration on the ſubject, 
but muſt agree to the pertinence of the application ? 
Since the premiſſes from which this neceſſity is in- 
' ferred, are not more ſtrongly or more truly ſtated 
by the good Biſhop, than they are by ſome of our 
moſt eminent prelates and divines, on ſome late oc- 
caſions. See particularly, Archbiſhop Herring's Faſt- 
Sermon at Kenſington, Biſhop of London's Letter on 
the Earthquakes, Biſhop of Norwich's Sermon Jan. 

30. 1749-50. and many others. 

If you ſhould aſk, how will a review of our ec- 
cleſiaſtical conſſitution ſet theſe irregularities to 
rights? I anſwer by demanding in my turn; Can 
you rectify them, by the means we have already in 
your hands? If yea, why are they not rectified? 
And where will the reproach of their continuance 
and increaſe ultimately fall? If our means are de- 
ficient in the preſent ſtate of things, have you a more 
likely method to propoſe,” than the bringing the 
Chriftian religion into more reputation, by cleanſing 
our national Church of all blemiſhes, ſupplying all 
her defects, and by new encouragements to piety 
and virtue, new reſtraints on vice and profaneneſs, 

and new and more reaſonable invitations to peace 
and unity, N. K. her borders, and ſtrengthning 
her intereſts ; and, laſtly by this timely care and con- 
cern of our . governors: convincing ' the common 


people 


| ( 18g ) | 
people that Religion is not that formal indifferent 
thing, which perhaps from ſome evil impreſſions, 
taken and inforced. by the ſuppoſed Negle# of their 
Superiors, they are too apt to conceive it to be. 
i . | Jam, &c. E. A. P. 


After what this ſenſible and friendly Writer hath 
ſaid, with ſufficient reaſon and argument, to ſatisfy 
reaſonable minds, we judge it proper ro ſubjoin a few 
words in further confirmation of what hath been of- 
fered ; tho! we might well preſume that we may 
have ſaid enough already, to preclude an objection 
which will be of ſo little weight with conſiderate and 
impartial Readers. Sas 
t is not denied (that we hear of) but the authors 
we have quoted, have made the conceſſions which 
we have exhibited, We only aſk, Did they make 
them ſeriouſly? If they did (which there is not the 
leaſt reaſon to queſtjon) they have ſaid /o much, tho? 
they may have ſaid no more, nor perhaps intended to 
ſay more, in favour of a reform; a reform at leaſt in 
that particular inſtance which each of them hath ſpe- 
cified, and which each of them judged to be expedi- 
ent, and not inconſiſtent with the general good of the 
Church, if amendments muſt be made. Thus far 
ve thought we might ſafely depend upon their con- 
ceſſions, as ſuppoling them to be ſerious z which we 
always did, and flill do: And further than this, we 
have not gone, nor pretended in the leaſt to inſinuate, 
that any particular writer intended to make conceſſions 
in any other articles, where he has not actually made 
them; tho' an inference might perhaps ſeem to be 
as obvious, and as reaſonable to be drawn, in favour 
of a caſe not ſpecified, as of one that has been parti- 
<ularly pointed out. What one has omitted, or did 
not think proper to produce, another hath ſupplied: 
And from the whole we have drawn authorities 
"2" N 3 (which - 
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(which we preſume to be very juſt ones) ſufficient 
for our purpoſe, ſo far as we intended to apply them, 
or wes reaſonable to be expected from us. We have 
uſed no guile. Thoſe: who think we have, (if any 
ſuch there be) may, if they can, detect us. We will 
ſtand juſtly corrected by them, when they do this: 
And they may enter upon the attempt as ſoon as they 
pleaſe. What our authors have ſaid in favour aof 
good things, we as readily allow, as our opponents 
do: And we wiſh as well to the Church, as they, or 
any others, poſſibly can. —Ir is in vain therefore 
from henceforward to urge the authority of great 

names againſt us, or to intimate that thoſe we have. 
cited, have ſpoken incomparably on the ſide of the 


eſtabliſhment ; whoſe arguments therefore, on that 


ſide, ought to have preponderated in favour. of it, 
and to have deterred us from any new attempt to 
bring this ſubject under freſh conſideration, We: 
have given our thoughts of this (but it ſeems they 
have been overlookt) in the ninth chapter of our Diſ- 
quiſitions. Thoſe who are impartial, will judge 
whether what we have ſaid there, may be ſufficient. 
to excuſe us. e 5 | 
9. —— 1 have heard ſome few (ſays a Friend) ob- 

ject to your deſign as follows: This is indeed a 

great aitempt: Nor can it well be denied that its 
aims are good; They appear ſo at leaſt ; and ma- 
<. ny have a favourable opinion of them. But does. 
© it not ſeem to carry ſomewhat of an air of preſump- 
tion, to meddle with ſo important a ſubject; where» 
© in the whole Nation is ſo immediately concerned; 
6 
o 
5 


wherein the Church, and its intereſts, eſtabliſned 
by Law, are brought under ſuch cloſe examination 

and wherein the Governors are called upon, in ſo 

open a manner, to conſider about this grand af- 

+ fair, and to rectify the ſuppoſed diforders : And 

* all this, as far as we know, by private perſons only, 

| * OF 
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or however, ſuch as have not thought fit to ac- 

« quaint us with their names, or condition in life, 
Sr. Would not ſuch a work as this have been 
tore proper for a convocation, or ſome other fuch 
eminent and learned Body? Which, as it would 
have given it a greater ſanction, would alfo in ma- 

ny other reſpe&s have made it appear more unex- 
« ceptionable, and prevented a great many preju- 
dices, Gr. And why, after all, is this application 
made in fo public a manner; whereby it is now 
become a common topic of converſation amongſt 
* almoſt all ſorts of people, &c. Who, if this af- 
© fair had been condutted ift a manner lefs open, and 
© 1efs appealing to the public judgment, might have 
a been au ujet 2 Ind eaſy, and diſcerned no fault in our 
* eftabliſhmreht, nor wiſhed, as they now do, for a 
© farther reformation. Surely it was neither wiſe nor 
© kind m theſe authors, thus to unhinge the people, 
to make our Governors uneaſy, and (as ſome think) 
s to'derive an Odium upon them, Sc. 

This long objection, conſiſting of fo long a detail 
of Articles, we ſhall not now deſcend to diſcuſs par- 
ticularly z ſinoe ſeveral of them have been already 
conſidered, or elſe precluded. It will be ſufficient to 
touch upon 2 few things, and with Ng] regard- | 
"E chiefly the main ſcope: 
| a6 : jedi ſeems to bear the hardeft. upon, our 

, for Mess to treat with ſuch — 
a 1100 froirful of the moſt important conſequences, 
and laying it before our EE" in fo open a man- 
mer. 

The fair is confeſſedly an important one, and 
therefore ſurely the more worthy of conſideration ; 
_ eſpecially if there be any juſt reaſons for defiring that 
it may be now particularly conſidered by thoſe, who 
are beft able to conſider it to purpoſe, and conſe- 
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quently to anſwer the intent of the application which 
— d ĩͤ es 7 e 
"Whom ſhould ſubjects apply to but their Gover- 
nors, when diſorders are apparent, and preſſing, and 
common, and can only be remedied by their Go- 
vernors? If the application is made in a decent and 
reſpectful manner; if it is founded upon ſenſe and 
reaſon, and calculated for the good of ſociety; this 
alone will be an apology ſufficient for making it pub- 
lic; and no other reaſon need be given for ſuch a 
conduct, TR OT e 8 
This is the common method in other caſes, and 
never blamed, that we know of. In concerns of 2 
ſecular nature, men draw up petitions, preſent them 
to the Legiſlature, and are heard, if their petitions 
appear to be reaſonable, to turn upon things of con 
ſequence, to be offered with moderation and pru- 
dence, and to have the public good in view. hy 
is it ſingularly criminal to touch upon eccleſiaſtical 
matters, to repreſent them in their diſordered ſtate, 
to pray for reddreſs, and to pray for it in the moſt 
humble manner? If Religion be of importance, 
it is ſurely right to ſupport its cauſe, and to remove 
whatever may be a hindrance to its progreſs: And 
to this end it is neceſſary to make application. 
Nor let it be ſaid, that it is improper that things of 
this Kind ſhould be expoſed to the inſpection of the 
common people. The common people are all con- 
cerned z and that in a point of the moſt intereſting 
nature. Here every man has a concern, that has a 
ſoul to ſave, or that has any zeal for the Welfare of 
our common Chriſtianity. The more theſe things 
are known, and underſtood, the better: And the 
more thoroughly they are canvaſſed, the more light 
will be attained, and conſequently the greater ſervice 
will be done to Religion. For our religion is light, 
and ought therefore to appear in its native _ 
| | ; 1 5 Or 1 
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dor; and to appear in that ſplendor to all, that all 
may diſcern and approve it. Which they certainly 
will do (or very few in compariſon will not) when 
they behold it in its genuine and proper luſtre. 
Are not our common people allowed to have a 
full knowledge of other matters, relating to their 
temporal intereſts? Why ſhould they be debarred 
that knowledge here, in things that concern their 
eternal intereſt? Are they not permitted to diſcuſs 
and examine the former, and to ſpeak their minds 
about them with freedom? Why not alſo the Jat- 
ter with equal freedom? And yet we do not by 
any means plead for a licentious. liberty; far other- 
wiſe, ſince we highly diſapprove of and condemn it. 
The liberty of the Goſpel is all that we plead for, 
is all that we deſire, is all that we approve, in the 
preſent caſe. This liberty belongs to the meaneſt of 
the Vulgar. They have equally a title to it, and 
therefore ought ro be equally allowed it, with any of 
the greateſt, RA De bY 
© When our common people are indulged this liber- 
ty in regard to common matters, (which the wiſdom 
of the ſtate at preſent allows them, and may it always 
do ſo!) common grievances are more adequately 
underſtood, more publickly complained of, more 
univerſally. attended to, and ſooner remedied. On 
the. other hand, where no grievances are allowed to 
be mentioned, none permitted to be complained of, 
and all remonſtrances are prohibited, or diſcounte- 
nanced ; their diſorders muſt increaſe, and, the only 
roper preventive being forbidden, muſt end in con- 
ulion and deſtruction, „„ Oey 
As to the Convocation, it is allowed that they are 
UB the proper Body (as now ſettled by our Legiſla- 
| ture) to conſider about the affairs of our Church, | 
But what have they done? What inclination, i 
what courage have they ſhewn to ſet about them ? 
Why have fo long neglected them? 1s 8 
* 
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therefore neceſſary for others to remonſtrate? And 
could they remonſtrate in a more proper manner, 
than by applying to this very Body? This Body is, 
by Law, our eccleſiaſtical Parliament. To this ec- 
cleſiaſtical Parliament we have applied: And it is fit 
that common Chriſtians (thoſe ar leaſt of the ſame 

communion with ourſelves) ſhould be acquainted with 


what we have done; that they may join their voites, 


if we have done right in applying on their behalf ; 
or that if we have done wrong, they may 8 
remonſtrate, and make their appeal to the Convota- 
tion, as ce have done. From henceforward let o 
man complain, let diforders continue, let difordets 
increaſe, and none be ſo preſumptuous as to addreſs | 
 foraremedy. 3 eee 
10. — Tho? I can eafily allow you that we 
« want reforming, yet I cannot think this a proper 
© time for applying, becauſe we have no reaſonable 
« proſpe& of ſucceeding, You have dohe yout 
< parts, undoubtedly, in a handſome manner, and 
< your deſign is allowed by unprejudiced perſons to 
© be agood one: But you ſee the Governors to whom 
vou apply, are not beware to favour you. They 
may not indeed diſapprove of your cauſe; but 
© they ſeem not to think it prudent, at this time, to 
abet it, And their conduct upon this occaſion 
* ſhould with me be a rule; an intitnation at leaſt, 
© that it may be leſs adviſeable to proceed. I have 
not the leaſt ſuſpicion that you have any hot- 
© headed perſons amongſt you: (I wiſh there were 
none amongſt thoſe that oppoſe you:) On the con- 
« trary, I am very well ſatisfied, from what has hi- 
© therto appeared, that you uſe a good deal of deli- 
© beration and ſerious thought, in what you propoſe - 
© to the Public : which to be ſure is commendable. 
Nor do I find much fault with your reaſonings, 
* tho” I happen to differ from you in ſome 1 
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All that J inſiſt upon, and would in a friendly man- 
ner recommend to your conſideration, is, whether 
vyou are doing any real good; and if there be no pre- 
ſent likelihood of ſucceeding, whether you will not 
judge it more prudent to deſiſt? This I ſubmit to 
<« yourſelves, and am only giving you a well-meant 
* intirnation ; which whether you ſhall cake well or 
ill, I ſhall always remain your well-wiſher, Oc.“ 
The Anſwer. — This Advice (from a ſerious 
worthy Clergyman) is as kindly taken, as it is ho- 
neſtly intended: And the Author hath our ſincere 
Thanks. For we believe him to be very. impartial; 
and do well know that he is a good-natured Man. 
We with we had to do with none but men of that 
character. Our application would be leſs oppoſed, 
and more regarded. What this Gentleman propoſes, 
deſerves conſideration : We have conſidered it: Our 
anſwer 1s as follows. Had there been no need of a 
reformation, we ſhould never have applied : And 
fince when we did apply, we applied, as he allows, 
m a manner not unbecoming us, is not the force of 
his objection, if not entirely taken off, yet greatly 
abated, by theſe conſiderations? Thus ſtands the 


c iaſe in few words: It is not denied that a reformation 


is wanted, and that in ſeveral inſtances, if not in 
many. We wiſh thoſe inftances were fewer than 
they are: Some of them are preſſing, and the Church 
is burthened with them: It is really over-burthened, 
and muſt fink in time, if the burthens are not in time 
removed. You hear the common complaints; and 
thoſe complaints are not without reaſon. Nor hath 
it as yet been proved, (we preſume it never can) 
that we want 20 reformation. What now is to be 
done in the caſe? Muſt we and our Poſterity for 
ever fit ſilent? Muſt we, who feel the burthens, 
as being members of the Church, never complain of 

them, and deſire they may be removed? We bave 
> BE 4 ; | com- 
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complaned we have deſired a removal: And in 
doing this, we have pleaded for ourſclves and thoſe 
who ſhall ſucceed us in the communion of this Church. 
What harm have we done here to the Church, or to 
us members ? Forgive us this wrong, if we have done 
any to either. And as to our addreſs, ſince it was 
as decent as we could contrive it; ſince we have en - 
deavoured to give no offence z ſince we have ſhewn 
as much good: will, as we could poſũbly ſhew, to our 
Church, and to our Country; — ave we acled indiſ- 
creetly ? have we done any thing that we ſhould re- 
pent of? Worldly intereſts apart, we have done no- 
thing as yet, that ſhould affect our conſciences,” or 
will affect our Cauſe, Our conſciences are not un- 
tender; our cauſe is not ungrounded. If either of 
them had been otherwiſe, our application had in pru- 
dence been forborne; and neither our Governors nor 
our Country ſhould ever have heard of it. But the 
caſe being as we have repreſented it, we leave it to 
all men of reaſon to judge, whether our application 
was needleſs, whether it was out of ſeaſon, and whe- 
ther, now being engaged in it, we ought not to 
ceed, and do all in our power, with the meckneſs 0d 
mildneſs of the Goſpel, to procure that reform from 
our ſuperiors, which ſo, many beſides ourſelves, in all. 
parts of the Kingdom, do ſo reaſonably and ſo ear- 
neſtly wiſh for ? 

It is true there had been very little thought about 
the matter till lately: But applications had been made 
before, made often, made earneſtly ; and that by 
many of the beſt members of our Church. It 
may be alſo true, that there is no immediate proſj 
of ſucceeding, But what then? Muſt no endeavours | 
be uſed, when there is a neceſſity: of uſing them? 
Some good has evidently been done by the applicati- 
on which we haye made: And we hope that a great 
deal more will be done in time, If it be only by re- 

moving 
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moving prejudice, or removing ſome part of it at 
leaſt. Why then ſhould we deſiſt, if when we do 
not ſucceed ourſelves, we are paving the way for o- 
thers to ſucceed, altho* at the greateſt diſtance of 
time? Our firſt Reformers thought as we do, and 
would have proceeded in their reformation, if they 
had been permitted : for they allowed there were 
grievances remaining. The grievances ſtill remain, 
after ſeveral ſucceeding reformations. What then is 
our remedy ? Reforming, What are the means of 
procuring a reformation? Applying. This we have 
done: And we, or others after us, will continue to 
apply, leaving the ſucceſs to Providence. That 
Providence, we make no doubt, will in time effet, 
what worldly prudence would now diſſuade; and. 
will make that to appear beautiful and uſcful in its 
time, which is now ſuppoſed by many to be neither. 
—— We had conſidered this, and all ocher objecti- 
ons that occurred upon the ſubject, before we engag- 

ed in our deſign, and took care accordingly to re- 
move them; as may be ſeen by our former appli- 
cations, - 5 : 

11. It has been ſuggeſted, in bar of a reformation, 
that ſince nothing immoral, irreligious, or wherein 
the ſalvation of the peopie is immediately concerned, 

hath been charged either upon our tranſlation of 

the Scriptures, or our Liturgy, or other parts of 

our eccleſiaſtical regulations; the neceſlity of re- 
viſing them ſeems leſs urgent, and conſequently it 

may be better to poſtpone ſuch a work, than riſque 
ſo great an event as that of an alteration, Sc.“ 
So great a deference is paid to thoſe who have 
ſometimes thought fit to uſe this plea, that, if poſſible, - 
nothing ſhall be ſaid by way of anſwer, which ſhall 
give them any juſt offence ; tho? it muſt be owned to 
be ſomewhat difficult to refrain from expoſtulating, 
with ſome ſeverity, upon an occaſion like this. 
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As to hazarding the conſequence of a reformation, 
enough has been ſaid elſewhere, and more need not 
be ſaid here: The point may deſerve freſh conſider - 
ation, and a very ſerious one. Nor will it, probably, 
be prudent to poſtpone ſuch a conſideration too long. 
——— To the other point we ſhall ſay but little, ho r 
much ſoever we may be inclined to ſpeak our minds 
freely and at large; which may be done upon ano- 
ther occaſion, There is nothing, it ſeems, ſo far 
wrong in our religious concerns, as to make a reform 
_ neceſſary; ſince nothing ful and immoral hath been 
urged, nothing that can evidence mens ſalvation to be 
endangered, c. Here we beg leave to put a 
ſhort gs. What is it, in your opinion, that 
may juſtly be eſteemed immoral and ſinful ? Bt 
pleaſed to explain your ſentiments on this head, and 
we ſhall then bring ſome particular points to your 
teſt, and try them by it. Fin you do this, we own 
we ſhall be inclined to be of the opinion, which we 
find many more to be of, that the Diſquiſitions have 
_ ſufficiently made out the point which they had un- 
dertaken to prove, and have incanteſtably ſhewn, 
that ſome things in our Church are very far from be- 
ing as they ought tobe, and that there are in it ſeve- 
ral diſorders of ſuch a nature, as make us greatly que- 
ſtion the truth of what is above ſuggeſted, = even 
to think that there is a palpable miſtake in it. But 
be this as it will, which muſt be left to every perſon's 
- conſcience; thoſe who are not ſatisfied with hel few 
intimations (which we do not, chuſe ſhould be more 
explicit for the preſent) may be pleaſed to conſult the 
Diſquiſitions thernſelves, examine attentively every 
article, and form the proper concluſion ariſing from 
the whole. There are thoſe in the world, many ſen- 
fible and ſerious perſons of our commynion, who 
_ ſeeing things 2 as they ate in that 


k, in their true light, have been aſtoniſhed to 
. as ps 


(0% 
think chat we could fit ſo long eaſy under the want tof 
a reformation, and will probably be much more aſto- 
niſhed, if they find it neglected hereafter ; not con- 
ceiving how it is poſſible to be guilty of ſuch neglect, 
and not at the ſame tune be guilcy of that fn and 
immorality which is ſo evidently implied in it. Bur 
it is obſervable, that thro a long diſregard, and an 
habitual 'inattention, to fome points of duty, we be- 


come by degrees lets ſenſible of their importance and 


obligation; and the moral ſenſe wears off, in pro- 
8 as a ; lect — * 1 of this are 
equent, in life as well as in low, and in every 
ſtation, and profeſſion, as well ſacred as civil, How 
far the obſervation may be verified in the preſent caſe, 
may be better left undetermined, after the intima- 


tions we have given, Our Church-wargens, at leaft, 


will ſee reaſon more than a little, ro complain of their 
22 being endangered, if they ſeriouſſy conſi- 


oblige them to impoſſibilities, as things are now cir- 
cumſtanced. Nor can: the more thoughtful, inqui- 


fitive, and conſcieneious part of our Clergy judge — 


ſelves very ſafe, when they maturely reflect upon 
every article that hath. been. laid before them, and 


compare it with the ſacred teſt, and their own unpre- 


iced reaſon. And it might be eaſy alſo to prove, 
1 5 a diſtinct ſurvey, (which may perhaps e 


ed upon another time) that the ſalvation of the c. 


mon people, and the reſt of the flock, is, in number - 
lefs inftances, not ſo well ſecured as it mighe be, and 
. conſequently ought to be. And if it ought ra be 
better ſecured, by uſing the proper means, ordained 
by God, to- promote it ; wei pad Wee 
no immoral, nothing criminal, 

8 ? Look around, and LEI d 2 


dion that is ſpread over the face of the Land, in dies. 


in towns, in villages, in hamlets, in ſhort, in every 


der an, oath, which is juſtly ſuppoſed by many to 
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pariſh where there is not a faithful, a diſcreet and 
conſciencious Clergyman, diſcharging his duty with 
diligence, and attending continually upon this very thing *, 

1 DE: More 
Fat both by their life and doctrine they may ſet forth 
thy glory, and ſet forward the SALVATION of all men. 
bat they may faithfully ſerve befare thee, to the glory of thy 
great name, and the benefit of thy holy rar gown | exhort you 
in the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that you have in remembrance 
into— how. eveighty an office and charge ye are called, — to ſeek 
for Chriſt's ſheep, &c. that they may be ſaved through Chriſ for 
ever. Have always printed in your remembrance, how great a 
treaſure is committed to your charge. J it hall bappen that 
the Church and Congregation whom you muſt ſerve, [which 
i Chrift's ſpouſe, and his body; which he bought with his death, 


and for whom he ſped his Blood,] or any member there, ſhall take 


DEO ET ECCLESA? - Ani yet (fince we muſt be 


any hurt or hindrance by reaſon of your Negligence, ye know the 
greatneſs of the fault, and alſo the horrible puniſhment that will 
enſue. Wherefore conſider with yourſelves the end of your W 
Les that you never ceaſe your LABOUR, your C A E 
and DILIGENCE, until you have done all that lieth in 
you, according to your bounden duty, c.. Your office is 0 
/ great difficulty: Ye /ee with how * CARE ad STU 
ye ought to apply yourſelves, &c. For this ſelf-ſame cauſe, ye ought 
to forſake and ſet aſide (as much as you may) all worldly cares and 
ſtudies. Ve have good hope that you have auell weighed and pon- 
dered theſe things with your ſelve. that you have clearly deter- 
mined, by God's grace, to give yourſelves W HOLLY to his of- 
fice ; - that as much as lieth in you, ye will apply yourſebves 
WHOLLY ( ti: ONE THING, and draw all your 
CARES and STUDIES this way, &c. Vill you be ready with all 
faithful DILIGENCE, to; «/e 6oth ve and private monitions 
bnd exhortations, &c.” — Do theſe words mean nothing ?—— 
Can the duties be performed, without conſtant application, and all 
faithful diligence, care and ſtudy ? Can the S ALVATI-· 
O N of men be ſecured, without ſuch performance ? Was 
not ſuch performance ſolemnly ſtipulated for FIDE DATA 


ſo free to put the queſtion) how many diſtricts are there, how 
many contiguous pariſhes, which have no reſident miniſter with- 
in ſeveral miles? Is it poſſible to perform theſe duties, and to 
perform them in the manner that'is required, and promiſed, with- 
out refidence ? without the reſidence at leaſt of a faithful diligent 
ſubſtitute, tho but of low parts, and perhaps lower attainments : | 
Where there is no ſuch Miniſter reſident, neither ſubſtitute nor 
ſuperior, nor indeed any near, (the lamentable caſe of ſome 
hundreds of pariſhes) we ſee, we bewail, but bewail and ſee with- 


5 (193) . 
| More obſervations might be added; to arouſe men 
out of a pleaſing dream, wherein they figure out to 
themſelves a paradiſe of happineſs, and imagine all 
to be peace, when there is no peace, If our Gover- 
nors, our Clergy, and People, would conſider things 
4 little more ſeriouſly, and more attentively, than 
they commonly do, or ſcem to do, they would appear 
to them in a very different light from what they do 
at preſent, when they look upon them with ſo much 
indifference, and can apprehend nothing to be im- 
moral, tho' never ſo glaringly ſo, which attends any of 
the concerns of the Church, and the meaſures of promo- 
ting religion, or indeed rather of neglecting it, To put 
an end to theſe obſervations ; if the Diſquiſitions had 
even demonſtrated, (what it was not their purpoſe to at- 
tempt) that ſome things in our Church could not be com- 
plied with, by perſons who ſhall thoroughly conſider. 


out remedy, the fatal effects. Blame now the increaſing of ſe- 
paration, of whatever ſort, and to whatever diviſion, from our eſta- 
liſh'd communion. Blame the total indifference of our people, 
their total negligence, their total abſence, not only from our 
Churches, but from all other places of public Worſhip,—Ig 
this now a matter of zo concern? Is it nobody's. care to look 
after? If any, Whoſe ? Lord is it I? That Lord will one 
day anſwer, and fix the fault and the puniſhment upon the pro- 
per ſubject. He ſhall bear his burthen whoever he be, great or 
ſmall. For with him is 2 reſpe& of perſons. Theſe and the like 
things, being /erioufly confidered (and they ought to be conſidered 
ſeriouſly, if at all; for they are not vain things, they are aur life, 
and our SALVATION depends upon them; ) we preſume 
it will be no longer pardonable to affert, or prudent even to inti- 
mate, that there is nothing to be found fault with, or that can be 
juſtly charged, as being directly immoral, or neceſſarily endan - 
gering mens ſalvation. What is it that can endanger ſalvation ? 
or is there any thing in the world that can do it ? —— Suggeſti- 
ons of this kind, it mult be owned, have made ſome people ſulbet, 
that this ſame ſalvation, whatever is meant by it, if any thing, is 
but little regarded upon the whole, and is only uſed as a word in 
cburſe, to make a ſhew of ſome regard for concerns of religion, 
when complaints are publickly made that it is neglected. Tt was 
the remembrance of this, occurring afreſh to our minds, that 
drew theſe remonſtrances from us; much againſt our intent when 
we began to conſider this plea, and not without frequent reluc- 
tunces, whilſt we were noting down with freedom what we 


thought of it. 
D. them, 


— 
—— 
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them, without the great danger of involving them 
ſel ves in /in, and conſequently of forfeiting their ſal- 
vation ; we have juſt reaſon to doubt, whether ſome 
ſalvo's would not have been found, to make things 
eaſy for a time, to lull men into a fatal ſecurity, and 
perſuade them that all was well, and that there was 
no neceſſity for an immediate reformation. Thus we 
trim, and turn, and temporize, according to preſent 
_" intereſts; not conſidering our latter end, nor looking 

forward to the great and awful day ! | 

12. A moſt worthy Perſon, of conſiderable rank, 
having ſome account given him, of the contents 
of the Diſquiſitions, ſoon after their publication, by 
a friend who had peruſed them, was pleaſed to ex- 
_ preſs himſelf io the following effect: I have a long 
time entertained ſentiments of the ſame kind my- 
« ſelf: And if the other particulars that the authors 
have offered, are equally reaſonable, I heartily wiſh 
the deſign may take place. However I will read 
© the book. There is ſome harm to be dreaded 
from the oppoſition and perverſeneſs of bigetied 
people; but more from thoſe /atiiudinarian and 

« znfidel principles.” 2 
The geatleman is very candid, in propoſing to 
read, before he condemns, a book of this kind, Itis 
wiſhed that a perſon of this amiable temper may 
meet with ſome things therein that he may approve 
of. And if he does not approve of all, his candor 
will incline him to paſs a mild judgment upon what 
he ſhall happen to diſlike. Nor will it be taken a- 
mils, but rather taken kindly at his hands, if he ſhall 
be pleaſed to beſtow ſome particular remarks upon che 
ſubject “. From ſo good-natur'd, and withal ſo ju- 
dicious a perſon, nothing of harm can be dreaded, 
or expected; but every ching may be hoped for, 
Which he hath ſince very ge , and to gre: 
ſatisfaction. \ l W 
| i ig 5 that 
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| that may tend to the juſtifying of truth, a advanc- 


ing of piety : Which is all we deſire. ——His obſer- 
vation relating to men of bigoted principles on the 
one hand, and thoſe of a /atitudinarian or infide! turn 
on the other, ſeems to be but too juſt. The only way 
(if any) to cure the former is, to reaſon with them; 
and that in a mild and candid manner, as the authors 
of the Diſquiſitions have endeavoured to do. And 
with regard to the latter, if Their prejudices can be 


removed, it muſt be, by purſuing thoſe meaſures 


(or the principal of them at leaſt) which are laid 
down in the Diſquiſitions. There is no need of com- 
- plying with every thing they ſhall deſire; and it 
would probably be very wrong to do it. We may 
and ought to ſecure every thing that is ſolid, and 
founded upon ſcripture, but no more, When this is 
done, all will be well. Infidelity will be of leſs force, 
and latitudinarian ſentiments will be contracted with- 
in more reaſonable bounds. One great cauſe of both 
at preſent is our want of a review. 


13. By the 5th of Q. Ame, confirming the 


Union with Scotland, it is provided that the Conſti- 
tution of the Church of England (as then eſtabliſh- 
ed) ſhall remain unalterable for ever. Conſequently 
it is in vain to apply for Alterations all —_ 
of altering being precluded by this ſtatute.” 

This objection has been thoroughly conſidered by 


a learned perſon, in a Paper deſigned for the ſecond 


volume of Diſquiſitions. Till that appears, the fol- 


lowing ſhort note, by another hand, may ſerve to 


take off the edge of the objection, and to give com- 
mon readers ſome hopes that the conſequence it 
draws, is not a juſt one. 
The argument really looks ſomewhat plauſible, 
and perhaps alſo formidable, at firſt view; and, I 
confeſs, i it did ſo to me, when it was firſt inienared: : 


For it was altogether new to me, and I had never 
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conſidered it. But the more I do conſider, the more 
I am convinced that there muſt be / ſome miſtake. 
For, to ſay nothing of the wiſdom of our Legiſlature, 
It is to me inconceivable, that ſuch an argument, if 
it is ſuppoſed to place the thing in its true light, 
could have eſcaped the obſetvation of ſo many per- 
ſons of diſcernment amongſt our writers ; who, ſince 
the Union, have pleaded ſo frequently for farther 
Reformation. Hitherto, therefore, it appears to me 
exceeding probable, if not abſolutely certain, that the 
Legiſlature, in the clauſes referred to, could mean 
only the preſervation and continuance of the Church of 
England upon the foot of its preſent Eſtabliſhment, 
as diſtinguiſnhed from that eſtabliſhed and perpetu- 
ated in Scotland. For the clauſes ſeem to have a 
direct and immediate reference to thoſe enacted there, 
ſometime before, in favour of the Scottiſh Kirk. And 
it was highly reaſonable, that on ſo great an occaſion, 
our Church ſhould be as careful of her own preſervation, 
as that of our Neighbours was of her's. But that either 
Church ſhould, by any articles of Union, bind itſelf 
never to reform or review, in any inſtance whatever, 
or on any occaſion, how great ſoever, is, I own, a 
thing which 1 can never induce myſelf to beheve, 
till I ſee it proved in fo full and ſo convincing a man- 
ner, as not to leave the leaſt room for doubt or 
contradiction. 1 
14. Tho'I confeſs ſome things are wrong, and 
© might be amended, [inſtances are given, but in 
things of little or no conſequence] yet I am againſt 
alterations. When things are well, or nearly fo, 
they ought to be continued as they are. I was well, 
ſays the proverb; I would be better; I took phyfic 
and died. 1 We & 
Objections of this kind have been made by ſeveral, 
and by ſome of them in print. The true anſwer, in 
ſhort is this : —//here the whole head is ſict, _ 
| | whole 
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„ 
whole heart faint, and from the ſole of the foot even un” 
to the head, there is little or no ſoundneſs in the body! j 
men ought not to be ſo indiſcreet as to boaſt of their 


being in health, when every one beſides themſelves 


can ſee the contrary. But we do not affirm this to 
be abſolutely the caſe with our Mother the Church of 
England: only that ſhe is ſick, that ſhe labours un- 
der ſome dangerous diſorders, which ought to be 
looxkt after in time, is undeniable ; and we can never 
ſofar compliment away our ſenſes, as to believe other- 
wiſe. This we think ſufficient for a general anſwer 


to the foregoing objection. But as we know the 


great ſtreſs that is commonly laid upon preverbs, 
how improperly ſoever applied, we chuſe to be a 
little more particular on this head, giving our obſer- 
vations as follows: (r.) The caſe is here unfair- 
ly ſtated, and your proverb, according to truth and 
fact, ought to be thus expreſſed : ** I was ill, and 
had been ſo a long time, upon the account of ſome 
exceſſes and irregularities. I reſolved to retrench the 
one, and rectify the other; and have found myſelf 
better ever ſince.'* To which you may add, I am 
now like to live; whereas I ſhould certainly have 
died, if I had not amended my diforders.”* This is 
the true way of reaſoning upon the point, if men will 
be impartial, and conſiſtent with themſelves. The 
diſorders markt out plainly ſhow that this is the real 
ſtate of the caſe. And it is mere ſhuffling, and miſ- 
leading common underſtandings, to take the ſkreen 
of a true proverb, only miſapplied. This method of 
arguing, we think, ſhews neither true judgment, — 
nor all the honeſty we could wiſn. But let it paſs. 
Men cannot be long deceived by it. _— (2.) It is 
eaſy to ſee why theſe Gentlemen are againſt alterati- 
ons. They own that alterations are wanted in fome 
things, but take care always to mention the leaſt. 
9 is their wiſdom. The truth is, they are afraid 
* 5 3 | of 
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of having ſome doctrines examined. And to make 
the more ſpecious ſhow, they would have the vulgar 
believe, that all the grand articles of our faith are ta 
be called in queſtion. This ſurely is not fair. The 
Author of the Di/quiitions never propoſed any thing 
of this kind, nor ever intended it. They have re- 
monſtrated againſt it. They have only deſired, that 
the Athanaſian Creed (being ſo little uſeful, and ſa 

productive of contentious debates) might be omitted z 
and alſo, that ſome things in the 39 Articles, which 
are now juſtly ſcrupled, might be re-conſidered *, 
This is all they have propoſed, in reſpe& of doFrines. 
Is there any harm in this propoſal? If there be, 
thoſe Authors declare againſt it: And they are ſin- 


® Since this was written, the ſubject has been debated further 
by another hand. A notable Pamphlet that is now beginning to 
| _ will probably give men a different turn of thinking from 
that which has commonly prevailed, in reference to the 39 arti- 
cles, and the obligation of ſubſcribing them. The title of it is, 
Reaſons humbly offered for compoſing a new ſet 4 Articles of Re- 
ligion ; thoſe we have at preſent, as is there alledged, being no 
ſufficient ſecurity to Religion in general, nor to the Church of 
England inparticular ; fince they may be ſubſcribed by perſons of 
very different ſentiments, and cannot therefore prevent that diver- 
opinions, which they are ſaid in the title to be intended to 
in. But then a queſtion occurs, not perbape foreſeen by the 
Aythor, or not ſufficiently conſidered, hether thoſe to 
whoſe ſhare it would fall to draw up for us a new ſet of articles, 
would in tenderneſs remove the preſent difficulties, or would not 
radventure enjoin ſtill greater? In that caſe, the remedy we 
Jene, would be a worſe evil than the diſeaſe we feel. However, 
this good Man, we ate perſuaded, had no aggravating ſcheme of 
this fort in his thoughts, and wrote with a very honeſt aud be- 
nevolent view. His Addreſs to our Eccleſiaſtical Governors both 
here and. in Ireland, is very pathetic, and written with a truely 
Chriſtian ſpirit. , If their Lordſhips will vouchſafe to look into 
it, they will perhaps ſee, that a neglect of all applications made 
to them, in this difordered ſtate of the Church, will require ſome 
. reaſons to be given, in order to juſtify ſuch a conduct, be- 
ore the Public can be ſatisfied. Poſſibly another part of our 
Diſquiſitions (whenever it ſhall be permitted to appear) will con- 
firm this obſervationngn „„ 
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cere in their declarations. It is therefore a mean 


artifice, they think, to inſinuate, that fundamental 
articles are aimed at, when they have declared over 
and over that they are not. This we freely own, and 
will always ſtand to; that all articles, whether found 
in the Athanaſian Creed, or in any other ſyſtem, 

- ought to be ſtript of their ſcholaſtic nicety, and to be 


ſer forth in the plain and ſimple manner in which the 


New Teſtament repteſents them. Why, Gentlemen, 
are you ſo fond of the words of Man, involved in ſo 
many obſcurities and uncertainties, when the word of 
God is much plainer, and ſar more to be depended 
upon? It you will be content with this, it will lead 
you into all divine truth that is neceſſary for your 
ſalvation, or that can be neceſſary for the ſalvation of 
the bulk of mankind. For the future therefore ſup- 


E eſs your feruples, and forbear your uncharitable 
r 


miſes and inſinuations, till you are ſure we intend 

to ſap fundamentals; which, we again aſſure you, we 
neither did, nor do, nor intend to call into debate. 
We only defire a review of ſuch things as evidently 
want it: And yet it is very poſſible, that what ſome 
of you may look upon as fundamentals in Religion, 
may not be really fo, when coolly and candidly exa- 
mined, You are generally too haſty, as well as too 
peremptory, in your concluſions ; and ic wou!d cer- 
tainly be better, if you took a Jin tle more time, to 
to conſider about them, before you aſſumed the li- 
72 to of 5 us them to the world, and endeavour- 

ed to poſſeſs men with an opinion that they are right, 
' when there is the utmoſt reaſon to believe that they 
are wrong. 

15. It hath ſometimes heen intimated, by way of 
objection, That if the ſcheme of the Diſquiſitions 
« was to take place, it would coft the nation a vaſt 
* ſum of money to purchaſe new B Des and Common- 


$ prayers, &c. 
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Every objection honeſtly meant, candidly deliver. 
ed, and carrying any weight, hath a right to be con- 
ſidered. What weight this now before us may 
have, will ſoon be ſeen. With what views it is 
urged, may be matter of farther inquiry. And as 
to the candor of our objectors, it muſt be determin- 
ed by circumſtances. Some men object to public 
deſigns, not becauſe they have any great care for 
the public, as their conduct often ſhews, but becauſe 
they have a great care for themſelves, and their own 
private intereſts ; infomuch that many times what 
ſeems to be objected with a view to remove or leſſen 
ſome national expence, has at the bottom no other 
deſign but to throw in an impediment of a ſelfiſh 
nature, and under colour of favouring the public, 


by ſaving it ſome trouble and charge, to favour our- 


ſelves more, by ſaving us both. How far this ob- 
ſervation may be verified, in the preſent caſe, time 


perhaps will ſhew ; and to the deciſion of time we 


refer it. | 

To the point. The objection would have us be- 
lieve, that it is of great conſequence, and therefore 
the more to be regarded, as the national intereſt is 
involved in it. A plauſible argument for certain; 
yet not ſo juſt as it is plauſible, nor of all that con- 


ſequence that is imagined. The expence ſuggeſted 
muſt be either perſonal or public. If the objection 


means any thing, it muſt be ſuppoſed to mean both. 
We will fairly confider it in this light; as including 
a regard to the public, and to individuals. The 
Bible, it is true, is of concern to all; and the Li- 


turgy, to all who are of our communion; but to 
none elſe. Thoſe who have no religion, or have no 


eſteem for the revealed, will buy neither; and may 


therefore be fairly diſmiſſed out of the preſent que- 


ftion. And when it is conſidered, that all others 
are left to their liberty, and no compulſion is laid 


( 201 ) | 3 
upon any, to purchaſe for themſelves or their fami- 
lies; this objection will probably loſe ſome what of its 
weight. But if it be the national expence, properly 
ſuch, that is principally intended, this alſo ought to 
be conſidered, and the circumſtances of it ſet in a 
due light, Such national expence muſt be laid 
out 'in providirg for our Churches and Chapels, 
They may accordingly be provided for by proper ma- 
nagement, without doing any great harm to the na- 
tion. For in the firſt place, it is to be remembered, that 
the money is not carried out of the nation, but cir- 
culates ameng ourſelves, and conſequently the public 
is no loſer, It is a gainer by free circulation, as in 
all trades, not obſtructed by monopolies. In the 
next, it will be reaſonable to call to mind, that 
many thouſands of Bibles and Common-prayers are 
ſold every year, even as they are at preſent; and 
indeed at much greater expence than they need or 
ought to be, conſidering the caſe of the poor, and 
the feaſibleneſs of befriending them. This expence, 
which concerns individuals as well as ſociety, might 
with ſome moderate pains of able perſons, be brought 
under ſome general view, and probable calculation; 
as ſome calculation is ſaid to have been made, on 
the fide of the objection, in the preſent caſe. A 
balance then being lettled, the preſent expences muſt 
make part of it, and conſequently leſſen ſo much of 
the ſum intended by the objection. Now if, to regu» 
late charges, the method taken by the Society for 
promoting Chriftian knowledge, in circulating Bibles 
and Common prayers, ſhall be taken in this caſe, 
the ſuppoſed expence will be greatly reduced, and 
made upon the whole to be very moderate. Some 
of thoſe who object, may poſſibly be members of 
this excellent ſociety 3 or if not, may think fit to 
conſult with thoſe who are : And then they will find 
Eh | e _. that 
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that their objection is of leſs force, than they ſeem 


to think, or would have it ſuppoſed to be. 
But after all that hath been offered, may not 
ſomething further be tendered with equal reaſon ?— 


The object ion ſeems to ſuppoſe, or it . ſuppoſes no- 


thing to the purpoſe, that a greater incumbrance 
upon our forefathers. For, as it ſuggeſts, it will 
coſt the nation a vaſt ſum, c. We beg leave to 
aſk, fairly and gently, Did it coſt the nation but a 

- ſmall ſum on the occaſion of former reviews? The 
Bible has received a new tranſlation 4 or 5 times, 
The Common-prayer has undergone a new reform 


will lie upon us now, in * of charges, than lay 


about 6 times, or, as ſome ſay, who compute with 
greater minuteneſs, no leſs than 16 times. Was this 


objection, at each of thoſe times, conſidered in that 
formidable light, in which ſt is now repreſented? If 


it is a ſufficient argument at this time againſt a re- 
view, it ought to have been the ſame formerly; and 


then we ſhould have had no reviews at all. But it is 
thought by ſome, that this objection is of no older 
date than 1749 and by others, that it is only an 
argument to ſerve a preſent turn, and clog the 
wheels of a reformation, — Let this ſingle argu- 


ment be anſwered : If there be a neceſſity of review- - 


ing, why ſhould we caſt about for means to prevent 
it? Why not rather encourage and promote the 
propoſal ? If we are evidently, not to ſay palpably, 
chargeable with ab ſurdities, for want of a review, is 


not that a glaring indication of the neceſſity? And 
if there be no want of a reformation now, when, or 
in whoſe times, will there be hereafter ? Why da 


we throw all the load upon future governors ? And 
why do we may a deaf ear to the remonſtrances of 


common reaſon, at preſent ? Will the nation be richer, 


and more equal to the expence, in future times ? 


| is We 


* 


4 20g). 
We do not judge ſo in ather caſes of national charge, 
We conſider the neceſſity: We enact accordingly 4 
And common intereſt requires it. But common in- 
tereſt, it ſeems, if chere be any force in this 

ment, is leſs concerned in the affair of Religion. Let 


religion then drop, and the revenues drop with it, 


But if this ſhall he thought unreaſonable, fo will the 


objection : For it carries the ſame force againſt reve- 


an. as It doth againſt reVIEWS. 


P, 8. Ie is werely by accident, but very happily 
for the cauſe of innocence and truth (which a good 
God will always ſupport) that a new and very ill- 


natured ſuggeſtion, reflecting greatly upon our cha- 


racter, is lately come to our knowledge. We would 
not for a great deal that it had eſcaped. our notice. 
For it might have done infinite diſſervice to a cauſe, 
which we had always looked upon as the cauſe of true 
religion, and which we were ſure we had engaged 
in upon the moſt diſintereſted motives. This ſeems 


to be the proper place to take cognizance of it, ha- 


ving ſome little connection with what we have above 
produced. It was a lucky thought of ſome ſaga- 
cious gentlemen, that the Diſquiſitions might poſ- 
ſibly and not improbably be owing to the contrivance 
of ſome Bookſellers, in order to make a lucre of a 


reformed Liturgy: A ſuggeſtion ſo mean, and fo 


very unworthy men of ſenſe and character, that it 

deſerves no anſwer, nor ſhall therefore have any 
given it, beſides this one word, THAT IT 1S 
ABSOLUTELY GROUNDLESS. By this de- 
claration we will firmly and for ever ſtand, as know- 
ing the certain truth of it, and that all the men in 
the world can never diſprove it. Nor will our ad- 
verſaries, we are confident, ever attempt the diſ- 
h f. We had no other motive, no other induce- 


ment under the whole en to ergige in that 


work, 
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work, beſides thoſe we have mentioned ſo of ten i in 
our book : To which we again refer all the honeſt 
and ſenſible men in the land, that ſhall think fit to 
look into it, and will Judge according to candorand 


reaſon; to which ſome of our Clergy (we ſpeak it 


with juſt concern, accompanied with a generous 


indignation, extorted by ill uſage) appear to be no 
great fnends. Oro Toe, xa; \iv\1, xa: rar jar 
” Ta R xg 2 76 tre] cu,⁰ e dre · | But ſuch men 
ſhall give account one day to Him that judgeth 
righteouſly.” In the mean time it will be obſerved, 


that ſuch uncharitable ſurmiſers have unwarily gone 
too far, and by this unfriendly cenſure have corro- 
borated an objeCtion againſt themſelves. .. For by the 


fame rule of judging (which takes it for granted that 
none other than gain can be the view of godlineſs,"di- 
rely contrary to the apoſtle's character of it, in 
oppoſition to men of corrupt minds) they are juſtly 
charged by unbelievers with making a trads of reli- 
gion, and pleading i in its defence, Ferna they get 
their bread by it; for which otherwiſe, ſay — ob- 
jectors, they would not move a tongue or a pen. A 
hard charge indeed, as it appears to equitable judges. 


But is it, after all, a juſt one? If it it be, let it fall 


upon the guilty, and upon them only: Such per- 


haps may be ſome of the ſurmiſers in the preſent caſe, 
If it be not, let theſe ſurmiſers retract their- charge, 


and for ever hereafter hold their peace. 


Debinc ut queſeant moneo, et af ws. = 
: Maledicere, maledifia ne noſcant ſua. 


The following ſuggeſtion ſeems to be ſo much of 
a 2 with that immediately foregoing, that 
tho? we had reſolved to paſs it by, with the contempt 
it deſerves, we are willing upon this | freſh occaſion, 
to take ſome tranſient notice of it. We find by the 
intelligence we n that it hath ſometimes been 
Intt- 


(205) | 
intimated, tho? indeed but ſeldom, and very faintly, 
by ſome time-ſerving men, That the authors of 
©. the Diſquiſitions, {ike all others (ſuch are the can- 
did ſentiments of this claſs of objectors) muſt have 
© their views and ends in forming their remonſtrances : 
Which probably can be no other, at the bottom, 
© than to work themſelves into preferments, of one 
© kind or another, either in Church or State. Like 

our modern anti-courtiers, &'c.*? | | 
It may be proper to obſerve, that all objections of 
this ſort come from men, who are themſelves, what 
they would inſinuate 9/bersto be, They know their 
own turn of mind, and think that all ober; have 
the ſame. Theſe are that ſhrewd, politic, ſelfiſh 
generation of men, whom our Saviour emphatically 
ſtyles, the children of this world : Whoſe views centre 
in their one thing needſul, making their fortunes ; to 
which every thing elſe muſt act in ſubſerviency; and 
they know very well how to improveas well as to ſeize 
an advantage. The inſinuation of ſuch men, needs 
no- other remark than- this: That thoſe who were 
concerned in the Diſquiſitions, are the very reverſe 
of their own character, being as regardleſs about 
preferments, either in Church or State, as others are 
ſolicitous about them in both, and eager to attain 
them, The promoting of true Chriſtianity (the 


only promotion they have ſolicited or do. deſire of 


the Potentates in cither) is with them ſuperior to all 
other conſiderations, Grant bur this, and you will be 


ſure never to be ſollicited again by them: Their great 


mo is then gained: And all pretenſions to further 
favour will from thencefor ward be entirely ſuper- 
edel. 2 3 OS 

16. Object ions have been made to the Diſquiſitions, 
< as not being ſufficiently explicit in ſome things, and 


particularly as having given no ſpecimens of a new 


«: Liturgy, which ſome think ought to have been in- 
5 38 ſerted 
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+: „ 
ſerted in ſuch a ſcheme; tho? others more mode⸗ 


rate in their demands, have called only for ſpeci- 


© mens of a reuiſed one; neither of them perhaps at- 
© tending to the deſgn of the authors, and probably 
* both of them unwilling to approve of it.“ 


How difficult is it to pleaſe men that have no 
mind to be pleaſed, and have their - prejudices in 


readineſs againſt every propoſal that can be made, 


when any alteration is recommended! Some have 


objected to our being too explicit, and enlarging up- 
on more topics than can well be conſider'd at one 
time. Others now take a contrary turn, and inti- 


mate that we have not done enough, and ought to 
have done a great deal more than ever we intended, 
or ever thought adviſeable for us to attempt: 


Which convinces us of the juſtneſs of that obſerva- 
tion of an [alien poet, 5 


Chi vuol opera dell' ſua far pagò ogniund, 
Se ſteſſo offende, e non contenta alcuno. 


For ſurely it is impoſſible to content every ne; and 


whoever attempts it, only diſquiets himſelf, without 


contenting any one. A wile obſerver of the various 
humors and prejudices of men, of which he had had 


large experience, prefaces one of his Books with 
theſe words; which we leave the reader to apply as 
he ſhall think proper. *Tis very poſſible that there 


© js not one line in this collection which ſome nicer 


judge may not, for ſome reaſon, or for no reaſon, 
think would have been better left out; tho? very 


probably, forty more, who take themſelves to be 


every one of them as wiſe as he, are of another o- 


© pinion. They who were deſired to ſtrike out 


< what they pleaſed, agreed ſo little in their verdict, 


that uſually what one blotted out, another would 
© have reſtored again.“ The common fate of thoſe 


who 
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| who will expoſe their Jucubrations to the Public, 


upon any ſubjet: 
| Pro captu leftoris babent ſua fata libelli. 


Nevertheleſs, that we may not appear ſo unmait- 


nerly as to return no anſwer to this objection, we ſhall 
ſay ſomething to it, tho' very little. The Diſqui- 


ſitions ſufficiently ſpeak their intent; ſo that it is eaſy 


for a willing mind to apprehend it, tho for none per- 


haps but a judicious and candid one to approve of it. 


A new Liturgy was never propoſed, but the amend- 
ing of the old one, which may be fully ſufficient, and 
in our opinion, do better than any new. The mate» 
rials of the preſent Liturgy (the beſt of them at leaſt, 
and ſuch as are the leaſt liable to exception) have 
been over and over acknowledged incomparable. 
And better than theſe we do not deſire, nor expect 


to ſee, except in the Bible, Let theſe be a little bet- 


ter methodized, repetitions (where needleſs) omitted, 
ſuperfluities retrenched, obſcurities cleared, uncer- 


tainties removed, and every thing burdenſome to the 


Conſcience (to a ſober and well-informed one) ſilently 


dropt. This, we preſume, vill content every ſeri- 
ous, inquiſitive, and judicious mind; in ſhort every 
one that is already a member .of our Communion, 
and deſirous to continue fo : For with others we have 


no concern, tho? we wiſh well to all, and do ſeriouſly . 
deſire that there were but one holy, brotherly, and 
rational communion in the Chriſtian world. Our 


Common-Prayer has enough in it to unite us all, 
upon the terms of that faith, that piety, and that 
love, which the Saviour of the world hath recom- 


mended to his Diſciples. For his fake therefore, 


and for the ſake of our common intereſt, -as Chriſti. 
ans, and as Proteſtants, let us willingly remove eve- 
ry thing that unjuſtly keeps us at a diſtance; and ren- 
der our Liturgy ſuch a complete model of — 
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devotion, as may be a glory to our Church at preſent; 


and the ſtrength and preſervation of it in future ages. 
If any can, upon good reaſons, find fault with this 


requeſt and propoſal, we only wiſh we could frame 


a better. The time and manner of complying with 


what we have ſuggeſted, we ſubmit to the wiſdom 


of our ſuperiors; hoping however they will neither 
be dilatory in the undertaking, nor timid in the exe- 
cution of ſo noble a deſigo, With forming a new 
Liturgy, or reforming the old, we ourſelves. have no 
concern. The propoſing and requeſting is all that 
we intended, = | 
Something, we are told, is intended by another 
hand, and in a ſmall compaſs to ſhew that demands 
of ſpecimens are needleſs ; ſince ſpecimens have been 


already given, and thoſe neither few, nor unworthy 
of notice; becauſe given by perſons as eminent for 


their rank as for their character in the Church. 
Witneſs only the phpoſals made in 2668, and 1689 
deſides the great numbers occurring in particular 
Writers, and on particular heads, as hath been ſhewa 
at large in the Diſquiſitions, which have alſo made 
references to many others. What reaſon then have 
we to call any more for ſpecimens, when we have fo 
many ready at hand, and ſuch as we cannot decently 
object to, either in reſpect of their arguments, or of 


their authors? We are not however without hopes, 


that ſome further ſpecimens will be offered in time. 
But we promiſe none from ourſelves, nor ſhall be 
over-haſty to engage in any, There are far abler 
Perſons in the Church, and thoſe the ſincereſt Friends 
to the Church and to Us; who may hereafter think 
it worth their while to confider about this matter. _ 

17. The propoſal of Homilies to be read in our 
Churches, as ſuppoſed to be in many caſes, more, 
uſeful than preaching, has, by ſome pious and well- 
meaning perſons, been diſapproved as what they con · 
1 þ ; | | ceive 
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ceive may be attended with divers inconveniences : 
Which they have particularly pointed out; doing it 
with much good nature, and without the leaſt acri- 
mony, or ſign of their. being out of temper with our 
propoſal. In one of the miſcellany papers for No- 
vember 1749, was a very civil and obliging letter on 
ithis head, directed to the authors of the Diſquifitions. 
The writer of ſo candid a piece deſerves thanks; and 
the obſervations, which are acknowledged to be of 
moment, deſerve conſideration, . Fair treatment, like 
this, will operats more upon ingenuous minds, 


than a thouſand invectives. The one will incline - 


them to attend to objections, and to allow what may 
be juſt in them : The other will but fix their refo- 
lutions to overlook them, and diſappoint the objec- 
tors of any anſwer they may expect. 

N. B. This was written preſently after the Publica: 


tion of the Leiter above referred to. The late complaint 


of the worthy Author (who never was conſidered in the 


light of an adverſary) hath given juſt concern. Mif- 


takes are forgiven, and friendſoi p is continued. Jan. 
1730. 


x9. * The free and candid Diſquiſitions have laid 


an affair before the Public, which is thought by many 


to be of the utmoſt conſequence. It is certain that 
nothing has of late years appeared upon this impor- 


tant ſubject, which hath excited ſo great attention, 


and made ſuch ſtrong impreſſion, as this treatiſe s 
known to have made upon numbers. It is therefore 
a point of ſome ſpeculation, and no little difficuley, 


(as is thought) to reſolve how it comes to paſs, that 


a treatiſe, ſo well known in the world, fo much ad- 
mired by ſome, ſo much maligned by others, and 


written upon an Argument 10 intereſting to all, 


| ſhould be ſuffered ro make its way in the world ſo 
long, and ſo ſucceſsfully, without any animadverſi- 
ons worthy of our conſideration, How are we toac- 
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count for this? Is the treatiſe below notice, or is it 
- really unanſwerable ? Or. elſe, is this remarkable 
filence to be taken for an acknowledgement that we 
approve of it, and are willing it ſhould make its way, 
In hopes that a reformation may come on by degrees ? 
There is ſomething ſo myſterious in this piece of con- 
duct, that we are at a loſs to account for it; and 
ſome little remark upon it may probably be of ſer- 
vice towards clearing the doubts of thoſe who being 
no enemies to this deſign, are deſirous of ſome ſatiſ- 
bout it.” | 
Altho it is ſufficiently underſtood, and may, upon 
another occaſion be particularly ſpecified, why thoſe, 
to whom the application was principally made, have 
hitherto declin'd taking any public notice of it; yet it 
may not e be ſo eaſy to aſſign a reaſon why 
others (eſpecially thoſe who are generally ſo fond of ap- 
pearing foremoſt in a controverſy ) ſhould overlook 
ſuch anopportnnity of diſplaying their talent at refuta- 
tion, and acquieſce in a ſilence ſo little natural to them 
upon other occaſions, and thoſe, ſeemingly, of leſs 
conſequence than the preſent. Poſſibly it may be 
owing to a juſt deference they pay to their ſuperiors, 
expecting that They ſhould firſt, either declare their 
ſentiments, or give directions to others, ſince the ad- 
dreſs was more immediately made to them. Nor is 
it unlikely but the manner of the addreſs, ſo mild and 
ſo candid, ſo averſe to, and applying ſo much guard 
againſt controverſy, as well as diſſuading from it (at 
leaſt in the common litigious way) may have been a 
check upon many, who otherwiſe wanted neither a- 
bility nor will to engage in ſuch a quarrel. And it 
is alſo probable, that the frequent intimations given, 
that No Anſwers would be returned to contentious diſ- 
putants, have proved an effectual bar to ſuch perſons, 
whoſe talent at controverſy conſiſts chiefly in cavel- 
ling and abuſing, and whoſe main ſtrength is 2 
1 I when 
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when they are tied down to rules of this kind.” But © 
the common opinion is, that things are made ſo plain 


and evident, and are ſo well ſupported with teſtimo- 


nies, in that book, that it is a very difficult matter to 


make a juſt reply to it. And it is alſo thought that, 
for the ſame reaſon, there is a conſiderable connivance 
at the contents of it, amongſt thoſe whom you would 

rhaps little ſuſpect to be its friends, and whom, 


if they choſe it ſhould be anſwered, it concerned to 


have given direction in the affair, long before this. 


However, this is certain, that no anſwer hath as yet 


been given, that may juſtly be eſteemed an anſwer, 

or what can ſatisfy the reaſonable expectations of free 

and candid inquirers. For this we appeal to all, who 
are capable of judging upon the ſubject. | 


It ſeems needleſs to add more in anſwer to the fore- 
going inquiry; which we cannot pretend to fatisfy in 


any other manner than we have done, by repreſents 
ing the current opinion, as far as we have hitherto 
been able to learn it. The following obſervations, 


however, from a faithful friend to us, and to our 


cauſe, may very well deſerve notice, tho' they con- 
tain little more than what we have already offered. 
«© The true reaſon why the affair has not been can- 
vaſſed, in the manner that has been uſual upon 
other ſubjects, is this: The point will not bear a fair, 
a ſerious, and direct debate. This the adverſaries 
very well know, and therefore have recourſe only to 
little cavils, and unconnected cenſures on the whole; 
or, where they are pleaſed to deſcend to particular 
paſſages, being unable to do execution, they only 
trifle and prevaricate, and give one no ſatisfaction in 
any thing they ſy. This, hitherto, appears to be 
Fact; and I could eaſily prove it to be ſo, if there 
was occaſion. As to the Authors of the Diſquiſiti- 
ons, unfond as they are of wrangling, I am willing 


to ſuppoſe, that believing their cauſe to be good, 
I Fr 


they 
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they would not, upon a r occaſion, decline a 
ſober Debate. But they find no adverſaries of any 
ſtrength to conteſt with. And why ſhould they 
contend with ſhadows? When men appear, and 
not phantoms, [an expreſſion perhaps too ſevere] they 
will probably have ſomething to ſay for themſelves, 
In the mean time they may very well remain ſilent, 
as they ſeem deſirous to do, This, for my own 
part, I am fully perſuaded of: A calm, a fair and 
an honeſt; a clear, a rational, and ſatisfactory an- 


ſwer to their treatiſe, written by men of true abilities, 


and true integrity, is never to be expected, by thoſe 
who have thoroughly and impartially conſidered it. 
All that has hitherto been offered, is in the looſe de- 
clamatory ſtile, and anſwers no end or purpoſe, be- 
ſides blinding mens eyes, and cankering their hearts. 
One ſees a good deal of rancor, and nothing more, 
in the trivial performances that have been ſcattered 
about. The petty ſcribblers, and petty readers, may 
delight elves in them, But men of ſenſe will 
diſregard them. However, it is yery well, upon the 
whole, that they are made public.? | 
Atſter all other objections, we will take the liberty 
to mention one more, (altho' it has already been 
touched upon in part.) — Many who are real 
friends to the cauſe of the Di/quifitions, ſeem to be 
rather too impatient for a Review, and thereupon. 
to intimate, (as we may judge by frequent ſuggeſtions 
given us) that mare vigorous meaſures ought to be. 
taken, and that we are rather too calm and timid. 
We underſtand the intimation well enough, but ſhall. 
ſay nothing to it here, having ſaid enough elſewhere, 
to apologiſe for our conduft. When our friends 
ſhall be diſpoſed, by making an application of the 
ſame kind with ours, to ſecond our cauſe, they may 
take their own meaſures, . and uſe a freedom which 
we did not think it prudent at firſt to do, whatever: 
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we may do hereafter. The blame is not ours, if we 
are not heard: For we have done our part, as far as 

we intended to go, in what we have hitherto propoſed. 

Nor will we ſay, that the blame lies altogether upon 

our Superiors, whatever many may think, and may 

be pleaſed to ſay, upon obſerving the neglect. We 


would willingly ſay ſomething in favour of both ſides. 


Thoſe who are ſo defirous of a Review, have certain- 


= reaſon for it, and a juſt one. The reaſon is evi- 
dent, ſcldom diſowned, and never contradicted, or 


but imperfectly, by any. This is enough. On 


the other hand, is there nothing to apologize for thoſe 
who have power, and will not enter upon a review? 
Private reaſons, if any ſuch there be, muſt be left to 
themſelves, With ſuch reaſons we have no concern, 
nor could perhaps enter into them, if we were de- 
firous, as we are not, ſo to do. Private, as well 
well as public reafons, againſt the adyancement of 
religion, will one day appear, In the mean time, 
however, one reaſon ſeems to be pretty apparent, 
and ought not to be concealed from ſuch as ſeem to 
be lefs acquainted with it. We have hitherto made 
but an opening. We have promiſed ſome further 
obſervations; which will be laid before the Public 
in due time. We may therefore very well ſuppoſe, 
and ought in reaſon to believe, that thoſe in power 
may judge it prudent to ſtay, till they hear our rea- 
ſons out, and till they ſhall be better able to form a 


judgment upon the whole, from what ſhall be urg 


ed againſt us. This ſeems fair and equuable, if this 
be indeed the caſe, And that it is not fo, we can 
by no means preſume to aſſert. It cannot however 
be much longer, we believe, before this dubious affair 
be brought to an iſſue, either in the way of continued 


neglect, or of reſolute action. The latter of which 


we ought ſincerely to pray for. Which is all that 
Tan well be done by inferiors, in addition to what 
5 3 | hath 
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hath been done already; begging alſo direction and 
a bleſſing on what may be done hereafter. _ 
We have done for the preſent with our ſurvey of 
general objections againſt the free and candid Dio - 
*fitions. Some few more have indeed occurred; but 
being of a nature ſomewhat different from theſe, 
they are reſerved to be conſidered (if it ſhall be judg- 
ed neceſſary to conſider them) in another volume of 
that work. It is hoped that enough hath been ſaid 
here, to prevent the renewing of any of the foregoing 
_ objections. If not, we are very willing to hear what 
can be ſaid, in the way of a juſt and candid reply, by 
any who are not ſatisfied, For we only deſire to be 
better informed, where any may think us to be 
wrong, and can inform us better. Let all indecent re- 
flections, we beg, be forborne for the future; and 
nothing but the cauſe itſelf, and its real merit, be 
conſidered. To go further than this, would only be 
creating a controverſy; which we deſire to avoid. 
And to inſult us now, after we have given our final 
anſwer, in this /aft part of our Appeal, (wherein we 
have ſaid as muchas we could judge to be neceſſary) 
would, in ſome ſort, be like inſulting over the aſnes 
of the dead : Which is always lookt upon as unge: 
nerous at leaſt, to ſay nothing worſe of it. We rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe, that all material objections, againſt 
our ſcheme in general, either have appeared, or ought 
to have appeared before this time. For our treatiſe 
hath lain before the Public, not much ſhort of two - 
revolutions of the Sun, If the great and worthy 
Perſon,” who is ſaid to have that treatiſe under con- 
ſideration, in order to anſwer it, either by himſelf, 
or by others whom he ſhall think fit to direct, hath 
any more and ſtronger objections to offer, there will 
be no other diſadvantage ariſing to our Cauſe from 
| thence, than this; that this great authority may 
ſilence, where it cannot perhaps convince us. To 
| con- 
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codvittida us defire to be always open ; to aucho- 
rity we deſire to pay a juſt regard. 

It will be obſerved, that we preclude no anſwers, ei- 
ther from our ſelves or others, by any thing we have here 
ſaid, But we ourſelves ſhall make none, where ue ſhall 
think none to be neceſſary. If ever we make any, 
(which will be only upon great conſtraint) we ſhall hope 
to ſhew ourſelves ſo far dutiful to the rules of our Church, 
as to obſerve her direftion : * As touching evil-an- 
* ſwering, although we be never ſo much provgked 
* by other mens evil-ſpeaking, yet we ſhall. not 
follow their frowardneſs by evil-anſwering, Ce, 
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The ſentiments of ſome Divines in the- Country, concern- 
ing the importance of a farther reformation : In a. 
Letter to the authors of the Candid Diſquiſitions and 
Appeal, &c. With a you occaſional pony es 
ſome Objections. 


GENTLEMuEN, 
N ſome parts of your late Writings, you PR to 
expreſs a very proper wiſh, that the Clergy in 
their ſeveral diſtricts would concur with you in your 
application to the Governors, and endeavour to 
ſtrengthen and ſupport it, by declaring their deſire of 
a reformation, upon a fair and ſerious inquiry, to be 
equally earneſt with yours. We who take the liber- 
ty of addreſſing you on this occaſion, having mature- 
ly weighed your reaſonings, do declare with much 
pleaſure, that we have the cauſe you eſpouſe entirely 
at heart, and do therefore with the greateſt ſincerity 
wiſh and pray for its ſuccels. We hope many o- 
thers of the Clergy, in different parts, will join us, 
if they have not already taken the lead, and offered 
you better reaſons in ſupport of your deſign, than 
we can offer. We will, however, try our fortune, 
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and try your patience and candor, in accepting and 
- conſidering what we ſend. All your friends in this 

art of the kingdom, who are neither few nor incon- 
Facrable, either for judgment, ſtation, or weight in 
their place, do rejoice in your attempt, and will con- 


tinue to rejoice, and ſo further your good endeavours, 


where they well can, ſo long as you conduct them in 
the ſober, rational, and diſpaſſionate manner in which 

ou have hitherto done; and which, they make no 
doubt, you will always do, both for your own credit, 
and the better ſucceſs of your cauſe. 
Some of them in particular, from the many pri- 
vate intimations given by perſons of great worth and 
dignity, that your Propoſal for a farther Reforma- 
tion was judged neither improper nor inſignificant in 
itſelf, nor yet out of time, had conceived juſt expec- 
tations, that after it had been a while ſeen and con- 
fidered, it mult at length be well received by the 
Public, and meet with the countenance and appro- 
bation of our Governors; notwithſtanding ſome few 
angry Objections, and unfair ſurmiſes, (which muſk 
ever be expected in attempts of this kind, even from 
many of thoſe men who are to be moſt eaſed and ad- 
antaged by them ;) eſpecially as one of the chief 
eas againſt you, from the unalterableneſs of the 
At Ei, has lately been removed by the 
' Legiſlature 3 and which we truſt will lead the way 


＋ 


fo farther Explanations of more conſequence and uni- 


* 


verſal Benefit. f 5 | 
Tour ſetting out and perſevering in the true ſpirit 
of meekneſz, which none of your warmeſt Adverſarie 
gre able to gainſay, has cleared you from the ſuſpicion 
of any indirect views, and juſtified. both your Inten- 
tions and your Conduct to the world; and as to the 
8 prehenſions which ſome of the more ſagacious 


gem to have entertained, that when alterations once 
begin, things may go deeper than you ever Lhe | 
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or take a different turn from what you are aware of: 
we reply, the deeper they go, the beiter, if there be 
any fo brag er in other pars of our Conſtitution, 
and no other Principles purſued than thoſe of healing 
it, For any thing more than this, you cannot be ac- 
countable : Nor indeed is there room to apprehend 
more in the way propoſed ; where all is to commence, 
be carried on, and executed, under proper authority, 
and by a regular commiſſion ; which will never be 
diſpoſed to go any deeper than on a full inſpection is 
found to be abſolutely neceſſary for the health and 
welfare of the Body Public: And when people are 
convinced of this, and ſee the thing once fairly en- 
| tered on, all farther clamour and contention ceaſes. 
| Nay antecedently to this, they appear now-a-days too 
cold and indifferent towards molt things of this na- 
ture, to be much diſturbed at what they are no com- 
petent Judges of; Nor have the high Church part of 
us either ſo much intereſt among their Brethren, or ſo 
great an aſcendant over their Flocks, as to raiſe chat 
| which uſed to be ſtirring formerly on ſuch oc- 
calions : Witneſs the þitle they have been already 
able to produce upon the firſt alarm, when they had 
the beſt opportunity. Times are now tolerably ſet- 
| fled, and the minds of men compoſed. No adverſary 
is preparing to attack our eſtabliſhment either in 
Church or State ; no alien preſumes to interfere in 
this your undertaking ; how much ſoever the con- 
trary has falſly and rudely been inſinuated in the 
public papers. Tho? were this fact, we ſee no harm 
in either receĩving inſtruction from the one, or ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance from the other, Whenever there 
is occaſion for it. And if all, even the moſt mi- 
nute objections be now muſtered up, that have been 
ever made ſince the original reformation (which is a 
charge as groundleſs as the former) to our ſhame 
muſt it be that theſe are ſtill ſubſiſting and in Ry 
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and they are produced once more with a plain ho- 
neſt intent of having them at laſt removed, and of 
rendering the work of reformation, hitherto ſo much 
wanted, as perfect and complete as may be: They 
are now produced without any aggravating turn 
whatever, nay moſtly on the expreſs confeſſion, and 
in the very words, of ſome of the beſt friends and 
moſt eminent favourers of our eſtabliſnment. 


But whatever may be dropt on theſe or the like | 


heads, againſt the preſent propoſal of a Review z 
we are told that ſomething elſe ſticks moſt with 
ſome of thoſe in high poſts, both in Church and 
State, who have ſo many other things to mind; 
and that the true ground of any difinclination to it 
amongſt them is (with all poſſible reverence be it 
ſpoken) a dread of the extraordinary Trouble ſuch a 
Review may bring. 5 5 
As to the former, we can never allow that they 
who have immediately devoted themſelves to the 
care of ſouls, and have the charge thereof more e- 
minently devolved upon them, and are ſo thoroughly 
ſenſible how much pains are required to it, even in 
the inferior ſtation of a country. cure; that they 
ſhould really decline any part of the ſame trouble 
in a much nobler way of benefiting the whole Church 
at once, by improving the knowledge, and exalting 
the devotion, by heightening the zeal, ſtrengthening 
the faith, and moſt effectually ſecuring the ſalvation 
of ſuch numbers, in this and all future Generations. 
To the furtherance and execution of this great work 
we will never ſuppoſe that theſe wife and good men 
can be unwilling to contribute their full ſhare, can 
either be the laſt to approve and undertake, or the 
firſt frightened and diſcouraged by any dangers, 
doubts or difficulties that may poſſibly attend it; 
conſidering farther, that to alleviate theſe, it is our 
ſingular happineſs to have the ice already broken, 1 
. | a 
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the labour made eaſy by a great part of the work 
being done to our hapds (as you have ſhewn) by thoſe 
very eminent and able Perſons who fo chearfully un- 
dertook it towards the end of the laſt century, and 
are believed to have performed their parts in a man- 
ner entirely ſuitable to their high characters, and the 
Juſt expectation of the public; and which, we truſt, 
the public will be deprived of no longer by any ſuch 
Gniffer methods as then moſt unhappily prevailed. 
After ſuch ample inſtructions and authorities, all 
that remains, one would think, might eaſily be car- 
ried on in the way which has been always hitherto 
found moſt effectual, viz. of ſome ſelect Commit- 
tees nominated and appointed for that Purpoſe; who 
beſide their own obſervations and collections, tis 
| hoped, would ſoon receive ſuch large helps and ſup- 
plies from others of their brethren, as well as hints 
from perſons both of different perſuaſions and pro- 
feſſions "— then ſure might be admitted, and 
prove of good uſe) as to make the moſt arduous 
part of the labour proceed ſafely and with the de- 
ſired ſucceſs. 4 
From the 0/her part of our Governors, or from 
the Laity in general, we have no danger of oppoſi- 
tion, except when it is raiſed firſt among ourſelves, 
when it is formed by weak ſuſpicions of each other, 
or a carnal ſpirit of faction, or nurſed by that wicked 
policy of turning a deaf ear to all complaints, and 
imagining that they will ſpeedily drop and die away 
of themſelves ; by ſuffering matters to go on as they 
may for our times, if we can but be at eaſe ; or ra- 
ther forcing them to continue bad as they are, and 
ſtriving to hold all things cloſe and tight (as the 
phraſe ſometimes is) which has ſo often rendered all 
attempts to reform mankind in any reſpect fruitleſs ; 
till the ſupreme Governor of the world has been 
obliged to interpoſe, and take the work into his own 
1 8 8 hand 
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Bs Band. But we hope better things of this generation, 


and humbly aſk pardon for preſuming ſo far to inti- 


mate, or ſeeming to give countenance to, any hard 


ſuppoſitions to the diſhonour of our ſuperiors z many 
of whom we well know tobe otherwiſe diſpoſed ; and 

many muſt be allowed to have their reaſons for not 
openly appearing hitherto in what they ſecretly ap- 
prove. Perhaps though they be ſenſible that the cauſe 
is good, yet they may queſtion whether there be ſe- 
riouſneſs, and reſolution, and integrity enough at pre- 
ſent, to purſue it ſteadily, and carry it on effectually. 
But whatever may be ſuggeſted to our prejudice in this 
reſpect, we truſt that on a more full and fair enquiry, 
it would appear that there is virtue enough ſtill left 
in the nation to ground ſuch an attempt upon; and 
we have room to ſay thus much, from ſome very 


bright examples of it now amongſt us. We hope 
that upon trial there may be found as many hearts 


no leſs warmly devoted to the ſame cauſe now than 
heretofore, and heads more capable of guiding and 
conducting it. | e 0: 


Tis no extraordinary compliment to ſuppoſe this, 
ſince they have ſo many ſuperior advantages in ſe- 


veral reſpects. They may compare former meaſures 
and events, note cvery paſt miſcarriage and defect; 
they have a juſt model laid, and methods chalked 


out for them; and above all are clear from all thoſe 


dregs of ſuperſtition and bigotry to ſyſtems, which 
uſed ſo fatally to clog and confound undertakings 
of this nature. We have moreover the benefit of 
found comments carried through the Scripture, which 
will help mightily to mend the hteral verſion, and 
reform 

mon ſenſe is now happily introduced into thoſe holy 
books, and the connexion, argument and occaſion 
of them are more attended to, as well in the pro- 


feſſed annotations on them, as in the various criti- 


al 
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uch doctrines as are drawn therefrom, Com- 


al 
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cal diſſertations introdu to, or explanatory of 
theſe in general, and hm ſolid diſcourſes 
on each capital point and portion. We begin to 
have more enlarged and adequate ideas of our own, 
more juſt conceptions of that blind ſervile adherence 
to antiquity *®; and find out the impropriety of 
framing our forms of devotion after thoſe models, 
and adapting each of them to an eaſtern Style and 


Taſte, in which was once placed their chief excel- 


lency. We have conſiderable advantage from the 
late eminent improvements in all kinds of uſeful li- 
terature and general knowledge, more eſpecially 


theological, which is delivered almoſt every where, 


' and diſperſed through all orders of men, and which 
as it will qualify us better for admitting ſuch a re- 
form, by enabling us to underſtand, and apply, and 
reliſh it more perfectly; ſo it muſt in proportion 
render it more needful for us, and on all accounts, 


we apprehend, make it morally impoſſible for it not 
to exceed all that has gone before, in many of the 


moſt valuable articles. | 85 

It muſt indeed be owned, that an attempt of this 
kind is very new and unuſual to us, and quite op- 
poſite principles have long prevailed; though theſe 
are wearing out apace, and ſcarcely avowed even by 
the few that hold them. But if we look back a 
little, we ſhall ſee many ſuch propoſals made and 
attended to, without any great ſurpriſe, or violent 
diſturbance, even when they appear not to have been 


- Ons of the nobleſt uſes which can be made of Chriſtian anti- | 


| quities, would be to learn wiſdom, and union, and moderation, 
from the faults, indiſcretions, and follies, and from the prudence, 
charity, and piety ef our predeceſſors ; to obſerve carefully what 


was good, and what was blameable in remoter ages, and thence © 


to 7 ourſelves, as we are a Chriſtian Nation, by removing 
the blemiſbes and defedi, from which perhaps ave ore nat free, and 
by adopting every thing commendable which aue hawe neglected. 
Mr. Zortin's preface, p. x. xi. 
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wanted half ſo much as they are now. How many 
new tranſlations of the Bible, and reviews of the Li- 
turgy, c. have we had (as you have well obſerved) 
in a few years; and ſome of theſe, alas! the moſt 


unpromiſing for ſuch a taſk ? And how very mi- 


ſerable is it, if this age of light and liberty, muſt be 
confined to the imperfect ſtate of ſuch attempts; 
 —ruled by the divinity and politics of James the 
Firſt ? „ 25 = We | 

Lou are far from admiring alterations as ſuch, or 
admitting frequent and unneceſſary ones, or advan- 
cing ſuch unlimited licence as would ſet all ways of 
divine worſhip upon a level. But yet, however in- 
variable truth be, and uniformity deſireable, human 
eſtabliſhments (which though by the circumſtances 


of the world they become neceſſary, yet are too 


often real infringements on truth, and contain ſeeds 
of corruption in themſelves ;—theſe) muſt change in 
a courſe of time, and many things in the beſt of them 
grow quite obſolete and inconvenient ; and by that 


means the ancient order and uniformity itſelf, if 


preſſed with rigour, and maintained tenaciouſly, may 
prove too dear a purchaſe. This, to attentive and 
judicious obſervers, will be as evident in the political 
conſtitution of a Church, as in its material fabric. 
Neither of which, without timely repair, and occa- 
ſional reformation, can be kept from ruin. : 

Nor do we think you ſo unreaſonable as to expect, 


that all which you propoſe, is to be gone upon at 


once; no, you ſeem only to be promoting a ſtrict, 
careful and complete ſurvey of all that is either 
wrong or wanting ; you are opening the foundations, 
collecting the materials, and exhibiting the parts of 
the whole work, in order to prepare men's minds 


for a more perfect ſtructure, and ſhew them the 


neceſſity of beginning ſomewhere at a proper ſeaſon : 


And what has been obſerved above, may afford per- 
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haps ſufficient evidence that this is no improper one, 


at leaſt not the moſt unfit for removing ſome things, 
which our great and good forefathers, the confeſſors 
and martyrs in our firſt reformation, were obliged 
to comply with, and which their ſucceſſors, through 
an exceſs perhaps of caution or elſe of worldly policy, 


left in the ſame condition in ſeveral reſpects, in others 
made even worſe; but which both of them would 
have abhorred the continuing, had they had our 
more happy means and opportunities to reject them. 
In honour to whoſe memories, and- gratitude for 
what with ſo much difficulty they did effect, we 
ſurely ought ſo far to tread in their ſteps, as the dif- 
ferent circumſtances will allow, and carry on their 


deſign ſo much the farther and faſter, as the ad- 


vancements in theſe evidently require: We ſurely 
can do no leſs than allow our Church ſome ſhare in 
the benefit and beauty of thoſe improvements, which 
we all fee and own. | 


Whence it is that theſe two, the opportunities 


and their improvement, are in the general no better 


ſuited together ; how it comes to paſs that a ſtrong 


active ſpirit of reformation ſhews itſelf in ſome times, 


which do not ſeem otherwiſe the beſt prepared for 


it; and why in others men for ages together con- 


tinue faſt aſleep, while the enemy is ſowing tares, 


and when they do any thing, do his own work, by 


an inveterate oppoſition to any offers of either clear- 


ing and cultivating the ground, or endeavouring to 
ſeparate the good grain when grown up from among 
them :—This is a myſtery of providence, which 
probably we have too narrow notions of the true 
Syſtem of things to comprehend at preſent ; but this 
ought never to be any motive for our narrowing the 
view ſtill more, nay ſhutting our eyes againſt that 
ſcene of deſolation and decay, which otherwiſe we 
could not poſſibly avoid beholding. * 
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In ſuch a taſe, our part and duty in our reſpective 
ſpheres is evident upon a proper call; nay ſuch a 
caſe itſelf is call ſufficient, and both the work requi- 
ſite and the manner of working, manifeſted by the 
general turn and temper of the times we are in, the 

_ circumſtances and capacity of perſons, and the ge- 
neral ſtate of things among which we are conver- 
ſant'; all which help to inſtruct us how far we ought 
to proceed, and where we ſhall moſt probably meet 
with ſucceſs z which yet we may ſecurely leave to 
providence, well knowing that if, like King David, 
we have it in our heart to build a Temple to the Lord, 
and make due preparation for it, though he have 
choſen another to build it up, yet he will graciouſly 
accept our good intentions, and we certainly did 
well that it was in our beart. But no diſtruſt of the 
event can ever excuſe us for holding back our hands 
when applied to, and refuſing to do any _ for 
ſtanding all the day idle, and letting the Lord's . 
vineyard, like the Field of the ſluggard, to lie overrun 
with weeds and brambles ; much leſs for diſſuading, 
and diſheartening others, from bearing a part in the 
care and cultivation of it. We have a very different 
example ſer by the apoſtle of the Gentiles, whom we 
ought rather to imitate, if not in his unwearied pains | 
and diligence, and zeal for all the Churches, at leaſt 
in his meſt truly catholic love for, his wiſhing well 
ro, glorying in and rejoicing over all thoſe who really 
promote the honour of Chriſt, and labour in his 
Goſpel, be their aims or their efforts never ſo im- 
perfect. NI bat then ? Notwithſanding, every way, 
whether in pretence or in trath, Chriſt is preached ; 
end I therein do rejoice, and will rejoice. : 
In the ſame ſpirit we deſire to encourage and aſſiſt 
the labours, and are, with many others, willing to 
bear teſtimony to it upon all occaſions z; concluding ' 
with our moſt earneſt and inceſſant * that 
| eaven 
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heaven may ſend a bleſſing on them, by daily dif- 
poſing our rulers-þoth in Church and State, to give 
a due attention, and pay a juſt regard, to the truth 
as it is in Jeſus Chriſt (which we have the greateſt 
room to hope from moſt of chem) by guarding you 
from every ill effect of that old Anti-chriſtian ſpirit 
of perſecution, which is alive yet, and ever ready to 
break out againſt it; by guiding and directing you 
throughout the warfare wherein you are now en- 
gaged for the promotion of it ; that your weapons not 
eing carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling 
down of ſtrong holds, may be able to caſt down imagi- 
nations and every thing that exalleth itſelf againſt the 
knowledge of God, and bring into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Chriſt.” 

The other letter received from the ſame Divines 
is poſtponed to a farther occaſion. We endeavour 
to ſuit every thing to its proper Time, and do there- 
fore flatter ourſelves, that neither theſe, nor any 
other friends to our cauſe, from whom we have re- 
ceived any favours of this kind, will either diſtruſt 
our fidelity, or diſmiſs their own patience, during 

our delay of making them public. Their kindneſs 
is not forgotten, nor will their remarks be diſre- 
garded. There are juſt grounds to hope that the 
preſent liberty of reaſoning after this manner upon 
eccleſiaſtical matters will nor be diſcontinued, If 
the volume intended ſhould act be publiſhed, the 
forbearance will be owing to a regard to authority, 
or to an infringement of liberty —— “ Trar L1- 
„ BERTY OF PROPHESYING MAY PREVAIL, AND 
* THAT PROFANE LICENTIOUSNESS MAY BE 
5 RESTRAINED, ARE WISHES WHICH SHOULD 
* ALWAYS BE JOINED TOGETHER.” 
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N U M B. XIV. 


The following ſpirited Letter, 1b may emal 
ſome obſervations that occur elſewhere, is allowed a 

Place (as it well deſerves) in this collection, becanſe it 
' . Contains. others that do not occur, or not in the ſame 
forcible light in which they do bere; and alſo becauſe 
we would pay the regard that it is due to a correſpond. 
ent, from whom wwe have received other letters that 
July merit our approbation ani gratitude. 


To the Authors and Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, TY Jan. 1749 . 


: 1 gives one pleaſure to obſerve, that your Free 

and candid Diſquiſitions have met with a fret and 

ho arenas reception in the world, and are approved by ſo 
many perſons of learning and judgment. It is ſurely 

2 fair op that there is ſomething in them worth | 

approving,” and that the nation, a good part of it at 

leaſt, is in tolerable good humour, and willing to 

hear reaſon. Men's eyes will be opened, and their 

tempers ſoftened, by degrees, you need not doubt 

it. We haye too long (as you obſerve) been a 


prejudiced people, attached to every thing wefound | 


eſtabliſhed, whether we had examined it or not; and 
utterly averſe to any amendment, tho? the neteſſity 
of it was ever ſo viſible. It is time now to ſet about 
an examination. You have given us a fair and an 
honeſt call to it ; and the reaſons you have offer 
to induce us to make an impartial one, are 
and cogent, that it muſt be very difficult to elude 
the force of your argumegts, or acquieſce any longer 
in thoſe that have been offered to the 


Thoſe muſt be very ingenious gentlemen, \thatcan_ 


 Contrive a proper anſwer to this book; an anſwer 


that 
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that will be as ſatisfactory, as it may happen to be 


ingenious, | have thought of it often, and muſt 


own, in the ſincerity of my heart, that I cannot 
ſee what anſwer can be given, ſo as to remove the 
difficulties which you have ſo plainly and fo honeſtly 


laid open, I am fure I myſelf, with all the little 


fkill and underſtanding I am poſſeſſed of, could not 
contrive any anſwer, that would be ſatisfactory to 
my own reaſon, and which I might hope would be 
ſo to the reaſon of others. I might perhaps, here 
and there, find ſome little faults and 'overſights, and 
might ſhew you my reaſons why I could not al- 
ways agree with you. But this would not invalidate 
your main argument, nor evince (which is the prin- 
cad thing to be evinced) that there is no neceſſity 
of a review. Here I muſt neceffarily agree with 
you, and could not have the face or the conſcience 


to oppoſe you. This, I think alſo, muſt be the 


ſentiment of every honeſt and prejudiced man, that 
will fairly enquire into the ſubject, and 1 


conſider all thoſe partieulars which you have fo 
candidly propoſed to conſidetation. Your candor is 


indeed to be commended, and will work more ef- 
fectually upon good minds, than any other temper 


you could have ſhewn, or method you could have 


taken. And it is certain that it has already operated 


with a more powerful, tho” a more gentle force, 


than any arguments could have done, dreſt up in 


the licigious and controverſial-form : Which I hope 


will hereafter dwindle into contempt, and never be 
uſed any more by men of generous diſpoſitions, e- 
ſpecially upon religious ſubjects. I muſt obſerve 
one thing further: You have, by your gentle man- 
ner of addreſſing and arguing, in great meaſure 


_ difarmed the adverfary, and taken from him that 


ſpleen and thar virulence, which he would have 


been too apt to have ſhewn, upon an occaſion like 


Q 2 this. 
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this. Will he write with fury againſt thoſe, who 
vurite with gentleneſs? Will he fly off from reaſon 
and ſenſe, when you have ſo fairly invited to both, 
and ſo viſibly founded your argument upon them: 


The man that does this, will too inadvertently be- 


tray his weakneſs, and too glaringly expoſe himſelf 


and his cauſe. And this method will in time prove 
the confuſion of both. „5 Fo 
I know indeed that many are not well pleaſed with 
your work, and would willingly. expoſe it to con- 
tempt and neglect, if they knew how. This is not 
to be wondered at, For men. have been brought 
up with prejudices; And it is to be wondred at the 
leſs, as few, but very thoughtful men, ever troubled 
their heads, and much leſs their conſciences, with 
ſuch things before. We ſeemed to have been ſunk 
into a ſtate of indolence, or rather of lethargy ; and 
it was neceſſary to arouſe us, You have given a 
ſufficient alarm, and the nation ſeems to be either 
awakened, or awakening. . For my. own part, I be, 
lieve it will throughly awakea in time, unleſs the 
progreſs of popery hinders; which is a great bar ta 
every; generous overture towards a further reforma- 
tion. But our governors, I hope, will take care to 
remove that- bar, and ſuffer reaſon and the goſpel 
to have their free courſe. They will encourage both, 
and then there will be an end of poperyg, 
I If your treatiſe is to be anſwered, it can be an- 
ſwered only by our governors. ' They can do it, and 
none elſe. If they favaur it, it is anſwered at once. 
And that anſwer can be given, only by conſenting 
to a Review. This will effectually put an end to 
your applications; This will depreciate your Book, 
and make it uſeleſs. For none will read it, after 
the Review that is requeſted. Why ſhould any one 
read an old Almanack ? On the other hand, if the 
requeſt is not yielded to, your Piſquiſitions will be 
4 | „ 
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'Fead, the Zeal of ſome will diminiſh, the confidence 


of others will be abated, and the love of many will 
wax cold. What further conſequences will happen, 
I am not able to foreſee, and am unwilling to con- 


5 


| Jecture. 1 | 


Another obſervation has occurred to me, upon 


| ſeeing the ſpread and ſucceſs of this treatiſe, It has 


been out for ſome time; and no anſwer has been 
given it. This convinces me till the more ſtrongly, 
that it is not ſo eaſy to be anſwered, as ſome men 
could wiſh, For otherwiſe no queſticon / they would 
have been demoliſhing it before now! If they let it 
ſtand untouched, it is tacitly confeſing that the 
work is ſolid, and cannot be attacked with ſucceſs : 
And if they enter not into the true merits of the cauſe, 
they are doing nothing, and the work will therefore 
ſtand more firm than ever: Becauſe the very manner of 
attacking it will ſhew, to all unprejudiced perſons, 
that no Faſt advantage was to be got; nothing to 
be laid hold of, that could be ſhaken ; and that all 
its main parts are firm, As to any little out-works, 


let them go, if they be worth taking from you, and 


can be fairly reſcued out of your hands: 

I remember indeed, upon further recollection, 
that one or two ſmall attempts have been made; 
but they are ſcarce worth mentioning, and I make 
no doubt but ſome or other of you have ſeen them, 
tho? you are more wiſe than to take notice of them. 
The firſt that appeared, was a Gentlemen, I do not 
ſuppoſe of the Univerſity, but more probably of the 
Town of Cambridge: And it was enough to fay 
Cambridge, as that might imply either, and might 
chiefly be deſigned to imply the former, to give 
the piece the greater ſanction. Now this Gentleman, 
to give him his due, ſeems to me to deſerve, tho? 
he will not probably receive, your thanks. And he 
deſerves them, as I think, the more, becauſe he had 
8 ä ms 
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the. honour and cqurage to make the. firſt onſet. 
He ſtands-frft therefore in the liſt of opponents; 
and that is ſomething : Perhaps it was all he aimed / 
at. The remora from the date of Auguſt the 7th, 
to the beginning of Ofober, may eaſily be accounted 
for. But it is not of moment enough to tell you 
how it happened: And I know you will not enquire. 
This Gentleman's Second was one of the ſame ſpirit 
and temper, datipg from Newcaſtle, It is needleſs to 
Gay any thing to Him, becauſe he hath ſaid nothing to 
the argumimac+ (no more indeed did the other, who 
only harangeta z) and particularly, becauſe he hath 
been ſufficieniy foiled at his own weapon, by thoſe 
who could nanage it. much better than himſelf: 
Who having truth on their fide, which he had not, 
found it a very eaſy taſk to vanquiſh ſo impotent an 
adverſary: And, if I am not greatly miſtaken, it 
will be found altogether as eaſy to give a reaſonable 
anſwer to thoſe who ſhall think fit to appear on 
the ſame ſide hereafter. For truth is always eaſy 
to be maintained : The contrary is always attended 
with difficulties.  _ - 
But the principal ſatisfaftion I reaped, from pe- 
ruling theſe little ſtrictures, and the anſwers given, 
was to obſerve the different temper on both. ſides, 
The opponents were warm and precipitate : The 
other gave their anſwers with coolneſs and reaſon : 
One was indeed a little ſmart, but at the ſame time 
reaſonable, and his arguments were juſt: And he 
reminded the adverſary, of reaſon and temper, as 
more advantageous to his cauſe, if his cauſe were 
good. I heartily wiſh that in all controverſies, 
theſe two might be obſerved ; and ſhall hope that 
all who will appear in your defence, will ſhew them- 
ſelves ſuperior to the adverſaries, by adhering to 
_ theſe; as I think you have remarkably done, in the 
work you have ſet forth; tho”: I allo W 
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ſometimes, either you or ſome others whoſe remarks 


you have inſerted, have been leſs upon guard; but | 


very ſeldom ſo upon the whole: And that makes 
your work the more valuable. It is of great ad- 
vantage to truth, to be mild in repreſenting it, and 
to pave the way gradually and gently for its recep- 
tion. Human nature requires this: Its infirmities 
are ſo great. And if gentleneſs with reaſon will not 
prevail, reaſon without gentleneſs cannot. 
This puts me in mind of one friend, who hath 
done as much honour to himſelf; as he hath 
done ſervice to your propoſals, by the mildneſs 
of his temper and juſtneſs of his reaſonings. 
In a ſmall pamphlet “ of the laſt month, which 
hath many things in it, on your fide of the argu- 
ment, Mr. Allwortby makes theſe reaſonable and 


gentle reflections, in anſwer to a very weak, but 
_ moſt flaming adverſary, who had never ſeen your 
book. I have read (ſays he) the book thro' with 


a great deal of attention, and muſt own there are 
© ſeveral things in it, which for the ſake of true 

* piety, and the proſperity of the Church of England, 
I with were complied with: There are certainly 
ſome parts of our Liturgy, which, though they 
might be extremely good and proper, at the time 
it was made, yet, from the alteration of citcum- 
ſtances and language, ſeem greatly to require a 
review. And I think that our excellent Liturgy 
might be made the moſt perfect model in the 
world of Chriſtian worſhip: and doctrine, if 
mended. Ia an affair of ſo much conſequence. 
to the happineſs of mankind, all heat and paſſion . 
ſhould be laid aſide; as it ſeems to diſcover that 
party and prejudice were more prevailing than 
reaſon and ſenſe. And in all religious diſputes, 


* 
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Sent. Magax. 
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it is certainly a duty incumbent on the advocates. 
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of either ſide of the queſtion, rather to endeavour 


to convince with good nature, than rudely to con- 
demn, without entering into the true merits of the 
argument. For my own part, I muſt acknowledge, 
that I do not apprehend that many of the altera - 
tions propoſed would impair, but rather contri- 
bute to the greater orthodoxy of our Church, and 
the purity of our worſhip. I ſhould be very 


glad to ſee the Church of England the glory of the 


whole earth; and am perſuaded that a few inno- 


cent alterations in our Liturgy would greatly 
contribute to that deſirable end. The advan- 
tages that popiſh prieſts take of ſome paſſages, 
and by which many honeſt and well-meaning per- 
ſons have been perverted, may be happily removed. 
Numbers of very worthy members of our Church 
may not then be ſo much terrified from attending 
the ſolemn and jneceflary duty of our ſacrament ; 


and the people, in general, may be prevented 


from treating the-other, as is now almoſt always 
the caſe, with too much levity.— The ſhortning 
of our public ſervice may engage multitudes more 
to attend it; and thereby religion and virtue may, 


by degrees, recover ſome ſtrength amongſt us. 


All occaſions of invectives and reproach may then 


be ſtopt in the mouths of infidels and profligates. 
Our communion would then be enlarged by the 


addition of many, who, as ſome things now ſtand, 
make a ſcruple of joining in our worſhip. If, 
therefore, any method could be found out to ac- 
compliſh theſe happy purpoſes, it would be doing 


the greateſt ſervice to religion and ſociety, and 


would make the Church of England the praiſe of 

the proteſtant world. Wherefore I am very will- 

ing that the chriſtian-like and ſolemn application 

of theſe truly worthy gentlemen ſhould be ſeri- 

ouſly conſidered by our Clergy ; and that the ere, 
5 | _ | < teria 


(69233) 
terial amendments, wanting to our Liturgy, ſhould 
© be drawn up by a commitee appointed for that 
© purpoſe, and publiſhed for the conſideration of 
© the public. And if approved of by the gene- 
© rality of the people, then our governors in Church 
© and State may 8270 their ſanction to their being 
received, and uſed by all ſuch congregations as 
© ſhall approve, and deſire them, By which means 
© there will be no compulſion, and the people will 
< be left at liberty to uſe the preſent forms of wor- 
© ſhip, either with, or without the alterations. And 
© this ſurely can be no diſſervice to the Church of 
© England, but rather of very great advantage to it.“ 
There is nevertheleſs one conſiderable diſadvan- 
tage attending your propoſal, which is this. Many 
of the common people are prejudiced againſt it ; and 
that prejudice ariſes from the inſtructions they re- 
ceive, As far as I can ſee, they are of themſelves 
unprejudiced, and willing enough to be guided by 
reaſon, where they are not otherwiſe directed ; as 
one of your friends has very truly repreſented the caſe, 
in a ſequel to one of your ſections. It is therefore ne- 
ceſſary to let them know the truth. This cannot be 
done but by ſetting it in a fair light before them, and 
leaving it to their own plain underſtanding to judge of. 
When it is thus repreſented to them, they will ſoon 
ſee the difference, and perceive that there are ſome 
things which are not perfectly right. This will make 


This has been often wiſhed by many other perſons of 
judgment ; and the wiſh ſeems reaſonable, We do not want 
proper materials, nor men duly qualified to form ſuch a com- 
' mittee, and draw up ſuch amendments. Temper, judgment, 

piety, are the only qualifications requiſite. Old —— learn - 
ng (like that of 8 for inſtance) is of no uſe, and will 
rather do diſſervice here the clog ſhould remain after this 
muſt be left to perſons of ſpeculation to find out. The common 
wiſh will continue to be the tame, whether auy thing be done 
Ox not. 


them 


1 
them the more willing to comply with atnendmients; 
when made; and induce them to acknowledge (what 
they were not permited to do before) that mo al- 
terations may be neceſſary, and that it may therefore 
be reaſonable to make them, Now, — — 
give me leave to propoſe to you one thing. Draw 
up a clear account of the whole affair. Fit it for 
the inſtruction of the vulgar, and then publiſh it. I 
ſhould think that Jour own book will make this a 
very eaſy taſk, The materials are all ready, and the 
argument 1s plain and obvious, ſuitable to almoſt 
every underſtanding. Make proper extracts from 
this book. Pick out the choiceſt things, and place 
them in the ſtrongeſt light. Bring the whole into a 
narrow compaſs : And when you have made and 
- publiſhed theſe extracts, for the ſervice of the com- 
mon people (who cannot well get a ſight of your 
treatiſe) doubt not but you will convince their reaſon: 
And the majority of the people being gained, ane of 
the greateſt obſtacles will be remoyed. _ 

If you will not undertake this work yaurſelyes; 
permit ſome others to do it; but men of judgment 
and ſkill, and friends to your cauſe. If you will do 
neither, call upon your adverſaries to give a fair ac- 
count of your work, in your Qwn words, and in 
your own manner. They are engaged in honour to 
do this, if they think you deceive the people. Let 
them tell the world what you have done, and let the 
world judge. This will be an open and a juſt chal- 
lenge. You need not fear the conſequence z- but 
your adverſaries may. Let them ſet about it there- 
fore as ſoon as they pleaſe: Or if not, do you doit, 
or engage others. I am ſincerely yours, 

3 | A former Correſpondent. 


[This Gentleman's propoſal ſeems very reaſonable. 
Nor are we unwilling that it ſhould be executed, oc 72 
Th other 


EY. sss. 
ether hangs, bring duly qualified for the work.——Therg 
is bowever ſomething elſe, which we judge may be of 
till greater ſervice, and ſhould therefore be glad io ſee 
done in due time, after this ſubject has been thoroughly 
diſcuſſed on both fides, And that is, that ſome able, 
judicious, and diſintereſted perſon, taking a juſt and im- 
partial fur vey of the whole, would give a belping hand 
zo the cauſe of truth, wherever it lies, by ating the 
part of a fair Moderator, &c. I 3s boped that 
| ſome good man or other will, at a proper ſeaſon, en- 
gage in ſuch an undertaking, ] Ss | 


Soon after the penning of this laſt obſervation, 
ſmall but valuable paper came to hand, whicl 
ſeems to be written with a good deal of that ami- 
cable and moderating temper, which we have been 
here propaling ; and being one of the firſt and beſt 
eſſays we have yet ſeen of this kind, upon the pre- 
ſent ſubject, we think proper to ſubjoin it, as a 

hort ſpecimen of what we wiſh to ſee done hereafter 
in a larger form, The author, if we may judge by 
this performance (having no other knowledge c 
him than what we gather from hence) appears to be 
a perſon well qualified for ſuch a work, and may be 
inclined on ſome future occaſion to conſider this ſub- 
ject further, in the ſame {pirit of candor and impar- 


* 


. 5 „ 

1. has been common either to cry down the Di 

quifitions in the grofs, or in the ſame manner to 
| fide in with them, The following reflectioas are 
of a different ſtamp, and do neither the one nor the 
other; and they are, I can aſſure you, the reflections 
of one, who is not in any degree led by favour to 
Landes Magazine for January, 1751. 


| any 


' any fide or party whatever, and who has nothing 
at _y but the good of all, and the prevailing of 
1 lay it down for inconteſtable, that amendment, 
whenever real, is deſireable; and ſhall freely grant, 
that wherever it is only pretended, and things would 
be made worſe by any alteration, it is as conteſtably 
to be avoided. Now we have nothing to do but 
fairly to apply theſe two general maxims to particu- 
lars, to come at a juſt deciſion in all that has been 
propoſed by the Free and Candid Diſquifitions. 

I hope it is not to be ſuppoſed that our governors 
cannot diſtinguiſh between theſe ſo very different 
caſes, nor would I willingly ſuppoſe that they will 
not; and I am ſure it would be very ſtrange (to ſay 
no worſe) not to be willing to have them do it. 
There can be no harm in his being fairly done; there 
may be much good as much as there is room for 
real amendment. And one would hardly think that 

any one ſhould wiſh to prevent that: Yet this ap- 
pears plainly to be the caſe, where any are forward 
to take advantage of any ill-judged amendments be- 
ing propoſed, to the preventing of all. This is the 
diſpoſition of numbers, and they are glad to ſee any 
thing bad propoſed, for the ſake of reje ing together 
with it, every thing that is good. I thank God 
(ſays one of theſe to me the other day) the Diſquiſi- 
tions have by good luck over- done the thing, and ſo 
it will come to nothing.“ But ſure, all are not ab- 
ſurd enough to give into ſo groſs a deluſion. The 
Pro ſure, may be taken, tho' the bad be rejected. 
e that oppoſes any thing becauſe bad, is therein 
* a friend to truth and right: but he 


ſhewn to 


that oppoſes good and bad alike, and confounds them 
in one and the ſame treatment, is as evidently ac- 
tuated by ſome other motive. He that can oppoſe 


any endeavours to perfect our verſion of the bible <9 N 
1 : 5 that 


5 (237) 

| That can oppoſe the diſentangling our tbree ſervices 
{the tnorning · ſervice, the litany, and the communion- 
ſervice) which being deſigned as diſtin ones, have 


great injyftice done them, and are ſubjected to tau- 


tologies and many improprieties by being huddled 


into one in our reading them, which they ſeparately 


are very far from being chargeable with ; when, too, 
It is not the reading them at ſeparate times, but the 
reading them at once, as we now do, that is the in- 
novation he that can oppoſe the altering-any 
obſolete words in the Liturgy, which by length of 
time, and change in our language, are become, to 
the unlearned, of no ſenſe, or of a bad ſenſe, ſuch 
as With my body I thee worſpip, in matrimony ;— 
he that can oppoſe any change in the appointments 


of leſſons, that might be more to edification, and will 


_ ſickle for the retaining of thoſe Apocryphal or 
Levitical leſſons, which occaſion, from different 
quarters, merriment, confuſion of face, ſneers and 
idle thoughts or jeſts, rather than appointing in their 
room ſuch as would inſtru& people in their duty, 
and raiſe devout and religious ſentiments ;— he 
that can oppoſe a ſupply 4 further occaſional offices 
and prayers, when there are actually ſeveral import- 
ant caſes unprovided for; he that can oppoſe the 
change of ſuch expreſſions in the Zurial office, as are 
(thro? the faults of the times) become liable to be 
ſadly miſapplied ;—he that can oppoſe the altering 
the Church-wardens oath, which, as things ſtand, 
| is ſo ſure not to be kept; he that can oppoſe the 
making any reform in our ecclefraſtical courts; and, to 
name no more, can e the change of ſuch ar- 
Ficles, as are not held in the ſenſe of the compilers, 


by our Church, in theſe more enlightened times; 


will have the leſs credit in oppoſing ſome other 
things, really bad, becauſe in-oppoſing theſe equally, 
he betrays upon what motive he acts. 1 
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I un ber From: thinking every thing ghe; "which 
js propoſed in the Diſquiſitions 3 but muſt I there- 
fore admit of nothing? This is the ridiculous infe- 
rence which many would have us make. There are, 
undoubtedly, ſeveral particulars in that work, that 
require carivaſſing (and in God's name, let every 
thing be brought, ſo it be with candor and temper, 
as ſtrictly to the teſt of reaſon as may be j) and there 
are ſome things, which, I think, it cannot be demed 
are of 1 ill 1 1 * even thefe, the 
candor of our propoſers requires ſhould be oppoſed 
| By with candor Kal hdd thn ts takes this method 

of oppoſing them, he ſhews that his exceptions are 

not founded in prejudice : whereas, when men con- 
demn things in the groſs, or even make an advan- 
tage of what things are wrong, to get thoſe which 

are right condemned, the one or the other of which 


3 — — . 
« "4 


PC 


| haas been the caſe of moſt of the writers againſt the 


Diſquiſitions, they ſhew that their oppoſition is not 
founded in reaſon. Tam as much as any body can 
be for rejecting every thing, which ſhall, upon due 
deliberation and weighing its'merits, be found wrong: 
But why ſhould any thing be denied fuch attention, 
and tight and wrong be blended in one common fate? 
It is as bad to reject what's right, as to admit what 
is wrong ; and therefore I hope to find another tem- 
per amongſt us, and particularly in our governors, 
than what prevailed at the laſt review in the friends 
of Bel and the Dragon; and that they will allow 
every thing its due regard and weight z however 


Tube authors beg leave to ſay, that they know of none, 
arid for certain never intended any of that ſort. When ſach 
things are ſpecified, and the objections to them fairly, propoſed, 
they will take them under freſh conſideration, and attend them 
as far as they can thro' all their conſequences ;- not ſblicitous 

about the iffue, ſo long as truth is diſcovered, and every thing 
ſet to right that may happen to be wrong. The Church, it may 

be hoped, will one day be of this temper alſo. aſe 

| | av 


„„ 
averſe they ought to be to all that is wrong, and 
cool to what they are not well ſatisfied is right, I 
hope they will be found as ready to comply with 
Whatever is undoubtedly ſo. Let not all miſcarry, 
becauſe ſome wrong things are propoſed, Can't they _ 
take the right, and reje& the wrong? I would not 
Have any thing that is wrong complied with for the 
. fake of Diſſenters, or men of any denomination 
whatever; but ſure we ſhould do what the wiſeſt 
and beſt of our own Church have gefired to ſee doney, „ 
and what it would be right to do, tho there were 
not one Diſſenter, Sc. in being. In ſhort, if but 
one right thing was ſuggeſted, that ought to be re- 
garded, and only what is wrong ſhould be ſlighted. 
But there are many things, Which no unpreju- 
"diced perſon can deny, but they tight be altered for 
the better. In God's name then let theſe be attended 
tod: He is an enemy to our Church, Who does not 
with to ſee every thing that is really exceptionable, 
removed from it. Let à beginning be made with 
Alteting what is certainly 297i/s, Thete is no need 
do be hafty and raſh in things not 16 undoubtedly 
rigbt; but it is inexcufable not to be earneſt ant 
A | ve in what is fo. þ Ven JIE 8 Nd of hon T0 TIED 
Thus, for inſtance, it may be very right not to 
be haſty in giving up all 2 becauſe it has 
not yet been ſhewn not to be liable to ill conſe- 
quences: But ſure, there can be no room to demur, 
wherher we ought to alter any articles that diſagree - 
with the preſent ſentiments and teaching of all, and 
which are continually oppoſed from the pulpit. or 
whether we ought to keep them "only to be an o- 
tafion of prevarication, and of being chargeable wien 
inſincerity. ff it be ſaid, — > are allowed to 
deviate from their original fenſe, and to put one 
more agreeable to the preſent teaching upon them: 
What occaſion for ſuch donble-dealing ? Were it 
b 12 5 e not 


r 

not better to part with any ſuch article, together with 
the ſenſe intended for the compilers, than fraudulently 
to change their ſenſe for another, with the deluſive 
appearance of retaining their words? Were it not 
better to change it for another, that ſhould carry 
in the very face of it, and in the plain, apparent 
ſenſe of its words, the doctrine now preached and 
embraced? I know of no good that can come of the 
other practice. It may (nay, it certainly muſt) do 
harm: But ſurely it is not therefore defirable.— 
The uſe of ſubſcribing, according to þelief, is to 
unite together thoſe of the ſame ſentiments. Bur 
what, I pray, is the uſe of ſubſcribing contrary 10 
belief ? Tae countenancing ſuch a thing is the way 
to defeat that end, and to teach people to evade the 
teſt they are put to. Nay, ſo much as the appear. 
ance ought to be ayaided, on account of the diſcredit 
which it brings with it. This one inſtance may 
ſuffice: And the aim of what has been ſaid, is to 
inforce the rectifying of all that is evidently and un- 
deniably amiſs; to enter fairly into the merits of 
what is ſuppoſed amiſs; and to diſcard undiſtinguiſh- 

ing prejudices, and the promoters of them, as they 
can ſerve no better end than to hinder improvement. 
5 Maſiotes.“ 
NUM B. XV. 

Feb. 7. 1750-1, 

My worthy Friends and fellow-labourers ; 

IN one of the papers which have been lately laid 
1 before me for my peruſal and conſideration, and 
which I now return with ſome ſhort remarks, notice 

is taken of the common methods of our adverſarics, 
both in oppoſing our cauſe, and neglecting it. By the 


former, they endeavour to place it in a wrong 124 
| ” an 


0 241) 
nia i to prejudice the multitude, and 1 


perate them againſt it. By the latter, they would 
willingly inſinuate, and have it believed by the vul- 


gar, that it is a contemptible cauſe, and not deſery-". 


ing any notice. How far this neglect on the one 
hand, or oppoſition on the other, may have the de- 
ſired effect, in hindering the ſucceſs of our labours, 
Jam not at preſent able to ſay, and time will ſhew. 
But this I may venture to ſay with ſome aſſurance, 
that our open oppoſers have ſo far fallen ſhort. of 
their aim, as by their ſcurrility and abuſe, and other 
intemperate meaſures, to have expoſed their own 
weakneſs at leaſt, if not alſo that of their cauſe. 
And as to thoſe who ſeem to neglect or contemn 
what has been ſo fairly offered, and in the judgment 
of. many, ſo fully proved, 1 make no fcruple to ſay, 
what has been ſaid by many more who are accurate 
obſervers of what they read, and of what paſſes in 
converſation; that if our cauſe could . been 
vert n::by argument, argument would have 
ey long before this, and the attempt 
would have been, defeated as ſoon as it appeared. 
But it continues ſtill to ſtand. its ground, and to gain 
more; and neither neglect nor oppoſition (it is be- 
lie ved by ſome, and feared by others) will be able 
to put à ſtop to the progreſs it is making. For 
men begin to conſider this ſubject more attentigely 
and more accurately, than they were wont to do; 
and the more they conſider it, with ſerious freedom 
and ĩimpartiality, the more they will be convinced, 
that all is not right, and that there is at leaſt ſome 
reaſon to plead for a reformation. 5 
It is really pleaſing to our friends, to obſerve how 
| Lirle our adverſaries are able to do, either by their 
politic attacks, or by their more politic ſilence. Let 
them move which. way they will, or not move at 
all . * by: the juſtneſs of our cauſe, and 
R equity 
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(242) : 
equity of our proceedings, to be even with them in 
the end: And the bleſſing of God, which we daily 
and earneſtly -beſeech him to beſtow upon our la- 
boars, will unqueſtionably prove an overmatch by 
degrees, to all ſchemes, open or ſecret, to bring 
them to be nought, Why do men ne? what 
they apprehend to be ſo fatal, if they do indeed ap- 
prehend it to be ſo? If it is not apprehended in that 
light, why is it placed in ſuch a light; and why are 
ſoch outcries made, as if all was at ftake, and our 
Religion and Church were intended to be ruined t 
Let men be eonſiſtent with themnſelves, and agree in 
one uniform ſcheme of defeating us. Let them 
either ſpeak, and ſpeak to the purpoſe, without 
raillery, without bitterneſs; or elſe fairly eonfeſs to 
the world, that they kiow not what to ſay, and 
therefore for ever after be ſilent. One or the other 
of theſe two things will be expected of them 3 and 
fince we go on with our deſign, and are (I hope) 
determined to do fo, we call upon all our opponents, 
whether ptofeſt or difguiſed, to ſpeak: their minds, 
and either own that we are right, or, if they really 
think that we are orherwiſe, to produce their ſtrong 
reaſons, and overthrow ours. Such ren ſons, if they 7 
have them, they are welcome to produce, and we 
deſire they ſhould : If they have them not, it will | 
remain no longer a fecret why they chuſe to ſu 
them. The public will readily draw the juſt infe- 
rence, as well from premeditated ncglem, as from a 
clamorous but weak oppoſition. Here then the ad- 
verſaries are left to their choice; and we have no 
manner of diffidence in our cauſe, to fear their do- 
ing it hurt either way. They are now called upon: 
Let them look to the confequence, and anſwer for 


wt 


I cannot conclude this letter without obſerving to 
you, with ſome pleaſure, and yet with concern, that 


( 

the invectiye and che ſilent ſchemes to prevent a ra- 
formation, are neither of them new. Both wern 
uſed to hinder the removal of popery. And is it 
nat a ſhame, for any members of a proteſtant 
Church, to uſe them ſtill, in ow to defeat juſt en 
deayoyrs for a further reform that is ſo much wanted? 
4 happened lately to look into the famous (for 
own. part, I rather thiok it infamous) Defence of 

5 uralities. If any of you ſhall think fit to look into 
the ſame book, after the irrefragable anſwer given 


to it by a great and good man, whoſe reaſonings 


will be approved and applauded by future ages, tha 
they ma 120 be wiſely 1 becauſe they cannot 
be ſolidly refuted, e wiſdom of the preſent g- 
e 3 you will 2 the miſerable contrivances gf 
A 12 575 but politie divine (of more than common 
OP alliate plain truth, to run down commog 
Kate, defend a profitable. ettor, upon the ruins 
of common honeſty. Indeed his very manner of 
ſopporting his abſurd cauſe convinces me more ang 
mare, that nothing truly rational. can be faid in itz 
defence. If any man could have maintained it, upon 
the foot. .of truth and 2 reaſon, as well as 

upon the maxims of popifh policy (which he has 
accurately inveſtigated, and would obtrude upon 1 
as fit for r bh fe imitate) certainly this man, 
of all others, have carried his paint; and this 

8 © other remaining abuſes, muſt have beeg 
judg to be at leaſt as harmleſs, if not alſo g 
* to ſociety, as even the whole maſs of 
Popery, is by ſome ö * to be. 

Iwill now lay before you ſome part of his gentle 
man's. iotroduction, by which vou will plainly dife 
cern, that thoſe who have an enmity to truth, arg 
pur. to che ſame ſhifts, and make uſe gf the — 
methods to defeat it, in every age. This obſervar 
bon, inſtead c dil "+ rai will, I hope, en- 


courage 


A 
Tourage you. I will give you the very picture of 
the Hebes of your cauſe, drawn by Tout 
hand, that you may ſee the lineaments are the ſame, 
und that theſe moderns proceed upon the ſame foot of 
policy, whether by invective or neglect, in hopes 
to prevent a more general reformation, — that their 
fore · runners did, in endeavouring to prevent the re- 
formation of pluralities. Tou need only apply the 
words in a proper manner (which I leave to your- 
ſelyes, and to other competent judges) and you will 
| E aſſent to the obſervations that are commonly 
made in your favour. Thoſe of the contrary ſort, 
vou will preſently ſee, do neither favour you, nor 

any others, whether of the Clergy or Laity, who 
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et your cauſe, » eee e ore 
1. Why was there a negled of anſwering the plain 

and common arguments againſt pluralities? You 
ſhall hear. To àvoid giving the true reaſon, this 
neglect is artfully thrown upon the Clergy, and they 
alone are brought upon the ſtage, as if others had 
no concern. The Clergy, in the mean while, 
aſſured of the juſtice of their cauſe, and impertinence 
of theſe exclamations, [ſuch as yours, I will ſuppoſe, 
may now be thought to be] have remained /lent, 
expecting that this unreaſonable accuſation ſhould 


ceaſe with time, or at leaſt make no impreſſion upon 
thoſe, whom the folly of Puritaniſm [or perhaps 
after all, of Chriſtianity itſelf ] hath not yet infected. 
But when many perſons of our communion engage 
themſelves in the ſame quarrel, and publickly de- 
fame the Church upon this account; it is not fit 
the injured Clergy ſhould any longer continue their 
Flence, left it ſhould be thought to imply a Confeſſion 
of guilt, or give way to all thoſe inconyeniences, 
which a haſty and imprudent change in this matter 
might probably produce to the Church,” 
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2. Why do our adverſaries oppo our cauſe, and 
theteby oppoſe common reaſon and ſenſe, or what 
moſt men, on impartial examination, would j 
to be ſo? The defender anſwers, in the behalf of hi: 
own cauſe, and ſo do our opponents on the behalf 
of theirs: J am not inſenſible, what a difficult? 
prongs: I have undertaken : [The very apology, a: 
remember, made by a late Remarkſman levelling 
his aim at your treatiſe; who with this author, 
might very well apprehend the difficulty of a pro- 
vince, wherein a man was to oppoſe common: 
ſenſe :--] * What oppoſition and cenſures will at- 
tend it. Many will eſteem it a paradox; [which 
it certainly is 3] and moſt will conclude ic [and 
very juſtly too] a raſh undertaking, to oppoſe: 
reaſon to a popular cry [or rather, to oppoſe -a po- 
pular cry to reaſon,] and to endeayour to N i 
what almoſt all men by hearing only one ſide, have 
been long ſince induced to condemn, Many 
good men, really zealous and concerned for the ho- 
nour of religion, will perhaps ſuppoſe it to be a ſcans - 
dal to apologize for what they have hitherto believed 
to be no leſs than evil. To theſe I doubt not to 
give intire ſatisfaction; if they will judge with can - 
dour and indifferency, Others, who are far the 
moſt violent adverſaries, only zealous in pretence, 
affecting to gain the reputation of extraordinary 
piety; not really concerned for the honour of re- 
ligion, but endeavouring to recommend themſelves 
by the pretence of it [ſuch is the candor of his ſen- 
timents, or, in plainer words, ſuch is the dexterity. 
of his artifice, to render his opponents odions : 
vill decry the author of this apology as an enemy. 
to religion and purity, as an ungodly pluraliſt [a 
pluraliſt he was, tho I do not ſay an ungodly. one ; 
unleſs this ſhould be thought to give him a title to 
that. eee vig. his 8 twWo lvings, wo E- 
3 ſiding 
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1 « 246 \ . 
ſaing upon neither of them:] © who) prefers his 
ehe the hondur of God and the good of others: 

nor will perhaps ſtop here the effects of their anger, 

if he be fo unfortunate as to be diſcovered.” [What 
this Gentleman apprehended ſhould be his fate, who 
was pleading in the behalf of a . error, youu 
may with much more reaſon apprehend will be yours, 
who are obtruding upon the world fo much tering | 
table truth. Which, according to the proverb, if 
you follow too cloſe at the heels, it may 2 in 

time to give you a daſh in the forthead. f 

not the — of their anger, who are ſo w__—_ to 

1 . The God whom you ferve, will 

n you from thoſe effects. Never doubt of the 
protection of his providence. "The very hairs of 
Indeed it is ſo eaſy, and withal ſo advantageous = 

a fübject, to expoſe the faults of others, and Ape. 
clally the ſuppoſed cortuptions of a national Church; 
that the inclinations of ambitious men to oppoſe this 
innocent indeed a very innocent] * praQtice of the 

Church, may eaſily be accounted for. It ſeems to 

unwaty perſons to be an evident argument of exalted 

ſanEtity, to oppugn the received diſcipline of any 
communion ; ſince this inſinuates as if they were 
more religious and knowing than a whole nation. 

Po ech men nothing is more grievous than to be 

tied down to the ordinary rules of religion and go- 

vernment; fince to be rehigious in the common way, 
would never diſtinguiſh them from other men. 

Somewhat muſt be continually attempted by them, 

which may make the credulous part of mankind cx 

ont, See a man more religious than all the Clergy, 
© who went before, or are contemporary with him? 

They all practiſed, or at leaſt allowed, a ſcanda- 

«ous cuſtom. This man's piety is extraordinary, 

. W him beyond others to be a cranes 

Fl 
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hary, and qualifieth him beyond others to be à g 
vernor of the Church, who hath done ſuch nal 
| ſervice to the Church, as to defend a practice fo in - 


her, and hath in ſo maſterly a manner demonſtrated 
it to be right, Muſt not this man be allowed to be 
more religious than all the Clergy, who went befare, 
or are contemporary with him ?] * It is lamentable 
indeed to conſider, that the credulity of mankind 
ſhould be ſq eaſily wrought upon by deſigning men, 
and that impoſtors of this kind ſhould ſeldom want 


ſucceſs. [You ſee what titles you are to expect, if 


you. continue in your deſign. And yet, is it not 
ſomewhat of a wonder that this author did not ſep 
how r theſe words were to himſelf, and how 
juſtly they might be turned upon him, conſidering 


the nature of his undertaking?] © Such exclama- 


tions againſt the received order and diſcipline of the 


Church have, ever ſince the firſt foundation of it, 


eſteem, decried, and.ſecureth to the pretended zealot 
the. reputation of a more elevated piety, than that 
ee ee Las R 4 e 
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* of the Church.“ [This man's piety is extraordi- 
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tl. V 
which appears in any of thoſe whom he oppoſeth: 


 [Unhappy, if it appears in none of them.] With 


this artifice a man may not only create authority to 
himſelf, but cover his own faults, however groſs 
and numerous, by diverting and fixing the eyes of 
mep upon the faults of others; or if his own crimes 
be too notorious to be diſſembled, compenſating for 


them by a wonderful appearance of zeal ; [which 


will never do in ſuch a caſe, and will ſoon be'dif- 
covered to be a falſe one; conſequently will expoſe 
the wretch to juſt odium and contempt.] * He that 
will vehemently exclaim againſt pluralities, and the 
other ſuppoſed imperfections of the Church, may 
ſafely neglect all the parts of his own duty, may 
be non-reſident, [as I am, he might have interpoſed, 
who vehemently exclaim on the ſide of pluralities ;] 


© may ſordidly enrich himſelf and his relations; — | 
injure his equals, oppreſs his inferiours: And all 


this ſhall be eaſily forgiven in conſideration. of his 


- zeal. If I would recommend myſelf to a lecture in 


the city, I could take no more ſucceſsful method, than 
to inveigh againſt pluralities, or accuſe the Clergy 
of negligence and covetouſneſs. The name of a 
zealous reformer would ſet me beyond all competi- 


tion of real worth and learning. If I deſired to ex- 


cuſe any ſcandalous immoralities, which cannot be 
diſſembled; [and which, belike muſt be your caſe, 
according to the candid judgment of this author] 
I would arraign all the corruptions of the Church, 
exclaim powerfully againſt her governors, and cry up 
the neceſſity of reformation. To ſo warm a zeal for 

blic good, private ſins would eaſily be permitted. 

hoſe who know the town, have ſeen examples of 


both kinds within thisyear: [Within this year, within 


theſe many years, within all your years, nothing of this 
fort, God be thanked, can be faid of any of yon, by 
thoſe who know the town, or country either. You 
£2 + may 


(27 RR 
may ſafely defy. all your adverſaries, even tho? you 


ſhould one and all of you give them your names at 


length, and appear in broad day before the world, 
as your honeſt cauſe hath done., God will proſper 


ar, becauſe it is his own ; and will preſerve 1 its friends, 


becauſe they have had the integrity and courage, in 
an age of ſtrong deluſion, to maintain the cauſe of 
truth. Your names the preſent generation has no- 
thing to do with; and you are right in conceah 
them, for a while, ee a malevolent and ungrateful 
world. Take care only, continue always to take care, 
that your names may be written. in heaven, and tho 


not recorded in your own book, may be recorded in 


the Book of Life. Your book, like all others, is 
ſubject to the common fate of mortality: 

that book is immortal. There, and there only, 
get your names inrolled.] This air of popularity 
very well ſtill, in the ſame ſtrain] hath been the 
great peſt of the Church in all ages; when Church- 


men employ their deſigns not ſo much to preſerve 


the honour of religion, as to acquire to themſelves a 
name and intereſt among the multitude; [your names 
unknown ; your intereſt, unc ĩſcovered, only ſuſpected 


to be too favourable to the honour of | religion] 


vhen they apply themſelves to obtain the — 
of the profeſſed enemies of the Church; [which 
ſome would ſuppoſe you do, tho* you court the fa- 
vour of neither enemies nor friends, but. conceal 
your ſelves as much as poſſible from the knowledge 
of both, as ſeeking only that favour which cometh 
from above, and referring your cauſe ultimately to 
Him, who alone judgeth : righteouſly :] and for 


that end ſtick not to betray her conſtitutions, and to 
be inſtruments in her diſgrace. Doubtleſs in the 


ancient Church it would not have been WN any 
great recommendation of a Catholic Clergyman, to 
have an the fayour of the Donatiſts, to admit 
liner and 
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( 250 F 
and ſvoond thoſe heavy imputations, which they caſt 
upon the Catholicks ; to call them brethren [as we 
now commonly, but too charitably, as it may ſeem, 
call diſſenters J sand treat the ſincere members of 
the Church as enemies. {Thoſe, in in fact, are its 
enemies, however ſincere in their meaning, who 
oppoſe its reformation. Thoſe, as you have ſome- 
where rightly obſerved, are its beſt friends, who 
deſire and endeavour that it may be reformed, and 
brought nearer to the model and defign of the Goſpel} 
Ho can it ever he expected, that the Laity ſhould 
eonſeientiouſſy obey che conſtitutions of the Church, 
and retain their duty to her ; when the Clergy make 
light of her authority, vilifie her conſtitution, court 
the friendſhip of thoſe who have divided themſelves 
from her communion, and ſeek their ruin ? When 
for their ſake they will light her ſacred offices, mu- 
tilate or diſuſe der ceremonies, e e her ho- 
nour, and betray her cauſe?” 1185 

After this popular and invidious harangue, the 
author enters upon his doughty undertaking, with 
great aſſurance of ſucceſs, where he ſhall happen to 
find readers of his own mind and taſte. How well 
te hath ſucceeded with men of more impartial ex- 


amination, may perhaps by this time be not very 


difficult to confefture. And whether his reaſonings 
are folid, in ſupport of the point he would prove, 
-may beſt be judged, by comparing his treatiſe with 
that N aſſerts his cauſe to be indefenſble. 
| yoda php 
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T 3s pleaſant to lebe the COMMON e 
our writers, in defending our Common- prayer. 

Her know that things are wrong in it, but durſt 

not own it. They would fain defend it, if they 


could; 


( 251) 
could ; but know not how. They are ſo wary, and 
ſo wily, that they will not ſpeak their minds; and. 
when they attempt the work, they do it ſo gingerly 
and fo awkardly, that you would be ſurprized, If 
you did not too well know their manner. I ſpeak. 
not here of thoſe, who go plumb to their work, and 
are reſolved, at all adventures, to defend our Li- 
curgy, right or wrong : Nor of thoſe who 21 
ſomething like reaſon in its behalf, and ſeem, them- 
ſeſves, to be convinced that it is a good thing, and 
are therefore willing to perſuade others by reaſon- 
ing, that it is ſo. I myſelf allow it to be a good 
thmg, and a very good thing, conſidering the ſub- 
ſtance of it, and the time in which it was compoſed. 
I therefore join in it myſelf, as ſuch, and heartily 
approve of it, conſidered in this view, But I can 
have no great patience, I own, with ſuch writers, 
great or ſmall, as are for mincing the matter, and 
are only deluding {us with ſomething, and in the 
end with nothing. Many ſuch 1 have met with in 
my time; and the number of them ſeems to be in- 
creaſing, ſince the inſtitution of Huicbin's lecture. 
They have all ſpoken with the utmoſt caution, ex- 
cepting one; who could not be prevailed u or 
perhaps was never requeſted, to publiſh his ſermon. 
For the reſt, I ſhall give you only one inſtance, tho” 
you may be acquainted with it already; but I do not 
find it in your book. Dr. Watſon, late of Walbrook, 
publiſhed a ſermon he had preached at that anniver- 
ſary lecture. You fhall hear how he ſpeaks upon 
the whole, after he had defended the Liturgy in the 
beſt manner he could, and had given, indeed, fa- 
tisfactory reaſons for the uſe of a public form. 
will not here rake upon me to ſay, as much as I 
eſteem our Liturgy, that there is nothing in it that 
can poſſibly be altered for the better; [which by the. 
way is not the queſtion; ] for this is more than can be 
ſaid of any human compoſition, and the compilers 


\ 


(6262) „ 
of d themſelves, have declared it alterable, upon 
weighty and important conſiderations, according to 
the various exigences of times and occaſions, and 
28 ſhall ſeem moſt expedient to them that are in 
authority.“ But then he has his falvo's, and 

they are, in ſhort, good for nothing. The caſe is 
the ſame with moſt other writers of late. They 
will own it poſſible that our Liturgy may be amend- 
ed; but will go no farther, not one ſtep you may 
be ſure, They will be cautious of this; and this, 
amongſt other reaſons, prevents its being reformed. 
Were a lecture ſet up, with a pretty good emolu- 
ment (I ſpeak my mind freely and plainly) to en - 
courage an examination of our Liturgy, and to point 
out, with a proper decency and freedom, thoſe parts 
or paſſages wherein it is conceived to be juſtly 
blameable, and not ſo well adapted to the great in- 
tent of public-worſhip ; it is reaſonable to believe, 
that things would appear in a different light from. 
what they now do; and that thoſe, who are now 
mincing, would then ſpeak freely, and preſs earneſt- 
ly for a review of what they ſeem at preſent only to 
ſuppoſe, or ſuſpect may deſerve it. This I leave 
you to conſider of, and thoſe who underſtand the 
preſent regulations better than I do. In the mean 
time, I cannot but think it was ſomewhat impru- 
dently done in the well-meaning Mr. Hutchin, to 
found ſuch a lecture as that above-mentioned, What 
end can it ſerve, beſides keeping up contention: a - 
mongſt fellow-proteſtants? which it was one view | 
of the illuſtrious Boyle, by his lecture, to prevent. 
Mr. Hutchin ſeems not to have ſufficiently conſidered 
the nature of human inſtitutions, nor the deſign of 
aur reformers, and the liberty as well as room which 
they left for farther improvements. However, I 
Have not ſeen the words of his will, and may there- 
fore be miſtaken in this point. tr an 

Kh „ : After 
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After all, IJ am of opinion that Mr. Hutchin's 
lecture will have very little effect upon any of the 
more conſiderate members of our Church, who ſhall 
think fit to look into the Candid Diſquiſitions offered 
for the reformation of it. To maintain all the de- 
fects (for I would not uſe a harder word) of the pre- 
ſent Liturgy, will be only expoſing the judgment 
of thoſe who abet them, and will in the mean time 
be doing the Liturgy no ſervice. The Short Hiſtory 
of the Common prayer, which you ſo juſtly approve, 
vill ſecond the deſign of the Diſquiſitions, and be a 
means to give ordinary people a notion of the rea- 
ſonableneſs of that deſign, Nor will a lecture with- 
in the bills of mortality be able to obſtruct the pro- 
greſs of an influence that is ſpreading far beyond 
them. A clamorous Gentleman in the town, and 
a more ſedate one in the country, may as well be 
filent, Their voices are not attended to in either; 
nor will be, ſo long as Reaſon, on the other fide, 
ſhall be permitted to utter her gentle voice, and that 
voice ſhall be heard by thoſe who prefer it to din 
and jangling. I have the pleaſure to acquaint you, 
that the Short Hiſtory (as I am affured by a friend 

that knows) is going to the preſs a ſecond time, and 
will be publiſhed ſoon with ſome additions. I am, &c. 
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\HE authors of the Candid Diſquiftions having 
1 . waited a great while to ſee whether any thing 
rational and ſolid could be objected to their deſign, 
find reaſon to complain, that inſtead of fair argu- 
ment, they meet with little elſe from their oppo- 
nents, than unfair uſage. A ſhrewd ſign, they 

think, that the oppoſite cauſe labours under too 

” Ny many 


* 
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many difficulties to be cleared to ſatisfaction 3 and 
that thoſe who abet it, conſcious of this, yet un- 
willing to give it up, are forced to have recourſe to 
the low methods of e hoping thereby to 
prejudice, where they canhot convince their readers. 
Io ſet this matter in a juſt light, let us look back 
à little, and ſurvey the different proceedings on each 
T. ⅛ ³m oor Pang. 
The authors above - mentioned, having long ob- 
ſerved with concern the want of a Review, and the 
many intimations that had from time to time (rho? 
without effect) been given to this purpoſe by many 
of the worthieſt members of the Church; judged it 
proper to try, whether it might not be of ſome ſer- 
vice, to make a freſh application; proceeding in a 
manner ſomewhat different from — * had hereto- 
fore been uſed, and ſupporting their application 
with the united judgment of thoſe great and good 
men, who had on former occaſions delivered their 
remonſtrances, and whoſe authority, they hoped, 
would have its juſt weight with men of reaſon, and 
ſuch as would faicly conſider the ſeveral arguments 
that had been offered, when many ſhould be placed 
together in one view. But not content with the au- 
thorities alone (tho? they know this to be an argu- 
ment of the greateſt force with many, and in the pre- 
ſent caſe really juſt in itſelf) they thought it became 
them to be more explicit, to lay open the whole af- 
fair, to ſnew what it really was, to examine and 
canvaſs it upon the {foot of reaſon, to conſider and 
remove objections, and, having done all that they 
Judge neceſſary for their purpoſe, to ſubmit the 
whole of their application to the ſober reaſon of 
mankind ; addrefling it more immediately to their 
3 to whom they thought themſelves in 
Jauty bound to preſent it: Which they did at firſt 
in a more private manner. This appeal to men's 
8 F I 
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reaſon in the behalf of a Review was madt by 
theſe authors, with all the deference, with all the 
decency, and with all the inoffenſiveneſs, they could 


poſſibly contrive: And with a benevolence of heart, 
which gives them the utmoſt complacency on recol- 
Llection, as knowing it to be founded on true Chriſtian 

jples, and the effects of it calculated to do the 
trueſt and the greateſt fer vice to the Church of E- 
land, This was the n this * beenithe canluct 
_ of theſe writers. 

Let us next fee how they „ for 
their good will to the — and to the Church of 
God. Juſt as they ; and eaſily foreſaw they 
ſhould be. With virulence and ſpleen: With ran- 
cour and ill- nature: With an enmity not becoming 
Chriſtians and good men, nor ferviceable to a good 
cauſe: With indecent railing, with unwotthy inſimua- 
tions, with ill-applied motto's, with unjuſt reproaches, 
with heatand paſſion, with contempt and fcorng: with 

Tidicule and raillery, with inſufficient anguments,— 
and laſt of all, even with dreams and viſions of the 
night. All theſe a ſhame to any chuſe, and to the 
authors; not fit to be owned, much leſs to be de- 
ended, by any ſerious and judicious writers. It is 
but too manifeſt, that there is very kttle ſeriouſneſs, 
us there is very lirtle folidiry, in uch Riad of op- 
poſition. The adverſaries may make the beſt thay 
can of it. They will be diſappointed. ''Phe Di/- 
-quifitions will gain ground the more, the more they 
are oppoſed in this impotent manner. For why 2 

Will not the common reaſon of mankind e 
argument againſt argument ? ' railing an anſwer to 
Teafoning'? Will men be convinced by wit, ven 
an important cauſe is in queſtion, and when they 
want only to know, belli the Diſquiſitions can 
be anſwered upon the foot of reaſon? Will chey be 
content with ſub and with evading- the 
queſtion ? With — the main point in debate : 

An 
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And with barely reflecting upon authors, who have 
mid their cauſe freely before the world, and have 
fairly ſubmitted it to the conſideration of common 
reaſon and honeſty ? Let common reaſon, and com- 
mon honeſty, again be judges, To theſe the authors 
uguin appeal. By theſe: (as they have upon another 
occaſion profeſſed). they will be finally determined. 
And can the world expect more at their hands? 
Let us bring the] point once more under view, 
pot make one ſhort obſervation upon it. Thoſe who 
had any thing to urge againſt the propoſals in the 
Diſquiſitions, have been over and over invited to a 
fair inquiry. They have been aſſured farther, that 
none but juſt reaſoning, conducted with candor, 
"would be attended to. This ſeemed to be ſufficient 
on the part of the authors of the Diſquiſitions. Here 
they reſted their cauſe, expecting fair anſwers, if 
any, from fair men. This favour hath been denied 
them. Their civil invitation hath been declined. 
| -Cleancontrary meaſures have been taken. What 
hall we now ſay? Is the oppoſite cauſe defenſible, 
or is it nat? If it is, let it be defended, upon the 
Terms propoſed. If it is not, let it be fairly acknow- 
ledged that 1 it is not defenſible, and let it therefore 
remain in ſilence, as incapable of juſt; defence. 
This would be acting openly and ingenuouſly with 
che world; and the world would then know what 
judgment to paſs. In the mean time, according to 
che preſent meaſures, this great ſubject is only per- 
 plexed, and thereby detained the. rocker: from: A 


JE fair deciſion. - 


In ſhort, had the treatiſe intitled Free Kaz Candid . 
dui ſdions, ſtood upon no juſt: foundation; had its 
pleas been unreaſonable, and grounded upon no ſuf- 
;acient authorities, we ſhould have ſcen it anſwered 
and refuted long beſore this, by men of proper abi- 
* with much better an and with the con- 
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nivance at leaſt, if not alſo the encouragement of 
ſaperiors. But nothing of this ſort hath as yer been 
done, or ſeems likely to be done foon, Judge 
where the impediment lies: i. e. Judge whether 
this book is fairly anſwerable or not. The 
Jilence of men of abilities, upon ſo important a ſub- 
ject, creates a ſuſpicion in the world, which is not 
favourable to the other cauſe, and cannot eaſily be 
got over, till the ground of it is removed. The 
world will expect a ſolid anſwer, or will continue to 
draw the inference, which it has hitherto done. 

An inference hath indeed been drawn, not ve 
favorable to the Diſquiſitions themſelves ; vix. 
that the two great men, authorizing a late ad vertiſe- 
ment, ſet forth in the public papers, did by that ad- 
vertiſement intend to ſignify their diſapprobation of 

any propoſals for a reform, and particularly of thoſe 
exhibited in the Diſquiſitions. This inference 
| hath by many been believed to be juſt, tho? by the 
more ſenſible few doubted, and doubted for good 
reaſons. An advertiſement, which ſoon followed, 
_ ſigned by the bookſeller who prinred the Diſquiſi- 
tions, ſhewed, that the authors of that treatiſe laid 
no ſtreſs upon great names, but upon the real merit 
of their cauſe ; upon the ſole ſoundation of which 
they reſted the iſſue of ir, leaving it with the im- 
partial reaſon of men, as ſuppoſing them both will- 
ing and capable to judge for themſelves, upon the 
foot of that reaſon. Thoſe authors, at the ſame 
time, took that opportunity to aſſure the public, by 
the friend they employed, that they had been no 
way acceſſary towards either raiſing or ſpreading the 
report, that had prevailed, concerning ſuch extraor- 
dinary perſons having been engaged in that work. 
This hath given ſatisfaction to numbers; who be- 
lieved, and always will believe, th: authors to be 
honeſt, But the inferen:e above mentioned, let it 
„„ 8 ml 
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be here obſerved, is not juſt, nor is it grounded 
upon fact. Time may perhaps ſhew that the thing 
is otherwiſe ; and the real reaſons of ordering the 
advertiſement to be publiſhed may appear at a con- 

venient ſeaſon,” —— TEE Op 
_ | Thus far, upon a ſort of conſtraint, in one of the 
ublic mi ſcellanies.] 
A proper interval having elapſed ſince the fore- 
going paper was publiſhed, and reaſonable expecta- 
tions of ſome farther account of this matter having 
been raiſed by it; that account ſhall now be com- 
municated : Which is this. The two moſt worthy 
Gentlemen, to whom the Chriſtian world is ſo much 
obliged for their incomparable performances upon 
the Reſurrection of Chriſt, and the Converfion of St. 
Paul, being the laſt ſummer at Tunbridge, and the 
one complaining to the other, that he was peſtered 
wich letters, upon the ſubject of the ſcheme pro- 
poſed in the Free and candid Diſquifitions, as bow 
one of the ſuppoſed authors of that treatiſe, and 
both of them having been frequently abuſed in ma- 
gazines and other papers, by ſuch who diſapproved 
of the ſcheme therein propoſed, as well as com- 
mended by others, who were for carrying it into 
execution ; to put at end at once as well to flattery as 
cenſure({ince they knewthey had merited neither upon 
this occaſion) they agreed to publiſh the advertiſe- 
ment before mentioned, without giving, or intend- 
ing to give, any intimation, which ſhould afford 
countenance of any ſort, to the ill-drawn inference 
above referred to; an inference (as is rightly added) 
for which there is as ſmall a foundation, as there 
was for the report, that they were the autho:s of the 
treatiſe, that is injured by it; or for the ſuſpicion. 
(which they themſelves never entertained, and few, 
if any, men of judgment did) that the ſaid report 
was either ſet on foot, or ſet forward, by thoſe au- 
5 YT = "tO. 
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thors. Nor did they therefore chuſe, or jade i 
neceſſary, to take any notice of thoſe, who whether 
by letters, or advertiſements, took the liberty to 
ſolicit them afterwards, to give their ſanction to ſo 
unjuſt an inference, as that which had been charged 
upon them. This account may oe depended 
upon as authentic. And ſince it comes from 
ſuch honourable hands, worthy of all credit as well 


as eſteem, and comes freely and unrequeſted, we 


ſubmit 1t to the public now to judge, whether we 
have been fairly uſed by our adverſaries ; who have 
endeavoured to make the world 8 that thoſe 
Gentlemen are as much adverſaries to our cauſe, as 
they themſelves are, and could wiſh them and others 
to be. For ourſelves, we preſume not to draw the 
leaſt inference in our favor, with reſpect to the ſen- 


timents of thoſe excellent men; tho? we may at leaſt 


-  (fome cr other of us) have as much reaſon to be ac- 


quainted with their ſentiments on this head, as our 


opponents have. 


To clear our integrity ſtill furthe r, if there may 


be but the leaſt occaſion now remaining; we think it 
not improper to ſubjoin, what we here confirm and 
_ Juſtify, the atteſtation of one of our friends in a paper 
of laſt March, ſigned Philander: Whoſe words in 
anſwer to the miſrepreſentations of an unfair objector, 
are theſe. He next ſurmiſes, that the authors 


aof the Diſquift 7tions have contrived to countenance 


their propoſals with the authority of ſome great 
names. This (ſays he) J am ſure of, that they 
have contrived to countenance them with no other 
© names, than thoſe they have actually produced in 
© their treatiſe :* [He means the citalions out of the 
writers of our Church :] Nor do they, I am equally 
* ſure, deſire any other authority to favour them 
© 1n their deſign, but that of truth and fact: [He 
might have added alſo, that of our Governors ;] 
© to the deciſion of which they have all along ſub- 
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py mitted their HUT. If the public has beim 

„ ſurmiſing, and even ſpecifying, and miſtaking 

upon the ſubject, they cannot help it. For they 
© have been no way acceſſary to any thing of this 
* kind; and I am well affured, that it had been 

* agreed amongſt them from the EL. g, that 
no names ſhould be mentioned.“ 

Theſe things being truly redete, we may 
now ſubſcribe, as 2 the former occaſion, _ 
Fienici. 
Fb. 14. 1750-I. 


NUMB. XVII. 


© Qui enim ab officio hominis Crifiani, ſacerdotis & 
theologt, alienius eſſe poteſt, quam in eo, quo ſe profitetur 
religionem defendere, tantum acerbitatis effundere, & 
contra quam lex mutui amoris ſancit, multos bonos vi- 
ros de ſe nibil tale merentes tam inſigni injurid afficere ? 
Juli Pflug. epiſt. ad Eraſm. 1533. 


To the Author of ſeveral Letters to a Ty 
of the Church of Wells. 


© RevereND SiR, 08.” T, 1750. 


INSTEAD of troubling you or the world with 
any anſwer to your performance, which is thought 
to deſerve none from the authors you oppoſe, it is 
judged ſufficient for hem to offer to you the follow- 
ing obſervations, leaving you to conſider of them at 
your leiſure. | 
1. That whereas the only notice they have taken 
of you hitherto in public, is at the cloſe of their 
Appeal to Reaſon and Candor, they hope they have 
uttered nothing there, that you can juſtly think to be 
inconſiſtent with good manners, and with the re- 
verence due to your ſacred character. And 4 * 
| the 


Fd 


the only notice which they purpoſe to take of you. 
farther in public, is in the preſent paper; it will,” 
they think, concern your character and your cauſe 


2 
9 


not a little, that you give no worſe reatment to 
them, than they have or ſhall give to you; whoſe. 
pardon they deſire beforehand, if they ſhall happen 


to ſay any thing that may be leſs pleaſing, in what 
they are going now to lay before you. Ry 


That all ſevere and unctaritable cenſures which 
may inadvertently have paſſed through your pen, 
and which you would perhaps retract on more calm 
reflection, are overlookt and forgiven you; ſince you 
are a man like ourſeives, who are ſubject to the ſame 
infirmities with the reſt of our fellow. creatures. 
That your multiplied compliments of learning and 
other excellences, which meet us at every turn in 


your pages, are ſufficiently underſtood in your own 
meaning, and are therefore declined with the ſame 


civility with which they are beſtowed ® That 


all remarks which are not to the point in hand, and 
| | have 


* & This Gentleman, ſays an obſerving friend, appears to 
me to have an intention of infulting and provoking z tho? both, 
IT think, without cauſe ; the authors whom he has undertaken to 
chaſtiſe, baving given him neither reaſon nor example to pro- 
ceed in this manner. I verily believe the Gentleman would not 
like to be hbim/e/f treated, in the ſame manner that he has treated 


1h:m,——Surely he has overlooked, or elſe wilfully diſregarded, 


the frequent memento's they had ſuggeſted, in favour of fair 


debate, and a more diſpaſſionate manner than the common one, 


of managing a controverſy upon religious ſubjects. I doubt the 
obſervation which they have made upon him is too true ; that 
out of too warm a zeal for his cauſe, and too great an indulgence - 
to a /{pivit of ofpofition (the common foible, I obſerve, of con- 
troverſial writers) he has leſs regarded the gentler ſpirit of the 
Geſpel, and ſeems even to have forgotten it. To which I ſhall 
take leave to add, that in my opinion he has alſo acted too in- 
conſiſtently with his character as a Preſbyter of the Church of 

England: Whoſe honour he ought to have maintained, as much 
by excellence of temper, as by ſuperiority of argument, ſup- 
poſing him to have the advantage of it on his fide, "Ollie, 
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have no immediate tendency to clear the truth, paſs 


for nothing, and are no way regarded. That 


hitherto (as we are inclined to think) you have done 
no credit to yourſelf, nor ſervice to your cauſe, by 
the remarks which you have offered. That you 
have cleared no one difficulty to the ſatisfaction that 
was wanted, and in the manner that was expected 
from you: That inſtead of clearing, you have per- 
plexed your ſubject, and (what we are ſorry to ſay) 

ave manifeſtly prevaricated in more inſtances than 


a few; and this, as far as appears, with a defign 


to keep truth out of ſight ; a conduct which has 
been blamed in you by ſome of your very friends, 
— hat you have all the way miſtaken your pre- 
miſſes; and conſequently that your arguments are 
inconcluſive; —That if you had convinced us of our 
errors, or of the unrighteouſneſs of our cauſe, in 
any ſingle point, we ſhould readily have acknow- 


in my opinion, it might have been much wiſer for him to have 
tft off contention before ever he had meddled with it.” | 
It may not be amiſs in this place to take notice of one thing 
which has been thought by many to be ſomewhat unhandſome 
in your remarks. It is your treatment cf a brother Clerg yman 
of great eſteem, whom you have thought fit, 8 at an un- 
n moment, to call a /zeering trifler. That Gentleman, 
owever capable of over matching you in clean, tho' cutting 
ſatyr, and alſo, we ſuppoſe, of demoliſhing all your remarks 
(whom therefore by the way, it may not be adviſeable for you 
to make too free with) hath ſo far reſtrained himſelf upon this 
uncivil uſage, as in converſation to utter ſeveral very civil things 


of you, and in his letters to intimate, that he has neither inten- 


tion nor inclination to be /, pen a goed man. It might 
robably be of uſe to you to know all he hath ſaid; nor hath he 
Faid us under any reftraint. We ſhall however only give you 
theſe few lines, as they may ſuggeſt to you ſome uſeful refle&- 
ions. I paſs over his unkind reflection upon my character, 
* as giving me no pain, and forbear returning him any other 
anſwer than this: | | 
Duanto magis te ifliuſmodi effe intellego, | 
Janto, Antigona, mage me por eſt tibi conſulere & parcere. 
[ear vera tam ex alto appetiſſis diſidia? | 
| Ot. ledged 
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ledged it, and returned you our thanks; which for 
the preſent we reſerve, till we ſhall have attained - 


conviction. That it may reaſonably be expected, 


g that you ſhould ſhew the ſame Inge! uity on your part; 
and that neither your having written what you baue 


written, nor your being a preſbyter of the Church, 
ſhould make you aſhamed to make acknowledgment 


where you ſhall find yourſelf to be in an error. St. 


Jerom's advice may not be below your notice, tho' ane 
from us ſhould happen to be ſo : Non erubeſcas mutare 
ſententiam: non enim es tantæ authoritatis (ſpeaking 
to a preſbyter) ut erraſſe te pudeat. And pray 


obſerve, for your encouragement, that there is no 


ſurer evidence of true judgment, as well of as humility 


and integrity, than a free and ingenuous confeſſion 


that we have been miſtaken. 


That all you have hitherto offered againſt a re- 


formation in our Church, will ſerve to as good pur- 
Poſe againſt any reformation whatſoever in any 
Church; your arguments plainly proceeding upon 
the ſame foundation. That in allowing nothing 
to be wrong, and aſſerting all to be right in our 
eſtabliſhment, you not only oppoſe a great current 
of authorities {many of them deſerving high regard) 
but take the ready way to defeat your own ends. 
For men are not willing to give their afſent, when 
they ſee things aſſerted which they know to be con- 


trary to plain reaſon and fact, and to the repeted 
accknowledgments of many worthy and judicious 


ee of whoſe judgment and impartiality they 
have the higheſt opinion. That your calculation 


of the vaſt majority on your ſide (ſome millions, as 
we remember, you are pleaſed to ſay) happens to 


be wrong. Tou will not find it ſo, if you converſe 


more with the world, than you appear to have done. 


w— That according to your way of arguing, it 
* Apol, ad Ruffin, Preſbyt. Aqui 


S484 might 
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might reaſonably be requeſted of ou Governors, 
that our public ſervice inſtead of being made ſhorter, 
might be made longer than it is; and the Lord's 
prayer more frequently repeated. If this excellent 
7075 you ſay, was repered twice as many times in a 
day [that is, as it may happen, upwards of thirty 
| times, T own, I could ſee no harm or impropriety in 
1t. Let not the beſt of prayers be laid afide. Do 
the learned authors you mention ever defire this ?— 
That if you had been as calm and diſpaſſionate in 
treating our obſervations on the Common. prayer, as 
you have been in treating -thoſe concerning a new 
tranſlation of the Bible, the world would have 
thought you more judicious, and leſs partial; but 
that having taken a different method, you are 
thought to have a greater veneration for the Liturgy 
than for the Scrip:ures. Y 
That your intended diſſertation upon the beauties 
of good writing may very well be poſtponed, till 


you ſhall have attained a greater degree of that 


candor and ingenuity, which the authors of the 
Diſquiſitions have aſſerted to be ſome of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing excellences in ſuch writing. That 
your diſparagement of their learning, knowledge of 
antiquity, Sc. will be of very little ſervice to you, 
unleſs you can ſhew, that their deficiency in theſe 
will ſpoil their uy. and that your own greater 
attainments in them, \will juſtify yours. Theſe au- 
thors do not envy you any ſuperior attainments 
which you may have, but are really glad that you 
have them, wiſhing you the continuance and in- 
creaſe of them. Your cauſe may ſtand in need of 
ſuch great abilities to maintain it. Theirs wants no 
more than an honeſt heart, and a good plain under- 
ſtanding; which will be ſufficient to anſwer their 
purpoſe, in applying to common ſenſe and candor. 
— That it is ſomewhat too haſty 1 in you to pronounce 
thoſe 
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thoſe to be fools and nadmen, who for ought you 
have yet ſeen, or the kingdom can fee, have hither- 
to ſpoken the words of truth and ſoberneſs, and ſhew 
at leaſt that they enjoy the benefit of common ſenſe ; 
which many that are more learned, often ſeem to 


want. That your reminding us of the ſeverity 
of our canon-laws, and of the puniſhment due to us 
from the execution of thoſe laws, is a monition a 
little out of time *, under our preſent equitable go- 
vernment ; and convinces us leſs of the benevolence, 
than it does of the uncharitableneſs of our monitor. 
hat tho' your motto's, as applied by you, are 
extremely ſevere upon us, we can furniſh you with 
twenty more out of the book of pſalms which will 
anſwer your purpoſe ſtill more effectually, being 
placed in the title-page of your enſuing Remarks, 
But out of reverence for that ſacred book, which 
you have ſo unhappily forced into your ſervice, in 
a cauſe which had no title to it, we forbear giving 
you any farther intimation , and could wiſh you 
; | | to 


* © Learning has a lovely child, called 17-4eration, and Mo- 
deration is not afraid or aſhamed to ſhew her face in the theolo- 
_ gical world. The number of her Frie di is increaſed, and, 
whilſt our civil Conſtitution ſubſiſts, they are in no danger, &c. 
Preface to ſome late Remarks on Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory. 


+ Vet, as the Friend before-cited remarks here, Since the 
| Gentleman, if I gueſs aright from his principles, may have a 
fondneſs for our old metre verſion, and be for defending and re- 
taining the uſe of it in the Church, among other like things 
which may be to his taſte, but which, for my own part, and for 
the ſake of religion, 1 wiſh the Chuich were well rid of; I 
ſhould think you can give no juſt offence by layingbefore him a 
few Stanza's, Whether he ſhall chuſe to make uſe of them or no; 
but ſtill putting in your caveat, and entering your proteſt, againſt 
their being the genuine pſalms of Scripture ; to which they are 
in many inſtances a diſparagement. May not ſome of the - 
lowing rhymes be to the Gentleman's purpoſe, to chaſtiſe You 
mar” or el: 
Ps Wage 
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to be more judicious in your choice, and more can- 
did in your application, of future motto's That 
whereas you make conceſſions (as you do ſometimes) 
in favour of our de/ign, ſaying you ball always bope 
and believe the beſt of it, &c. it is wiſhed you may 
keep more uniformly to your declaration, in your 
future remarks, than you have done in thoſe you 
have hitherto offered ; unleſs indeed you ſpeak with- 


out meaning, and do neither hope nor believe as 
you ſay you do, 1 . 


That when you are pleaſed to ſay (as you ſome- 
where do) that you are not certain the learned Diſ- 
quiſitors will be ſatisfied with your reaſons on ſome 
heads; you may be very certain that they will not, 
nor can, ſo long as your reaſons are no better, than 
they find them to be in that treatiſe. That ſince 
you have not ſufficiently cleared any one of your 
points, you may poſſibly have the mortification here- 
after (at a proper time) to be called back, to clear 


Why voſt withuraw thine hand abacke, 
And hide it in thy lappe ? 
O plucke it out, and be not slacke 
To give thy foes a rappe. 
The Yagarens and Moabites 
With divers other mo 
Lord bring them all J thee veſpre 
To ſuche rebuke and ſhame, Cc. 
Ann let them ever more vail 
To ſhame and ſclaunver fall : 
Ann in rebuke any obloguy 
To perich eke withal.—— FEES 
Pow long ſhall they wy bragges buzſt ont, 
And proudly prat their fill ? 1 
Shall chey rejoice tha be ſo ſtout, 
hoſe workes are ever ill? 


If it ſhall be ſaid, the tranſlation is much better in our mo- 
dern books; I anſwer, It is in many places much worſe than it 


was at firſt: And aſk, By what authority was it altered? Very 


unwarrantable liberties have been taken with it. So that very 
often we have neither David, nor Sternbold, nor Wiſdome, 
ſpeaking their own ſence, If unjuſt liberty is taken to make 
thjvgs worſe, why is not juſt liberty taken to make things 

tter ?” 1 | | 


and 


* 
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and to prove every one of them in a more ſatisfactory 
manner. For which arduous taſk, having this time 
notice, you may think fit to prepare. yourſelf as well 
as you can,. and, if there ſhall be occaſion, to call 
in the aſſiſtance of your friends; ſome of whom, as 
we are told, lament the diſparity of your anſwer, 
and wiſh you had ſhewn yourſelf more equal to the 
. undertaki That ſince by the judicious ma- 

1 your firſt at empt, you have too un- 
happily diſcovered your inability to defend the cauſe 
you have undertaken, and to overthrow that which 
you oppoſe; there is too great reaſon to ſurmiſe, 
that this will in ſome meaſure damp the warm hopes 
of your zealous friends; who (like your impatient 
and impetuous fellow- preſbyter of Bexley *) had ex- 
preſſed ſuch high confidence of your abilities to re- 
fute us, and thought that our cauſe would ſoon be 
ruined by your remarks, and thoſe of others who 
ſhould join with you. Nevertheleſs, having obtained 
help of God, we continue unto this day witneſſing the 
truth both to ſmall and great. Neither can any of 
you prove thoſe things whereof you accuſe us.— That 
your inſufficient endeavours to maintain your cauſe, 
have proved a means to confirm us in the juſtneſs of 
our own, and to corroborate our reſolutions of go- 
ing on to ſupport it, till a more able adverſary than 
you ſhew yourſelf to be, ſhall convince us that we 
are wrong. That no adverſary will be able to 
convince us, who ſhall write in the ſame ſtrain that 
you do, wad ſhall not appear to have more judgment, 
and leſs paſnon. That notwithſtanding all theſe 
diſcourage mentis, you are deſired not to deſpond, 

* Letter in defence of our preſent Litargy [and, he might have 
added, of many more things] printed by Cooper, and ſigned Bu x - 
 LEYENS18,—* Are we | Presbyters, and other Miniſters of the 


* Church of England] gentle to all men, quiet, patient, meck, 
* long-ſuffering ?”* Yiferation-ſermon at Sevenoaks ( by the Ma- 


' pi/ter of Bexley) 1742. p. 38. 
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much leſs to deſiſt, but to go on with your enter- 
prize, and to finiſn what you have begun; yet do- 
ing it, if you pleaſe and can, with a calmer temper, 
and with more cogent reaſons. That upon a re- 
view of theſe and the like diſcouragements, thoſe 
who are well-wiſhers to our cauſe, and no enemies 
to yours, are afraid you will 4% : But we earneſtly 
intreat you, for the ſake of truth, which we would 
fain ſee as well as you, to go on. 'Try to reſcue it 
from injurious hands, if you think ours to be ſuch. 
Shew it fairly and lovingly to men, and do not per- 
lex and torture it, as you have done. We have 
really, if you will believe us (and we cannot hel 
it, if you will diſbelieve us; we have, ſincerely) no 
other intereſt in view, but that of truth. Truth is 
found by diſcuſſion, but a fair and an equitable one. 
To this we again invite you. 
That if you ſhall think fit to proceed in your re- 
marks (to which, you ſee, we freely ſolicite you) 
it may be advifeabſe for you to be more upon your 
guard, and to conſult more with men of judgment 
and candor ; ſubmitting to their cenſures, and mo- 
derating your own. That you will diſparage 
yourſelf, and diſſer ve your cauſe, by conſorting only 
with one ſet of men, and confining yourſelf to your 
own view of things; a view by much too narrow, 
and too unlikely to do ſervice to the cauſe of truth. 


hat ſince you ſeem to labour under ſo many 


prejudices, which evermore have an unhappy effect 
upon the mind in the management of a debate; ir 
15 earneſtly wiſhed that you would take a review of 
TT and bring them under a freſh ſcrutiny ; pray- 
ing to God, if he ſees that you are 1n any error, that 
he would ſhew it you, and both diſpoſe and enable 

vou to rectify it; or if you are right, that you may 
be able to convince others where they are wrong.— — 
That in the further purſuit of your ſubject, it _ 
| | | 0 


8 
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be juſtly expected of you, to take notice of the 8 
— 4 as well as of the firſt edition of the Diſquiſitions; 
and that it was ſcarce fair in you to overlook that 


edition, when you were writing your letters, ſince it 


was publiſhed almoſt as ſoon as you began, and long 
before you printed. You had, no doubt, your rea- 
ſons for this omiſſion. But the world will look 
upon your anſwer as imperfect, if you will content 
yourſelf with this imperfect manner of examining.— 
That in order to acquit yourſelf with honour, and 
do juſtice to the ſubje& (which ſurely ought to be 
handled with great impartiality) we wiſh you would 
be pleaſed in your next remarks, if you intend any 
more, to pay a proper regard to thoſe well-weighed 
words of a moſt learned Preſbyter of our Church, 
which we ſhall here ſubmit to your conſideration, 
and would beg leave to recommend for your di- 
rection: I any (ſays this worthy Doctor, after hav- 
ing honeſtly pleaded the cauſe of truth) will take 
upon bim to conſute me, the laws of Chriſtian conference 
bind him (and I heartily intreat it at his bands) 1. 10 
do it temperately, abſtaining from railing and reproach- 
ing. 2. Perſpicuouſly, that I may certainly know bis 
meaning. 3. Honeſtly, that what 1 ſay be faithfully 
ſet down, and what I prove my ſayings by, be not diſ- 
ſembled, or (according to an uſual trade taken up of 
late among cavillers) traduced with taunts and outcries, 
as if it were falſiy alleged, until it appear to be ſo in- 
deed. J defire he will take my book wholly afore 
Bim, an /o anſeoer it as it lies, without omitting any 
' thing : For to cull out ſome points from the reſt, and to 
anſwer them only, is to confeſs that be cannot n/a 
the whole as it lies in its own dependance. 
If theſe and other reaſonable propoſals ſhall * diſ- 
regarded by you, and you will chuſe ſtill to go on 
after your former manner (ſo much reſembling ſome 
of the methods here condemned by this doctor; 3 ve 
mu 
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muſt als the liberty to tell you beforehand, that we 
ſhall then ſuſpect more than ever, that you are really 
unequalto the attempt you have engaged in, and that 
it was not without reaſon that the Monthly Reviewers 
of books that are publiſhed, taking notice of yours, 
delivered their ſentiments as follows: — The greateſt 
Pari of what this Author ſays, is taken up in vindicat- 
ing the length of the lawn! i ſervice, and the frequent 
ition in the L prayer in ihe Liturgy : Which 

[vindication] whoever gives himſelf the trouble to pe- 
ruſe, will, we are perſuaded, be fully convinced of the 
truth of the author's own declaration at his firſt ſetting 
out, viz. his being unable to remark properly upon 
a performance which appears tO be the reſult of long 
and diligent inquiry.” 

«© What has been here ſuggeſted [we take the li- 
berty to accommodate'the words of a late valuable 
writer,] was with a view to moderate a prejudice 

which lies deep in the heart of an Engliſoman and a 
 Churchman, 7 * as his Own vales, hills, rivers, and 
cities ſurpaſs | in beauty and convenience any thing 
that the world affords; ſo his own religious conſti- 
tution is free even from all appearance of defect, 
and ſhadow of imperfection.— But a little more 
1 and a * len — woul do us no 

1 
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HE Gentleman, to whom the foregoing ob- 


ſervations are addreſſed, having, as we are 
well informed, committed to the preſs more of his 
Remarks, written with even greater acrimony than 
the former, we ſhall ſubmit it to the good · natured 
and diſintereſted part of the world to judge, how far 
ſuch a manner of writing will do credit either to him- 
ſelf or his cauſe, We are extremely ſorry, for his 
fake more than our own, that he ſtill chuſes to pur- 
ſue his oppoſition to us with ſo great a want of 
temper and candor . If he can forgive himſelf the 
wrong done us, We can, and do; ſincerely praying 
that GOD alſo would forgive him. If, notwith- 
2 When a writer will deviate from his proper ſubject, to re- 
fe upon perſons and characters (which ought to be a tender 
point, and never meddled with in diſpute) it is a ſure fign of 
| — either very mean in the accuſer, or very bad in the 
cauſe. How the author of the Remarks will be able to acquit 
himſelf on this head, to the ſatisfaction of the public, muſt be 
left to himſelf to conſider. We have given him neither provo- 
cation nor example of this kind, nor intend to give him any; 
Judging it better to bear than retaliate, aud leaving him to re- 
upon the offenſiveneſs of his conduct. Incivility is bad: 
Calumny is worſe : — ch 
Qu VERUM atgue DECENS, care, & rogo, & omnis in 
i MBE MOM Crt | e 
This being a character claimed by a heathen poet, may juſtly 
draw a bluſh from a Cbriſlian Pries, if he ſhall happen to find 
his own to be of a different ſtamp. May he learn from the ex- 
ample of One that was divine! And may the meekneſs of that 
aviſcom which is from above, correct the malignant qualities of 
that which is from beneath ! But if be continue to hade bitter 
 enwvying and firife in bis heart (the diſpoſition not of a wiſe. 
man and endues with knowledge among ft Chriſtians) let him re- 
member whole character it is, to g/ory.and lie againſt the truth; © 
.-, zemembring alſo, that this wiſdom deſcendeth not from above, but 
ii earthly, ſenſual, deuiliſs: A fort of wiſdom, ſurely, ill be- Oy 
coming a ſervant of God, and a Pre/oyter of the Church of England, + 
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ſtanding this, he ſhall think fit to proceed further in 


the ſame way of writing and arguing (tho? we he 
he may be capable of doing both in a better manner) 


all we ſhall ſay is, That he will probably have few 


Readers, and will certainly have no Oppoſers amongſt 
the authors of the Free and candid Dijquifitions. 
"T1 May 10. 1751. 5 


N. B. 1/ in any of the foregoing papers, it ſhall be thought by 
men of judgment and candor, that there is rather too much ſeverity, 


or more than may be proper in ſuch a work as this; we ſball ſub- 


mit to their judgment, without attempting to juſtify «vhat ſuch 


men ſhall condemn. Only it may be ſome alleviation of our fault 


Aﬀf fuck a fault all be found) that aue had not the command of 


every one's pen, who was ſo friendly as to | fawour us with" bis 
obſervations; nor could decently refuſe admitting, what was ſo 
-etvilly offered with a view to ſerve us; tho wwe have in many 
"places taken the liberty that was allowed us; to wary and foften 
Jome expreſſions, where we ofpprebended them to be ſomeat hat too 
bare; and have endeavoured to render the whole as inoffenſive as 
we well could; regarding at the ſame time our obligations to our 


Friends, and the juſtice we owed to ourſelves, and to the cauſe aue 


are maintaining. All that aue Hall add further is this: It ts 
more difficult than moſt men may be aware, to bear iniquitous 
treatment ( which wwe may be too apt to fancy hath been our hard 
er) with all the calmneſi and ſedateneſs that become Chriſtians, 
and men of reaſon. We heartily wiſh wwe could, upon every oc- 
cafion of affront, ſuppreſs every the Jeaſt emotion of reſentment, 
which is ever too officious to intrude,” and intermix with ibe bu- 
man paſſions ; being fully perſuaded, upon the moſt repeated and 
moſt mature reflection, that the Chriſtian temper is of all others 
the moſt amiable and myſt excellent, and will in the end do the moſt 
good, both to human ſociety in general, and to every individual 


bearing the Chriſitan name in this world, and aiming at the hap- 


pineſs of heaven in the next. === Ve ſhall conclude this work with 
a ſhort but valuable collect of our Church, which we earneſtly 


 defire may have its proper influence, both upon ourſelves and others, 


O Lord, who haſt taught us that all our doings without cha- 
rity are nothing worth; ſend thy holy Ghoſt, and pour into our 


* 


hearts that moſt excellent gift of charity, the very bond of 


peace and of all virtues, without which whoſoever liveth is 


counted dead before thee. Grant this for thine only Son Jeſas | 


Chriſt's ſake. Amen. 
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X ERRATA to be rectified in the 
former volume of APPEAL 20 Cm 


Ref. Pag. 1. lin. 4. read, They were moſt of them intended. 
P. 50. I. 1. r. You have your reaſons—P. 78. paragr. 2. 
L 12. r. Licany, inftead of Litzrgy.—P. 92. par. 2. l. ult. r. 
ſtate in eternity —P. 102. I. 16 r. perſon in it. And the ſame 
again in 1. 22.—P. 103. par. 2. I. penult, r. Miniſters. Ibid. 
note, 1. 5. r. thouſands P. 10 ö. par. 2. I. 4, 5, r. tendred 
Tinſtead of renared P. 115. par. 2. I. 4. from the bottom, r. 
what is f to be ſupplied P. 116. par. 2. I. 14. r. ſhall be 
enjoined,P.. 1.50. I. ult. dele raking. | Ky 5 
la the ſeeond imnpreffion of the Candid Dis qu ist rio us, are the 
two following errors of the preſs, beſides thoſe taken notice of at 
the end of the former volume of Appeal. 8 8 
Pref. P- X. let. theſe matters.— Dig. P+ 173. L 20. in- 
ſtead of meerly (which quite alters the ſenſe) r. meetly ſubordi- 
nate. : | 5 ; 


Note, The ſecond volume of Diſquiſitions, more than onde 
1 this Appeal, is ſincerely intended to be made publit. 
Liberty continuing, it will appear in due time; and, in it, all 
bes * authors intend to offer further upon this important 

abbjet. 1 e 


* 


5 Advertiſement. Y 
18 authors of the Free and candid Difquif tions, 


- apprehenſive of a freſh acceſſion of cenſures, 
upon a freſh occaſion now ſuppoſed to be given, 
Judge it proper to acquaint the Public, that as they 
had no hand either in compiling or publiſhing a late 
performance, intitled, in the firſt edition, A Form 
. of public Prayer for Morning and Evening, '&c. and 
in the ſecond edition, A form of common Prayer for 
Morning and Evening, &c. ſo neither is that work 
the ſpecinien, concerning which they have occaſionally 
given ſome ſlight intimation in one of the foregoing 
papers. Nevertheleſs they think it bur Juſtice to 
that performance to declare, that they have no in- 
tention by this advertiſement. to do it the leaſt diſ- 
paragement, nor indeed to paſs any judgment upon 
it, chuſing not to meddle where they have no im- 
mediate concern, and leaving to all others that 
freedom in WS; which * deſire to enjoy 
themſelves. 
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